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Editorial 

This  issue  of  Occasional  Papers  publishes  the  papers  from  the 
Conference  on  Call  to  Theological  Education  in  Missional  Perspective, 
conjointly  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Mennonite  Seminaries  (CMS)  and 
the  Mennonite  Missionary  Study  Fellowship  (MMSF).  The  Conference,  held 
at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  February  26-28,  1981, 
brought  together  faculty  members  of  the  four  CMS  Seminaries,  the  over¬ 
seas  mission  administrators  of  the  various  Mennonite  mission  agencies, 
MMSF  members,  and  AMBS  students. 

The  design  of  the  Conference  was  to  begin  with  several  papers  of 
historical  and  conceptual  background  (Bosch  and  Hiebert) ,  to  hear  next 
from  the  mission  agency  administrators  the  shape  and  challenge  of  the 
Call,  and  then  to  learn  where  the  seminaries  are  in  their  efforts,  past 
and  present,  to  respond  to  the  Call.  Following  this  major  agenda  of  the 
first  day,  the  second  stage  of  work  asked  seminary  professors  to  reflect 
systematically  on  how  their  respective  disciplines  might  be  taught,  if 
the  missional  perspective  is  given  priority  (hence  the  papers  by  Lind, 
Brunk,  Harder,  Yoder,  Dyck).  The  final  stage  of  the  Conference's  design 
asked  participants  to  translate  the  learnings  of  the  first  two  days  into 
the  implementational  phase  for  seminary  curricular  and  agency  planning. 

The  papers  that  follow  convey  well  the  accomplishments  of  stages 
I  and  II.  John  Miller's  evaluative  summary  of  the  Conference  focuses 
the  major  emphases  that  emerged.  The  charting  of  future  directions, 
the  purpose  of  stage  III  addressed  in  the  workshops  of  the  third  day, 
merits  recording  also  insofar  as  this  resource  of  papers  will  serve  the 
ongoing  work  of  the  seminaries  and  mission  agencies. 

The  Biblical  Studies  Workshop  reported: 

1.  The  Bible  must  continue  to  be  the  primary  text  of  the  curriculum; 
it  itself  is  a  missionary  document. 

2.  Recognizing  the  missional  priority  in  teaching  biblical  studies 
gives  rise  to  the  hermeneutical  circle--the  movement  from  the  text 

to  the  contemporary  context  and  back  to  the  text. 

3.  Seminary  administrative  policies  should  provide  for  ways  for 
seminary  faculty  to  get  the  practitioner  dimension,  the  missionary 
experience,  since  modeling  is  important  to  teaching. 

4.  Mission  should  be  present  in  the  curriculum  as  a  dimensional 
emphasis  and  in  specific  content.  It  should  be  both  dimension  and 
intention.  All  students  should  get  exposure  to  the  missional 
perspective. 

5.  Emphasis  upon  nurture  and  mission  should  complement,  not  compete 
with,  each  other  in  the  curriculum. 

The  History,  Theology,  and  Ethics  Workshop  reported: 

1.  More  important  than  specific  missions  courses  for  some  students, 
the  campus  must  have  a  mission  ethos.  Special  guest  speakers  should 
contribute  to  this  ethos;  missionaries  should  frequently  speak  on  campus. 
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2.  Our  basic  understanding  of  ministry  must  be  one  in  which  we 
prepare  graduates,  not  to  do  the  ministering  but  to  equip  members  for 
the  church’s  ministry  to  the  world.  Only  then  will  the  tension  between 
maintenance  and  mission  in  the  seminary  and  in  the  congregation  be 
resolved. 


3.  We  must  identify  specific  curricular  content  that  is  clearly 
missional  in  objective.  It  must  be  visible  in  the  academic  program; 
we  should  know  where  in  the  curriculum  specific  missional  issues  are 
systematically  addressed. 


4.  Conferences  like  this  are  part  of  the  task;  we  will  teach 
differently  because  we  have  been  sensitized  in  new  ways.  This  is  an 
important  part  of  faculty  development. 


5.  The  seminaries  and  the  congregations  must  catch  the  vision 
and  work  together  at  the  task,  otherwise  the  seminaries,  as  they  prepare 
congregational  leaders,  will  find  their  constituency  mandate  in  tension 
with  the  missional  objective. 

Several  times  during  the  Conference  it  was  noted  that  the  agenda  was 
incomplete.  The  Practical  Theology  department  was  not  included  in  the 
scope  of  planning.  While  this  had  been  consciously  omitted  and  postponed 
to  a  later  time  in  order  to  limit  the  scope  of  agenda  for  one  conference, 
it  was  noted  with  urgency  that  more  papers  need  to  be  written,  followed 
also  by  vigorous  discussion.  Hence,  for  the  next  time  the  agenda 
awaits  us : 


Teaching  Christian  Education  from  a  Missional  Perspective 
Teaching  Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling  from  a  Missional  Perspective 
Teaching  Psychological  and  Sociological  Learnings  from  a  Missional 
Perspective 

Teaching  Worship  from  a  Missional  Perspective 
Teaching  Preaching  from  a  Missional  Perspective 

Then  also  there  are  specific  pedagogical  models,  such  as  supervisory 
structures  and  experiential  learning,  which  merit  the  missional  perspectival 
analysis  as  well.  Further,  I  agree  with  David  Bosch  that  the  peace 
perspective  should  be  joined  to  the  mission  perspective  in  this  "Call  to 
Theological  Education." 


Willard  M.  Swart ley 

Director,  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies 
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THE  PLACE  OF  MISSION  IN  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 

David  J.  Bosch 


It  is  a  commonplace  that  we  are  experiencing  today  a  crisis  in  the 
Church's  understanding  of  mission.  It  is  ironic  that  this  crisis  is 
developing  in  a  period  when  the  word  "mission"  is  being  used  more  than 
ever  before--albeit  with  many  different  meanings.  We  have  reached  a 
stage  at  which  almost  anybody  using  the  concept  "mission"  has  to  explain 
how  he  understands  it  if  serious  confusion  is  to  be  avoided.  In  some 
evangelical  circles  we  even  detect  a  growing  aversion  for  the  word  "mission" 
and  a  tendency  to  substitute  "evangelism"  or,  even  more  popularly, 
"evangelization".  This  has  not  solved  the  problem,  however,  as 
"evangelism"  and  "evangelization"  are  today  also  both  experiencing  a 
similar  broadening  of  meaning. 

The  fact  that  the  teaching  of  "Missions"  or  Missiology  is  gradually 
disappearing  from  the  curricula  of  one  theological  institution  after 
another  further  emphasizes  this  malaise.  In  some  of  the  older  European 
faculties  of  theology  and  American  theological  seminaries  (Princeton, 

Harvard,  Union  in  New  York--to  mention  only  a  few),  where  the  early  part 
of  this  century  Missiology  appeared  to  be  firmly  entrenched,  the  chairs 
have  been  either  abolished  or  converted  into  others  for  World  Christianity, 
Ecumenical  Studies,  Third  World  Theologies,  World  Religions,  and  the  like. 

This  development  has  been  linked  with  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  numbers  of 
missionaries  or  "fraternal  workers"  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
churches  related  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

In  evangelical  churches  and  seminaries  the  situation  appears  to  be 
radically  different.  Not  only  is  the  enrollment  of  missionary  candidates 
climbing  steadily,  but  the  number  of  lectureships  in  Missiology  at 
evangelical  seminaries  is  showing  a  matching  increment.  Evangelicals 
would,  however,  be  well  advised  to  refrain  from  boasting  about  this 
state  of  affairs  or  from  using  statistics  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  right  and  the  others  wrong.  The  point  is  that  the  larger  part  of 
evangelical  missionary  work  is  considerably  younger  than  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  so-called  ecumenical  churches.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  evangelicals  will,  in  the  future,  face  problems  similar  to  those  of  other 
churches,  particularly  as  what  they  now  call  "missions"  increasingly 
becomes  "inter-church  relations".  The  tenure  of  missiology  as  it  was 
traditionally  understood  is  thus,  I  believe,  most  precarious  even  in 
evangelical  circles.  It  is  therefore  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  return 
to  the  classical  understanding  of  mission  and  Missiology  will  save  the  day. 

It  is,  moreover,  an  equally  moot  point  whether  such  a  return  could  be 
theologically  justified. 

It  may  help  to  clarify  issues  if  we  briefly  recapitulate  the  history 
of  the  interaction  between  the  Church's  missionary  activity  and  Missiology 
as  a  theological  discipline.  Some  of  the  roots  of  the  present  crisis 
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may  be  laid  bare  in  the  process.  This  should  be  viewed  not  merely  as 
an  academic  exercise  or  as  a  strategy  for  making  light  of,  or  even 
circumventing,  the  contemporary  crisis,  but  rather  as  an  opportunity  to 
confront  it.  Crisis,  as  Kosuke  Koyama  reminds  us,  is  the  place  where 
danger  and  promise  come  together,  where  they  intersect. 1 

The  study  of  mission  as  an  academic  discipline  is  of  recent  origin. 

The  first  incumbent  of  a  chair  in  Missiology,  Charles  Breckenridge ,  was 
appointed  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1836.  In  Germany  Karl  Graul,  founder 
of  the  Leipzig  Missionary  Society,  was  appointed  to  a  newly  established 
chair  in  Missiology  at  Erlangen  University  in  1864,  a  position  which  his 
death  shortly  after  his  inaugural  lecture  prevented  him  from  occupying. 

It  was  to  be  another  thirty-two  years  before  Missiology  first  gained  a 
permanent  foothold  on  the  European  continent  with  the  appointment  in  1896 
of  Gustav  Warneck  as  professor  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Warneck, 
who  is  universally  recognized  as  the  father  of  Missiology  as  an  academic 
discipline,  deeply  influenced  Joseph  Schmidlin  who  in  1910  was  appointed 
to  the  first  chair  in  Missiology  at  a  Catholic  theological  faculty,  that 
of  the  University  of  Minister.  In  the  following  decades  Missiology 
became  a  generally  accepted  discipline  in  many  seminaries  and  universities, 
particularly  in  the  U.S.A.  No  less  than  59  of  the  71  chairs  in  Missiology 
in  existence  in  1950  were  in  the  States.  Since  1950  the  number  has  increased 
even  further  although,  as  already  mentioned,  some  important  ground  has  been 
lost  to  other  subjects  in  several  institutions  and  the  trend  is  continuing. 
Even  where  Missiology  is  still  taught,  uncertainty  often  prevails. 

The  contemporary  crisis  in  mission  is  dramatized  in  titles  such  as 
the  following:  Christian  Missions  and  the  Judgment  of  God  (David  Paton) ; 

The  Unpopular  Missionary  (Ralph  Dodge) ;  The  Ugly  Missionary  (John  Carden) ; 
Missionary,  Go  Home!  (James  Scherer);  Revolution  in  Missions  (W.  C.  Lamott) ; 
Missions  in  a  Time  of  Testing  (R.  K.  Orchard);  and  Missions  at  the  Crossroads 
(T.  S.  Soltau)--all  from  the  pens  of  Christian  scholars  since  the  1950’s. 

The  general  mood  of  self-doubt  reflected  in  these  titles  has  been  provoked 
by  developments  such  as  the  attainment  of  independence  by  the  former 
colonies  of  the  West,  the  revival  of  non-Christian  religions,  the  existence  of 
"autonomous"  churches  in  the  erstwhile  "mission  fields",  the  advance  of 
secularism  in  the  West  (which  has,  in  effect,  turned  the  West  into  a 
mission  field),  and  the  fact  that  the  Christian  faith  is  losing  ground  in 
comparison  with  other  creeds  and  ideologies  so  that  Christianity  is 
increasingly  becoming  a  minority  religion. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  argue  that  the  contemporary  crisis  has  been 
caused  by  these  and  similar  developments.  It  is,  rather,  something  of  a 
delayed  symptom  of  a  disease  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  endemic  in 
Christian  missions.  I  am  by  no  means  suggesting  that  the  entire  missionary 
enterprise  is  to  be  lamented.  Far  from  it.  I  am  after  all,  by  conviction, 
myself  a  missionary.  It  has  become  popular  in  many  quarters  to  disparage 
the  entire  Christian  missionary  enterprise.  Stephen  Neill  comments,  "To 
listen  to  missionary  history  as  represented  in  some  quarters,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  conclude  that  missionaries  have  never  done  anything  but 
make  mistakes"^  I  have  no  desire  to  mount  that  bandwagon! 
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The  fact  that  we  affirm  the  Church's  missionary  outreach  should  not, 
however,  close  our  eyes  to  what  has  gone  wrong  iwth  it.  The  Bible  frequently 
forbids  us  to  judge  others;  it  says  nothing  to  discourage  us  from  examining 
ourselves  and  confessing  our  mistakes!  We  are  called  to  repent;  however, 
a  call  to  repentance  is  not  a  call  to  abandon  important  work  but  to  do  it 
in  a  different  way. 

I  want  to  select  only  two  aspects  of  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  missionary  enterprise.  They  are,  I  believe,  the  major  factors 
responsible  for  our  current  malaise. 

First,  it  is  not  simply  accidental  that  the  beginnings  of  the  modern 
missionary  enterprise  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  Western  colonial 
expansion  into  the  Americas,  Africa  and  Asia.  Both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  at  first  regarded  mission  as  primarily,  if  not  solely,  the 
responsibility  of  the  colonial  powers.  Pope  Alexander  VI  divided  the  entire 
world  beyond  Europe  between  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  transferring 
to  them  not  only  political  rights  in  those  regions  but  also  the  responsibility 
to  christianize  the  nations  within  their  respective  spheres  of  influence. 
Protestant  thinking  of  the  period  is  epitomized  in  a  statement  released 
in  1652  by  the  Lutheran  theological  faculty  in  Wittenberg  in  which  the 
missionary  responsibility  of  the  Church  was  denied  on  biblical,  historical 
and  theological  grounds.  The  missionary  duty  of  colonial  authorities  was, 
however,  endorsed  with  a  reference  to  the  judges  and  kings  of  Israel  who 
were  charged  with  the  subjugation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
they  occupied. ^  When  Missiology  became  an  approved  theological  subject  in 
Germany  two  and  a  half  centuries  later,  something  of  this  attitude  was  still 
in  evidence.  In  1909  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Munster  was  asked  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  "to  pay  attention  to 
colonialism  in  their  teaching".  This  first  Roman  Catholic  chair  in  Missiology 
in  Germany  was  explicitly  defined  as  being  for  the  teaching  of  "missions 
in  the  German  protectorates. "5 

We  may  claim  that  all  this  now  lies  irrevocably  in  the  past  and  that  our 
own  mission  agencies  in  any  case  never  regarded  mission  in  this  light.  The 
problem  is,  however,  that  the  legacy  of  the  close  liaison  between  Christian 
missions  and  Western  colonialism  casts  its  shadow  over  all  missionary 
endeavors  that  originate  in  the  West.  There  is  no  way  of  escaping  this.  It 
is,  moreover,  seriously  to  be  questioned  whether  we  ourselves  have  completely 
escaped  the  impact  of  the  colonial  mentality.  All  too  frequently  the 
modifications  in  our  missionary  policies  and  practices  are  little  more  than 
superficial  modernizations  and  adjustments.  Our  inveterate  paternalism, 
moreover,  manifests  itself  in  the  entire  debate  on  indigenizat ion  or,  more 
recently,  contextualization.  The  tacit  assumption  appears  to  be  that  the 
Christian  faith  is  already  fully  and  properly  indigenized  in  the  West.  We 
have  "arrived"  and  are  now  (impatiently?)  waiting  for  the  churches  in  the 
Third  World  to  complete  the  process  we  ourselves  have  concluded  long  since. 

We  fail  to  recognize  (a)  that  indigenization/contextualization  can  by  de¬ 
finition  never  be  completed,  and  (b)  that  frequently  the  very  structure  of 
Church  and  theology,  as  it  has  taken  shape  in  the  West,  is  the  real  stumbling- 
block,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the  "younger"  churches. ^ 
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The  second  major  factor  responsible  for  the  present  embarrassment  in 
the  field  of  mission  relates  to  the  fact  that  the  modern  missionary 
enterprise  was  born  and  bred  outside  the  Church.  The  Church  itself--and 
this  goes  for  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  although  the  latter  were 
probably  in  this  respect  more  guilty  than  the  former--did  not  regard  itself 
as  called  to  mission.  The  Reformation  definitions  of  the  Church  were,  without 
exception,  concerned  only  with  what  happened  inside  the  Church:  preaching, 
the  sacraments,  discipline,  etc.  The  Church  was  a  place  where  something 
was  being  done  (passive  voice!)  and  not  a  people  who  did  something. 

Stephen  Neill  is  correct  in  asserting  that,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
the  Reformation  pronouncements  on  the  Church  "call  up  a  vision  of  a  typical 
English  village  ....  where  all  are  baptized  Christians,  compelled  to  live 
more  or  less  Christian  lives  under  the  brooding  eye  of  parson  and  squire. 

In  such  a  context  'evangelization'  has  hardly  any  meaning,  since  all  are  in 
some  sense  already  Christian,  and  need  no  more  than  to  be  safeguarded 
against  error  in  religion  and  viciousness  in  life"!^ 

The  result  of  this  was  that,  when  the  missionary  flame  was  eventually 
kindled,  it  burned  on  the  fringes  of  the  institutional  Church,  not  infrequently 
meeting  with  passionate  resistance  from  the  "official"  Church. 

The  story  of  the  multiplication  of  missionary  societies  is  so  well-known 
that  I  need  not  elaborate  on  it.  I  wish,  however,  to  point  to  the  disastrous 
influence  this  had  on  the  subsequent  development  of  the  study  of  mission  as 
an  academic  discipline.  When  Missiology  was  eventually  granted  a  place  in 
theological  institutions,  this  was  the  result  of  pressure  from  missionary 
societies,  or  (particularly  in  the  United  States)  from  students,  or  in  some 
instances  even  from  a  government.  On  the  whole  neither  the  churches  nor 
the  theological  schools  themselves  welcomed  the  intruder.  Mission  was  an 
appendix  to  the  Church;  Missiology  would  be  no  more  than  that  in  the  theological 
curriculum.  Traditionally  theology  was  subdivided  into  biblical,  systematic, 
historical  and  practical  disciplines  and  it  was  not  clear  how  and  where 
Missiology  should  fit  in.  The  general  tendency  was  to  regard  it  as  a  sub¬ 
division  of  Practical  Theology  since  it  was  supposed  to  be  concerned  with 
practical  application. 

This  view  is,  in  fact,  still  propagated  in  some  circles,  particularly 
Roman  Catholic.  According  to  Karl  Rahner,  Practical  Theology  is  "the 
theological,  normative  science  regarding  the  self-realization  of  the  Church 
in  all  its  dimensions. " ^  One  of  these  dimensions  is  mission.  Whereas 
"ordinary"  Practical  Theology  considers  the  internal  upbuilding  of  the  Church 
in  the  West,  Missiology  is  concerned  with  the  incipient  Church  in  the 
Third  World,  in  other  words,  with  the  "self-realization  of  the  Church"  in 
new  territories. 

We  need  not  elaborate  on  efforts  to  incorporate  Missiology  into  other 
theological  disciplines,  such  as  Church  History  or  Systematic  Theology. 

The  underlying  principle  was  the  same  in  each  case:  Missiology  could  not 
stand  on  its  own;  it  had  to  earn  legitimacy  by  being  introduced  into  the 
theological  curriculum  as  an  appendix  to  an  approved  and  classical  discipline. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  Missiology  was  indeed  frequently  assigned  an 
independent  place  in  the  theological  curriculum,  usually  for  practical 
considerations  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  principle.  It  was  widely  believed. 
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remarks  R.  Pierce  Beaver,  "that  by  placing  a  professor  of  Missions  in  a 
seminary  the  waning  tide  of  missionary  interest  and  zeal  might  be  stemmed-" 
The  introduction  of  Missiology  therefore  had  "the  purpose  of  indoctrinating 
future  pastors  and  of  recruiting  and  orienting  missionary  candidates  - 

Other  theologians  tended  to  regard  their  missiological  colleague  with 
aloofness,  if  not  with  condescension,  particularly  since  he  frequently 
happened  to  be  an  ex-missionary  who  had  once  worked  in  "Tahiti,  Teheran  or 
Timbuktu. "10  They  did  not  know  quite  what  to  make  of  a  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  their  institution.  Because  of  this  lonely  and  at  times 
precarious  existence, the  missiologist  not  uncommonly  had  to  make  do  with  a 
minimal  theological  basis  for  his  subject.  Moreover,  since  none  of  the 
other  subjects  made  any  meaningful  reference  to  the  missionary  dimension 
of  biblical,  systematic,  historical  and  practical  theology,  the  missiologist 
often  became  his  own  (sometimes  whimsical)  exegete,  systematic  theologian 
and  historian.  He  thus  developed  an  entire  theological  encyclopedia 
for  the  use  of  the  missionary.  1 

By  duplicating  the  entire  field  of  theology,  Missiology  in  effect 
confirmed  its  image  as  a  dispensable  addendum  and  thus  further  contributed 
to  its  own  isolation.  Missiology  was  a  technique  rather  than  a  theology  of 
mission.  It  was  a  science  of  the  missionary,  for  the  missionary.12  Both 
Warneck  and  Schmidlin,  fathers  respectively  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Missiology,  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  there  would  be  sufficient 
material,  knowledge,  and  specialists  to  enable  Missiology  to  vindicate 
itself  in  the  company  of  the  other  theological  disciplines. 

Redefining  Church  and  Mission 


The  solution  lies  neither  in  regarding  Missiology  as  a  sub-division  of 
one  of  the  classical  theological  disciplines  nor  in  its  self-assertion  as 
an  autonomous  subject.  We  need  a  solution  beyond  either  of  these  alternatives 
A  third  option,  that  of  jettisoning  the  entire  concept  of  mission  or 
relegating  it  to  the  annals  of  history,  must  also  be  rejected  with  emphasis. 
The  Western  Church  is  today  acutely  embarrassed  by  its  legacy  of  paternalism 
and  arrogance.  The  resultant  bad  conscience  inspires  this  tendency  to 
substitute  "Development  Aid"  or  "Peace  Service"  or  "Justice  and  Reconciliation 
for  mission.  "India  needs  tractors,  not  tracts,"  we  read  in  a  church 
magazine.  The  Church  has  to  dissolve  itself  in  the  world  and  contribute 
only  indirectly  towards  human  betterment. 

I  believe  this  approach  to  be  utterly  misguided.  The  proposal  to  convert 
Missiology  into  Comparative  Theology, 13  Ecumenical  Studies,  Third  World 
Theology,  or  World  Christianity  is  equally  unacceptable.  In  each  of  these 
cases  something  would  be  lost  because  each  of  these  subjects  is  both  narrower 
and  broader  than  Missiology.  A  further  contrivance  is  to  abandon  the 
teaching  of  Missiology  as  a  separate  subject,  and  then  to  expect  other 
theological  disciplines  to  incorporate  the  missionary  dimension  into  the 
entire  field  of  theology.  This  strategy,  which  may  be  termed  "integration , " 
is  advocated  particularly  in  Britain.  It  sounds  ideal,  but  close  examination 
discloses,  as  0.  G.  Myklebust  has  pointed  out, 14  two  serious  defects:  on 
the  whole  the  teachers  of  other  theological  disciplines  are  not  themselves 
adequately  aware  of  the  missionary  element  implicit  in  all  theology,  nor 
do  they  have  the  knowledge  needed  to  teach  the  subject. 
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We  have  evidently  run  into  a  cul-de-sac.  There  are  equally  .cogent 
objections  to  regarding  Missiology  as  merely  an  element  of  all  theological 
disciplines,  to  its  being  substituted  by  another  theological  field,  to 
its  being  a  branch  of  Practical  Theology  or  some  other  facet  of  classical 
theology,  as  well  as  to  its  independent  existence  in  its  own  right.  So 
what  do  we  do? 

We  should  begin,  I  believe,  by  redefining  the  aim  of  mission,  and  with 
it,  that  of  Missiology. 

Roman  Catholicism  as  well  as  Protestantism  have  traditionally  emphasized 
one  or  both  of  two  aims  of  mission:  conversion  (or  "the  salvation  of  souls") 
and  the  planting  of  the  Church.  Let  us  look  briefly  at  each  of  these. 

1.  Conversion:  man  is  here  regarded  from  the  perspective  of  the  Fall. 

He  is  eternally  lost  and  must  be  found  and  saved.  It  is  the  aim  of  mission 
to  lead  sinners  to  a  saving  encounter  with  Jesus  Christ.  This  understanding 
of  conversion  as  the  over-riding  aim  of  mission  is  today  still  prevalent 

in  evangelical  circles.  This  also  holds  for  the  Church  Growth  movement, 
for  even  if  Donald  McGavran  and  others  propagate  the  planting  and  growth 
of  churches,  they  do  not  conceive  of  the  Church  as  an  institution  of 
salvation.  They  see  church  growth  rather  in  terms  of  an  increasing  number 
of  individual  conversions.  People  must  become  Christians  so  that  they 
can  help  others  become  Christians,  and  so  on.  In  Roman  Catholicism 
conversion  as  the  aim  of  mission  has  traditionally  been  championed  by  the 
Munster  School . 

2.  The  planting  of  the  Church  as  the  aim  of  mission  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  in  its  most  radical  form  by  the  (Roman  Catholic)  School  of  Louvain. 
Mission  emanates  from  the  Church,  it  is  carried  out  by  the  Church  for  the 
Church,  and  its  aim  is  the  Church.  The  ecclesiology  behind  the  Louvain  School 
derives  from  Cardinal  Robert  Bellarmine,  a  leading  figure  in  the  Counter- 
Reformation.  The  Church  is  defined  in  terms  of  its  visible,  institutional 
and  juridical  characteristics.  It  is  above  all  an  institution  of  salvation 
and  an  organizational  entity,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  state,  "just  as 
visible  and  concrete  as  the  Republic  of  Venice"  (Bellarmine).  The  aim  of 
mission  is  to  plant  this  Church  as  dispenser  of  salvation  in  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  territories. 

Let  me  immediately  affirm  that  there  is  much  validity  in  both  these 
aims.  Both,  properly  understood,  are  indispensable.  Unless  our  mission 
work  leads  people  to  a  saving  encounter  with  the  living  Christ  and  unless 
those  who  have  never  experienced  this  encounter  are  incorporated  into  a 
worshipping  body,  we  have  fallen  lamentably  short  of  our  calling.  But  if 
these  aims--even  both  taken  together--become  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  our 
mission,  we  fail  in  equal  measure,  for  if  they  are  isolated  from  the  wider 
aim  of  mission  (to  which  we  will  return) ,  they  suffer  from  an  essential 
deficiency. 

First,  the  strong  emphasis  on  conversion  suggests  that  the  over-riding 
purpose  of  mission  is  to  prepare  people  for  the  hereafter.  They  are  to  be 
challenged  to  accept  Christ  so  as  to  make  sure  of  a  passage  to  heaven. 

The  "saved"  in  the  biblical  text,  "Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
you  will  be  saved,"  is  reduced  to  the  reservation  of  a  place  in  heaven. 

The  motive  for  "accepting  Christ"  is  thus  one's  own  redemption.  Mission, 
a  consequence,  fosters  pious  egocentrism. 
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Karl  Barth  however,  has,  pointed  out  that  the  Christian's  personal 
enjoyment  of  salvation  nowhere  becomes  the  theme  of  biblical  conversion 
stories.  To  be  sure,  enjoying  salvation  is  a  truly  biblical  notion  and 
not  unimportant.  However,  the  Bible  refers  to  it  as  something  almost 
incidental;  people  receive  it,  as  it  were,  without  expecting  or  seeking 
it.  What  makes  one  a  Christian  is  not  primarily  one's  personal  experience 
of  redemption,  but  one's  ministry. 15”“ 

Second,  preoccupation  with  the  planting  of  the  Church  rather  than, 
or  in  addition  to,  conversion  as  the  aim  of  mission  does  not  fundamentally 
solve  this  problem  of  pious  egocentricity .  Individual  self-centrism  simply 
becomes  collective  self-centrism.  The  Church  becomes  an  end  in  itself.  It 
collects  and  conserves  people  for  heaven.  It  is  a  waiting-room  for  the 
hereafter.  As  such  it  becomes  an  institute  of  self-preservation  which 
invites  people  to  come  in  out  of  the  world.  It  does  not  itself  go  into 
the  world  except  in  evangelistic  forays,  during  which  people  are  snatched 
from  mortal  peril  and  dragged  aboard  into  a  life-boat.  The  Church  of  the 
West  is  taken  as  a  model,  if  not  the  blueprint,  for  all  ages  and  cultures 
and  attempts  are  made  to  "implant"  it  in  the  Third  World,  complete  with 
dioceses,  parishes,  clerical  offices,  buildings,  seminaries,  and  all  the 
panoply  of  self-maintenance  and  self-assertion.  Mission  is  the  road  from 
the  institutional  Church  to  the  Church  that  has  to  be  instituted.  All  reality 
is  divided  into  "Church"  and  "world,"  and  mission  involves  the  enlargement 
of  the  domain  of  the  Church  at  the  expense  of  the  world.  More  and  more 
tracts  of  world  have  to  be  conquered,  incorporated  into  the  Church,  and 
taken  care  of.  Salvation  is  a  treasure  of  which  the  Church  can  dispose  at 
will,  the  Gospel  its  self-evident  possession.  In  the  Church  there  is 
light,  outside  only  darkness. 

There  still  exist,  of  course,  groups  of  Christians  who  perceive  reality 
in  this  way.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  revolutionary  and  secularistic 
world  of  the  20th  century  has  destroyed  the  naive  juxtaposition  of  the  Church 
and  world,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  "us"  and  "them.” 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  was  Vatican  II  which  initiated  the  break 
with  traditional  static  ecclesiology .  The  conceptual  picture  of  the  Church 
as  an  institution  was  supplemented  by  two  others:  those  of  the  Church  as 
the  mystical  Body  of  Christ  and  as  God's  pilgrim  people  in  the  world. In 
the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church  (Lumen  Gentium) 
the  Church  is  not  primarily  described  as  a  sociological  entity,  but  as  the 
mystery  of  God's  presence  in  the  world,  "in  the  nature  of  a  sacrament." 

In  Protestantism  a  comparable  development  has  taken  place.  Characteristic 
of  this  is  Karl  Barth's  treatment  of  the  Church  in  the  three  books  of  Volume  IV 
of  his  Church  Dogmatics.  In  the  first  he  considers  "The  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Gathering  of  the  Christian  Community",  in  which  the  institutional  aspect 
of  the  Church's  life,  the  being  of  the  Church,  receives  attention.  In  the 
second  "The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  Christian  Community"  is 
discussed,  in  a  manner  which  resembles  the  notion  of  the  Church  as  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  recent  Roman  Catholic  theology.  In  the  third  the  emphasis 
is  on  "The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Sending  of  the  Christian  Community";  this  is 
analogous  to  the  Roman  Catholic  vision  of  the  Church  as  the  pilgrim  people  of 
God. 
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These  three  modes  of  existence  of  the  Church  cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation 
from  each  other.  The  Church's  being,  its  up-building  and  its  mission  are 
inextricably  woven  together.  Winston  Crum  describes  the  Church  as  an  ellipse 
with  two  foci:  "In  and  around  the  first  she  acknowledges  and  enjoys  the 
Source  of  her  life  and  mission.  This  is  an  ingathering  and  recharging  focus. 
Worship  and  prayer  are  emphasized  here.  From  and  through  the  other  focus 
she  engages  and  challenges  the  world.  This  is  a  forth-going  and  self-spending 
focus.  Service  and  evangelization  are  stressed.  Ideally,  Christians  learn 
to  function  in  both  ways  at  once,  as  it  were  making  the  ellipse  into  a 
circle  with  both  foci  at  the  center. "17  Karl  Barth  adopts  essentially 
the  same  position: 

\ 

As  an  apostolic  Church  the  Church  can  never  in  any  respect  be 
an  end  in  itself,  but,  following  the  existence  of  the  apostles, 
it  exists  only  as  it  exercises  the  ministry  of  a  herald  ....  Its 
mission  is  not  additional  to  its  being.  It  is,  as  it  is  sent  and 
active  in  its  mission.  It  builds  up  itself  for  the  sake  of  its 
mission  and  in  relation  to  it. 18 

This  implies  that  a  definite  end  is  made  to  the  introversion  of  the 
Church,  an  introversion  which  manifests  itself  in  the  Church's  devotion  to 
conversion  and  church  planting,  in  other  words,  to  mission  work  in  which 
converts  and  young  churches  are  lifted  out  of  the  world  into  a  religious 
province.  In  I  Peter  2:9,  10  the  Church  is  characterized  as  "a  chosen  people, 
a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  people  belonging  to  God".  This  represents 
one  pole  of  the  ellipse.  It  exists,  however,  for  the  service  of  the  second 
pole,  "that  you  may  proclaim  the  praises  of  him  who  called  you  out  of 
darkness  into  his  wonderful  light."  Now  the  purpose  of  the  proclamation 
of  those  praises  is  more  than  the  ingathering  of  those  saved  from  the  world. 

It  includes  a  penetration  into  the  world  without  loss  of  the  Church's  self¬ 
hood.  This  was  already  the  case  in  the  Old  Testament:  "Whenever  the  people 
of  Israel  renewed  their  covenant  with  God,  they  recognized  that  they  were 
renewing  their  obligation  to  the  orphan,  the  widow,  the  weak,  and  the 
stranger. "19  The  treatment  of  the  oppressed  and  under-privileged  was  the 
touchstone  for  the  genuineness  of  the  believers'  covenant  with  God.  The 
second  pole  of  the  ellipse  measures  the  authenticity  of  the  first. 

The  issue  could  be  posed  in  another  way  by  asking  whether  our  watchword 
is:  "the  world  for  the  Church?"  or,  "the  Church  for  the  world?"  The 
answer  should  be  clear:  the  Church  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  not 
the  world  for  the  sake  of  the  Church.  The  Bible  begins  with  the  story  of 
creation  not  with  that  of  the  elect  people  of  Israel  as  prefiguration  of 
the  Church;  it  ends  with  the  city  of  God  which  will  be  without  a  temple. ^0 
The  community  of  believers  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  world, 
a  leaven  in  society;  and  what  is  striking  about  salt  and  light  and  leaven 
is  that  they  surrender  themselves  without  reservation,  but  without  ceasing 
to  be  what  they  are!  The  point  at  issue  here  is  therefore  not  the  Church ' s 
self-affirmation  and  self-maintenance  but  its  character  as  servant.  In 
the  Lord's  Prayer  we  are  taught  before  anything  else  to  pray  away  from 
ourselves.  We  pray  for  the  glorification  of  God's  Name,  the  coming  of 
his  Kingdom,  the  manifestation  of  his  will.  Indeed,  we  do  not  only  pray 
away  from  ourselves  but  also  against  ourselves.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Church  surrenders  herself,  to  God  and  the  world,  as  the  "community  of 
the  dispersed"  (Melanchthon) . 
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It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  realize  that  this  self-giving  of 
the  Church  is  not  a  burden  inflicted  upon  her,  not  a  new  law  laid  on  her 
back.  As  Lesslie  Newbigin  puts  it. 

We  have  regarded  witness  as  a  demand  laid  upon  us  instead 
of  seeing  it  as  a  gift  promised  to  us.  We  have  made  the 
missionary  imperative  into  a  law,  a  heavy  burden  laid  upon 
the  conscience  of  Christians,  whereas  the  New  Testament  sees  it  as 
a  gracious  gift,  as--if  I  may  use  the  phrase- -a  spin-off  from 
Pentecost....  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  New  Testament 
corresponding  to  the  almost  frantic  appeals  for  missionary  activity 
which  have  been  common  in  the  Protestant  missionary  practice. 21 

Elsewhere  Newbigin  says,  "The  word  'You  shall  be  my  witnesses'  is  not  a 
command  to  be  obeyed  but  a  promise  to  be  trusted. "22  This  is  demonstrated 
by  Paul  who  introduces  himself  to  the  church  in  Rome  as  somebody  who, 
through  Christ,  has  "received  the  privilege  of  a  commission  in  his  name  to 
lead  to  faith  and  obedience  men  in  all  nations"  (Rom.  1:5). 

This  kind  of  ecclesiology  has  far-reaching  implications  for  our  view  of 
what  mission  is.  Mission  is  more  than  an  activity  aimed  at  conversion  and 
church  planting.  "Mission  simply  and  only  means  being  sent  to  witness  to 
the  love  of  God  in  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  Jesus  Christ„"23  "in  his 
mission,  God-as-love  reaches  out  in  grace  to  his  creatures. "24  in  the  words 
of  Vatican  II,  "missionary  activity  is  nothing  else,  and  nothing  less,  than 
the  manifestation  of  God's  plan,  its  epiphany  and  realization  in  the  world 
and  in  history. "23  "In  mission  the  reign  of  Christ  is  manifested  in  and 
through  the  lives,  words  and  deeds  of  the  disciples  whom  he  has  commissioned. " 26 
Mission  is  epiphany:  God's  arrival  on  the  scene.  This  is  the  framework 
in  which  it  appears  in  the  so-called  Great  Commission:  "All  authority 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  has  been  given  to  me.  Therefore  go  ..."  (Mt.  28:18,  19). 
In  the  Church's  mission  the  Lord  of  the  entire  world  reveals  himself. 

In  (re-) defining  the  aim  of  mission  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
recognize  that  mission  is  concerned  not  only  with  "religious"  activities. 

Neither  was  the  New  Testament  Church  an  introverted  religious  community. 

If  it  had  been,  it  would--to  mention  only  one  likely  consequence- -probably 
have  been  referred  to  as  a  thiasos,  as  were  the  mystery  religions. 22 
Ekklgsia,  Church,  is  basically,  however,  a  civil  concept.  The  Church  is 
simultaneously  a  sociological  and  a  theological  reality;  it  is  both 
distinguished  from  and  involved  in  society.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  had 
the  small  group  around  Jesus  been  a  thiasos ,  the  early  Christian  confession 
Igsous  Kyrios  ("Jesus  is  Lord!")  could  scarcely  have  placed  the  Christians  on 
a  collision  course  with  the  Roman  government.  The  Christians  confessed, 

"Christ  is  both  Redeemer  and  Lord."  Had  they  been  members  of  a  thiasos ,  they 
would  at  most  have  said,  "Christ  is  Redeemer."  His  lordship,  however, 
included  the  reclamation  of  his  world  from  the  ravages  of  Satan.  The 
Christian  faith,  contrary  to  what  the  common  use  of  the  expression  "practising 
Christians"  seems  to  suggest,  does  not  manifest  itself  only  in  religious 
exercises . 

Precisely  when  mission  is  understood  in  this  fuller  sense  as  the--admittedly 
imperfect — manifestation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
forecast  the  outcome  in  any  detail.  When  the  gospel  is  proclaimed,  a 
process  is  set  in  motion  which  cannot  be  expected  to  run  on  well-worn  tracks. 
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"Mission,"  says  Ivan  Illich,  "is  the  growth  of  the  One  Church  but  also  the 
growth  of  the  humanly  ever  new  Church.  Mission  is  the  social  flowering  of 
the  Word  into  an  ever  changing  present."  We  have  to  do  here  with  "the  Word 
of  God  as  the  Church  in  her  becoming;  the  Word  as  the  Church  in  her 
borderline  situations;  the  Church  as  a  surprise  and  puzzle;  ....  the  Church 
when  her  historical  appearance  is  so  new  that  she  has  to  strain  herself 
to  recognize  her  past  in  the  mirror  of  the  present;  the  Church  where  she 
is  pregnant  of  new  revelations  for  a  people  in  which  she  dawns. "28 

Mission  is,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  Illich,  not  the  mother  of  what  is 
to  come,  but  the  midwife.  It  facilitates  the  birth  of  something  not  of 
its  own  making,  not  created  in  its  own  image.  It  would  be  utterly  foolish 
of  any  midwife  to  expect  the  new-born  infant  to  bear  the  stamp  of  her  own 
features ! 


"Dimension"  and  "Intention" 


We  have  considered,  briefly,  how  we  should  view  the  Church  from  the 
perspective  of  its  missionary  involvement  in  the  world.  Hans-Werner  Gensichen 
has  shed  a  welcome  ray  of  light  on  the  is^ye  under  discussion  by  introducing 
the  concepts  "dimension"  and  "intention."  The  Church's  entire  nature, 
he  asserts,  is  characterized  by  a  missionary  dimension.  However,  not 
everything  the  Church  is  and  does  is  explicitly  or  intentionally  missionary. 

The  Church  is  always  "missionary"  but  not  always  "missionizing. "  Now  it  is 
important  that  a  dynamic  and  creative  tension  be  maintained  between  dimension 
and  intention. 

The  missionary  dimension  is  primary.  Unless  the  Church  is  "missionary 
by  its  very  nature"  (Ad  Gentes  2)  it  would  be  preposterous  to  engage  in  a 
missionary  encounter  with  the  world.  Gensichen  lists  five  criteria  for  a 
missionary  church.  It  is  a  church  (1)  in  which  outsiders  are  welcome  and 
made  to  feel  at  home;  (2)  which  is  not  merely  an  object  of  pastoral  care 
with  the  pastor  enjoying  the  monopoly;  (3)  whose  members  are  equipped  for 
involvement  in  society  and  who  are,  in  fact,  actively  involved  in  it; 

(4)  which  is  structurally  supple  in  order  to  meet  new  needs  and  challenges; 
and  (5)  which  does  not  defend  the  privileges  of  a  select  group. 

The  problem  is  that,  all  too  often,  the  church  lacks  this  vital  missionary 
dimension  and  yet  becomes  involved  in  a  missionary  enterprise.  Such  a 
church  erects  a  colossal  missionary  machine  without  being  in  itself  missionary. 
The  result  is  all  manner  of  aberrations.  The  church  imparts  its  own  ghetto 
mentality  to  the  people  it  "reaches."  It  engages,  not  in  mission,  but  in 
propaganda,  reproducing  carbon  copies  of  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Church  is  missionary  by  its  very  nature,  when 
it  is  in  yet  not  of^  the  world,  when  the  new  fellowship  in  the  Church  so 
astonishes  outsiders  that  they  refer  to  Christians  as  people  "who  turn  the 
world  upside  down"  (cf.  Acts  17:6),  when  the  Church,  living  on  the  border¬ 
line  between  the  "already"  and  the  "not  yet,"  as  "first-fruits  of  the  Spirit," 
and  "pledge  of  what  is  to  come"  (cf.  Jas.  1:18;  2  Cor.  1:22;  5:5;  Eph.  1:14), 
lives  in  this  world  as  harbinger  and  first  fruit  of  God's  Kingdom,  it  is 
divinely  equipped  to  be  God's  agent  in  his  encounter  with  the  world. 
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Mission  in  Theological  Education 


We  have  travelled  a  long  and  at  times  circuitous  route  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  point  where  we  may  now  venture  some  concluding  remarks  about  the 
teaching  of  Missiology  within  the  framework  of  a  theological  institution. 

A  major  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  present  division  of  theological 
subjects  was  canonized  in  a  period  when  the  Church  in  Europe  was  completely 
introverted.  When  the  "right"  to  exist  was  at  last  grudgingly  conceded  to 
Missiology  a  solution  was  attempted  either  in  assigning  to  Missiology  a 
completely  separate  sphere,  or  in  making  it  a  component  of  one  of  the 
"classical"  disciplines,  or  in  the  pious  hope  that  the  other  disciplines 
would  embroider  their  own  courses  slightly  by  including  some  threads  of 
mission.  None  of  these  attempts  proved  satisfactory  for  reasons  already 
mentioned. 

The  way  ahead  should,  I  believe,  be  sought  in  the  direction  of  a  combination 
of  the  three  attempted  solutions.  This  is  one  of  those  instances  where 
the  whole  would  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  components! 

The  key  is  to  be  found  in  Gensichen's  distinction  between  "dimension" 
and  "intention",  to  which  we  earlier  referred.  A  comparable- -though  not 
in  every  respect  identical--distinction  is  that  between  (God's)  mission 
and  (the  churches'*)  missions .  "Mission"  is  the  action  of  God  in  which  the 
Church  shares,  it  belongs  to  the  essential  nature  and  character  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  is  the  Church  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  sent  into  the  world 
(Barth).  This  constitutes  part  of  its  essence.  "Missions"  are  particular 
forms,  related  to  specific  times,  places  or  needs,  of  this  essential  participation 
in  God's  mission.  They  are  identifiable  activities  of  the  Church,  activities 
that  flow  from  its  missionary  nature.  In  our  missiological  teaching  both 
these  aspects  should  receive  attention. 

Let  us  first  attend  to  the  dimensional  aspect,  to  "mission".  Here 
Missiology  should  provoke  theology  as  a  whole  to  discover  anew  that 
mission  is  not  simply  a  more  or  less  neglected  department  of  the  Church's 
life,  that  mission  does  not  enter  into  the  picture  only  when  a  "specialist" 
from  outside  appears  on  the  scene  or  when  a  collection  is  taken.  Missiology, 
from  this  perspective,  is  not  simply  yet  another  subject  but  a  dimension 
of  theology  as  a  whole,  an  indispensable  dimension  which  must  preserve  the 
Church  from  parochialism  and  provincialism.  It  constitutes  a  "test  of  faith" 
for  Church  and  theology. 

This  implies  that  Missiology  has,  in  the  first  place,  a  critical  function. 

It  operates  as  a  leaven  in  theology,  and  sometimes  as  a  gadfly.  It  causes 
unrest,  a  rustling  among  the  dry  bones.  It  articulates  mission  as  the 
conscience  of  the  Church,  for  it  always  questions,  uncovers,  digs  down,  prods, 

and  .  irritates.  It  scrutinizes  the  Church  and  proclaims  it  guilty. 

No  group  of  people  can  ever  hug  God's  mission  to  themselves,  or  boast  of 
having  accomplished  (or  channelled)  it.  It  is  dynami^j,  and  unless  we  handle 
it  in  the  proper  manner,  it  will  explode  in  our  faces. 
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It  is  from  this  perspective  that  Missiology  put  its  questions  to 
Systematic  Theology  among  other  disciplines.  If  Systematic  Theology  is 
the  comprehensive  and  systematic  study  of  the  Christian  faith,  how  can  it 
possibly  occur  that  it  is  frequently  done  in  splendid  iso^tion  from  the  world 
outside  the  Church,  particularly  the  non-Christian  world?  How  can  so  much 
of  Systematic  Theology  remain  blind  and  deaf  to  the  fact  that  the  total 
situation  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  West  no  less  than  elsewhere,  is 
today  a  missionary  one?  How  can  the  theologian  forget  that  (the  early 
Christian)  mission  was  the  "mother  of  theology"  (Kdhler) ;  that  the  Church 
was  by  circumstances  forced  to  theologize;  and  that  theology,  biblically 
understood,  has  no  reason  to  exist  other  than  to  critically  accompany  the 
Church  in  its  mission  to  the  world;  that  theology,  in  the  words  of  Martin 
KMhler,  is  a  "companion  of  the  Christian  mission,  ...  not  a  luxury  of  the 
world- dominating  Church,"  but,  "rather,  a  product  of  the  emergency  situation 
within  the  Church  mi^tant,  in  other  words,  the  Church  that  is,  above  all, 
engaged  in  mission"?"  Since  this  is  so,  what  conceivable  justification 
can  there  be  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  ensuing  centuries.  Systematic  Theology 
generally  viewed  Philosophy  (increasingly,  moreover,  a  christianized 
philosophy)  alone  as  partner  in  discussion  and  proceeded  to  ignore  the  entire 
extra-Christian  reality?  Is  the  inveterate  myopia  and  introversion  of  much 
Western  theology,  together  with  its  (at  least  implicit)  claim  to  universality, 
not  to  be  attributed  to  this  omission?  It  is  undeniable  that  the  teaching 
of  Systematic  Theology  and  the  published  works  in  this  field  almost  completely 
lacked  this  dimension  of  involvement  in  the  world  until  two  decades  ago.  It 
is  by  the  same  token  a  cause  for  deep  gratitude  that  this  has  increasingly 
changed  since  the  1960s  and  that  even  Western  theologians  are  beginning  to  take 
note  of  the  theologians  of  the  Third  World.  And  yet,  there  are  still  instances 
of  Systematic  Theology  being  taught  without  any  references  to  Liberation 
Theology  and  other  Third  World  theologies. 

Missiology  also  addresses  questions  to  Church  History.  It  is,  I  fear, 
undeniable  that  Church  History  has  traditionally  concerned  itself  only 
with  the  domestic  aspect  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  concentrating  on  the 
matters  of  interest  to  the  Church  as  institution,  or  with  an  account  of 
particular  historians'  denominations  isolated  from  and  frequently  in 
opposition  to  that  of  other  denominations.  The  entire  issue  was,  furthermore, 
aggravated  by  detaching  the  history  of  missions  from  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  then--with  a  sigh  of  relief--assigning  the  teaching  of  the  former  to 
the  missiologist  who  once  more  proceeded  to  make  matters  worse,  by  presenting 
it  merely  as  the  history  of  the  extension  of  the  institutional  Church! 

We  have  to  ask  in  all  sincerity  whether  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  ought  not  to  be  completely  redesigned.  The  introduction  of  the  missionary 
dimension  into  Church  History  could,  for  example,  open  new  perspectives  on 
such  neglected  issues  as:  the  question  of  the  failure  of  the  early  Church 
to  win  the  Jewish  people  to  Christ;  the  attitude  to  "heretics”  in  the  Church 
after  Constantine,  particularly  to  those  outside  the  Roman  Empire,  such  as 
the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites;  the  disappearance  almost  without  a  trace 
during  the  7th  century  of  the  Church  in  the  once  highly  christianized  North 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  the  Near  East,  and  the  ensuing  virtual  immunization  of 
Islam  against  the  gospel;  the  official  attitude  of  the  Church  to  the 
enslavement  of  non-Christians,  the  subjugation  and  exploitation  of  other 
races  ^d  the  attendant  phenomenon  of  conversion  by  coercion,  and  so 
forth.  In  my  Witness  to  the  World  I  have  attempted  a  very  limited  and 
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inadequate  exercise  in  viewing  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  from  a 
missionary  perspective,  constantly  asking  how  Christians  in  specific  periods 
or  traditions  understood  their  relationship  to  and  involvement  in  the 
non-Christian  world.  This  line  of  enqui^r  should  be  pursued  in  a  much 
more  sustained  and  thoroughgoing  manner. 

With  regard  to  Practical  Theology:  all  too  frequently  this  discipline 
scarcely  exceeds  domesticated  reflections  on  the  self-realization  of  the 
institutional  Church  in  its  preaching,  its  liturgy,  its  teaching  ministry, 
its  pastorate,  and  its  diaconal  work.  In  the  seminaries  of  the  younger 
churches  the  same  pattern  prevails;  after  all,  these  aspects  of  being  the 
Church  have  to  be  reproduced  "overseas".  Thus  "at  home"  Practical  Theology 
concerns  itself  with  the  activities  of  the  existing  Church,  and  "out 
there"  with  the  activities  of  the  incipient  Church.  The  introversion  of 
the  Church  in  the  West  is  by  this  means  transmitted  to  the  younger  churches. 
Missiology  may  indeed  help  Practical  Theology  to  learn  anew  what  it  means 
to  be  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  wide  world.  In  this  way  even  the 
Church  in  the  West  may  learn  again  how  to  become  "indigenous"  and  yet  remain 
a  stranger  in  the  world! 

In  similar  fashion  Missiology  could  enter  into  dialogue  with  Biblical 
Theology,  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  Old  Testament, 
Israel's  attitude  to  and  treatment  of  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the  widow,  and 
the  stranger  was  the  touchstone  of  the  genuineness  of  its  faith  and  that 
it  is  above  all  here  that  the  Old  Testament  reveals  itself  as  a  missionary 
document.  In  like  manner  the  New  Testament,  proclaiming  the  message  of 
God's  unconditional  acceptance  of  sinners,  as  dramatized  in  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Jesus,  is  essentially  a  missionary  document. 

If  this  is  correct,  how  can  the  biblical  theologian  possibly  be  to  the 
point  if  he  treats  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  containing  no  more  than 
the  deposit  of  faith  of  an  historical  religious  community,  or--which  is 
the  direct  opposite- -interprets  Scripture's  pronouncements,  traditions, 
and  emphases  in  such  a  way  that  they  merely  serve  as  legitimation  for  the 
religious  conduct  and  self-understanding  of  his  own  group? 

Missiology  is  probably  more  closely  related  to  Ecumenics  than  to  any 
other  theological  subject.  Yet  the  two  are  not  identical.  Here,  too, 
Missiology  has  a  particular  task,  namely  that  of  alerting  Ecumenics  to  the 
danger  of  a  false  striving  after  unity.  The  unity  of  the  Church  can  be 
conceived  in  such  churchly,  institutional  and  organizational  terms  that  the 
missionary  dimension  is  lost.  Church  union  in  itself  cannot  be  the  purpose 
of  the  ecumenical  enterprise.  What  is  at  stake  is  not  the  sum  total  of 
united  churches.  Jesus'  prayer  for  unity  among  Christians  was  "that  the 
world  may  believe"  (John  17:21).  The  missionary  and  ecumenical  aspects 
are  therefore  in  no  circumstances  to  be  separated.  If  we  neglect  one,  we 
lose  the  other  as  well.  There  is  no  true  mission  that  does  not  suffer  on 
account  of  the  "scandal  of  our  division"  (Visser't  Hooft) .  The  missionary 
movement  presupposes  the  movement  towards  unity,  the  movement  towards  unity 
presupposes  the  missionary  movement. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  Missiology  addresses  its  sister  disciplines 
not  from  a  pedestal  of  the  righteous  but  as  fellow-sinners  and  fellow- 
blunderers.  Missiology  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  ancilla  theologiae, 
"handmaid  of  theology."  This  title  aptly  describes  its  character  and  role. 

As  James  Scherer  puts  it:  "Its  presence  among  other  disciplines  will  be 
dialogical  and  attentive,  provocative  and  responsive  ....  It  should  strive  to 
be  the  most  charismatic  of  all  disciplines,  at  once  confident  of  its  own  ^ 
validity  and  urgency,  but  flexible  and  humble  enough  to  learn  from  all." 

Helmut  Adamek  remarks,  "We  expect  from  the.missiologist  the  sacrifice  that 
his  name  will  normally  appear  in  thaprospectus  'in  collaboration  with  . . . '" 

The  missiologist  therefore  does  not  attempt  to  convert  all  theology  into 
Missiology--that  would  be  a  new  kind  of  imperialism! --but  views  his  subject 
as  complementary.  Missiology  is,  after  all,  dependent  on  the  other  subjects. 

In  almost  every  sentence  it  refers  back^o  exegesis.  Systematic  Theology, 

Church  History,  and  Practical  Theology.  In  this  way  Missiology  becomes 
a  synoptic  discipline  in  the  theological  curriculum,  a  catalyst.  But  precisely 
in  order  to  be  a  true  catalyst,  it  has  to  maintain  a  relative  independence. 

Missiology  is,  however,  not  only  concerned  with  mission,  but  also  with 
missions ,  not  only  with  the  missionary  dimension  but  also  with  the  missionary 
intention.  It  therefore  has  also  to  accept  as  its  theme  the  practical 
implications  of  the  Church ' s  crossing  of  frontiers.  As  the  study  of  "applied 
theology"  it  has  to  concretize  the  missionary  dimension  with  reference  to 
the  situation  of  the  Church  in  specific  localities  today.  If  it  refrains 
from  doing  this,  missionaries  have  every  reason  to  complain  that  they  have 
found  the  study  of  Missiology  virtually  irrelevant. 

The  particular  areas  to  which  Missiology  ought  to  pay  attention  should 
include  the  whole  wide  field  of  cross-cultural  communications,  the  evaluation 
of  (non-Christian)  religions  and  ideologies,  the  approach  to  Western  post- 
Christian  secular  humanity,  the  contextualization  of  the  gospel  in  those  lands 
and  cultures  which  it  has  only  recently  reached,  the  theological  response 
of  the  younger  churches  to  the  gospel,  the  relationship  between  older  and 
younger  clinches.  Here  Missiology  is  indeed  "the  study  of  the  Church  as 
surprise. " 


Part  of  the  surprise  is  that  these  aspects  of  the  missiological  study 
also  yield  dividends  for  the  Church  in  the  West.  Time  and  again  pastors  who 
labor  in  a  Western  context  testify  that  the  study  of  Missiology  has  been 
of  immense  assistance,  particularly  in  respect  to  cross-cultural  communication 
and  the  relationship  of  the  Gospel  to  other  faiths.  This  study  somehow 
becomes  to  them  the  discovery  of  the  other  in  themselves,  and  of  themselves 
in  the  other.  They  detect  affinities  between  their  own  situation  and  that 
of  the  Third  World  of  which  they  had  never  dreamt.  They  do  not  only 
understand  the  situation  of  the  other  more  clearly,  but  also  gain  new 
perspectives  on  their  own. 

In  this  way,  by  attending  to  both  missionary  dimension  and  intention, 
as  complementary  and  yet  independent  themes,  Missiology  becomes  an  indispensable 
ingredient  of  the  theological  curriculum.  And  yet  there  remains  one  thing 
it  cannot  do.  The  Church  cannot  expect  of  Missiology  that  it  should  yield 
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results  which,  according  to  its  very  nature  and  being,  it  cannot  produce. 

It  is  not  the  task  of  Missiology  to  arouse  and  stimulate  missionary  fervor 
in  the  Church.  True,  it  does  serve  the  Church  and  can  also  help  towards 
the  attainment  of  greater  clarity  in  respect  of  missionary  aims  and  motives; 
it  may  cite  the  Church’s  own  history  as  an  example;  it  may  help  those  engaged 
in  mission  to  compare  strategies  and  methods;  it  may  act  as  corrective 
to  their  whims  and  biases.  But  it  remains  outside  its  province  to  motivate 
and  activate  the  Church  to  mission.  In  other  words  it  is  not  theology,  but 
the  Lord  of  the  Church  who  grants  the  Church  faith,  vision,  fervor,  and 
perseverance.  Theology  cannot  make  available  to  the  Church  weapons  and 
instruments  which  would  render  the  believer’s  trust  in  God  dispensable 
or  the  Church’s  activities  less  hazardous.  Theology  may  and  indeed  must 
challenge  the  conscience  of  the  Church  but  it  may  never  be  used  as  substitute 
for  any  deeds  and  decisions  of  faith.  ’’Commitment  always  prior  to 
theology....  The  vision  was  caught,  not  taught." 
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MISSION(S)  AND  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 
MISSIO  DEI 
Roelf  Kuitse 


Theological  education  more  or  less  reflects  the  way  the  Church  thinks 
about  herself,  her  place  and  role  in  the  world.  This  is  especially  true 
in  regard  to  theological  education  in  church-related  seminaries  and  Bible 
colleges.  What  image  of  the  Church  do  we  get  when  we  look  at  the  way  we 
are  "doing  theology"  at  our  seminaries  and  Bible  colleges? 

1.  For  a  long  time  mission  has  been  regarded  as  an  activity  of  a 
group  within  the  Church.  The  training  for  mission  took  place  in  special 
"schools  for  mission."  Mission  and  Church,  mission  and  theology  were  not 
related  in  a  direct  way. 

2.  In  recent  times  the  Church  has  gained  importance  in  theological 
thinking  and  in  missionary  thinking.  Mission  became  an  activity  of  the 
Church,  next  to  other  activities;  mission  and  missionary  training  are 
thus  given  a  place  in  church-related  seminaries/colleges.  Students  train 
for  a  plural  ministry,  including  mission  (but  mission  in  a  geographically 
limited  sense:  "overseas"). 

3.  "Missio  Dei"  becomes  the  key-word.  Mission  is  not  an  activity  of 

a  group  of  people  within  the  Church  or  one  of  the  works  of  the  Church; 

mission  is  the  work  of  the  triune  God,  in  the  sending  of  His  Son,  in  the 

sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  sending  of  the  "body  of  Christ"--the 
Church--into  the  world.  Mission  is  not  simply  or  primarily  a  part  of 
ecclesiology,  but  directly  related  to  Christology  and  Pneumatology . 

Mission  is  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  Gospel:  the  revelation  of  God  in 

Christ,  God’s  work  in  and  through  the  Spirit.  The  Church  is  not  the 

Church  of  Christ  without  involvement  in  God’s  concern  for  the  world, 

in  God's  mission  to  the  world.  Mission  is  the  "raison  d'etre"  of  the 
Church.  What  would  this  concept  of  the  Church--the  Church  as  event,  as 
movement --mean  for  theological  education? 

This  development,  described  in  1,  2,  and  3  could  be  called  a 
development  from  "ghettoism"  to  "panmissionism"  (Walter  Freytag) ;  from 
mission  as  an  isolated  event,  on  the  one  hand,  to  everything  in  Church 
and  theology  related  to  and  seen  in  the  light  of  mission  (mission  in  a 
broad  sense).  Sailing  between  the  Scylla  of  "ghettoism"  and  the  Charybdis 
of  "panmissionism"  some  theologians  (like  Gensichen)  have  made  a  distinction 
between  "missionary  dimension"  and  "missionary  intention."  The  Church 
cannot  be  all  the  time  event,  movement,  and  mission.  She  is  also  a 
community  in  faith,  love  and  hope;  a  fellowship  in  learning,  praying, 
and  worshipping.  These  "activities"  have  a  missionary  dimension. 

Missionary  dimension  and  missionary  intention  should  go  together  like 
water  and  boat,  not  only  in  the  Church  but  also  in  the  reflection  about 
the  Church  in  theological  education.  The  "missionary  intention"  has 
its  place  in  courses  about  evangelism  and  mission  and  in  courses  about 
the  world,  in  which  God's  concern  and  love  have  to  be  expressed  in  word 
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and  work  by  the  Church.  The  "missionary  dimension"  should  have  its 
place  in  the  other  courses  of  the  theological  curriculum. 

This  raises  for  us  the  agenda  of  this  conference:  What  is  the 
missionary  dimension  of  the  Old  Testament?  Can  the  New  Testament  be 
understood  apart  from  mission?  What  do  we  learn  from  the  history  of 
the  Church  about  the  ways  the  "missionary  intention"  was  realised  in  the 
past?  Can  the  history  of  doctrine  be  understood  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  missionary  dimension  or  context  in  which  the  Church 
had  to  confess  its  faith  in  response  to  the  challenges  of  the  world?  Is 
not  the  task  of  (systematic)  theology  to  help  the  Church  to  give  an  adequate 
witness  to  the  world  in  which  the  Church  lives--to  see  theology  as  the 
child  of  mission?  Ethics  touches  the  missionary  dimension  by  dealing 
with  how  the  people  of  God  should  act  in  a  world  determined  by  science 
and  technology,  by  power  conflicts,  by  economic  competion,  and  by  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  etc.  And  what  is  the  missionary  dimension  of 
worship  and  pastoral  theology? 
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"MISSIO  DEI":  HISTORICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  PERSPECTIVES 

Hans  Kasdorf 


A  theology  of  the  missio  Dei  is  a  reflection  on  the  mission  of 
God  the  Father  by  His  Son  and  by  His  Spirit.  Since  Pentecost,  that 
mission  continues  through  the  Church  in  time  (history)  and  space  (world) 
until  the  return  of  our  Lord.  Kuitse  correctly  states  that  the  concept 
"'Missio  Dei,1  becomes  the  key  word"  in  the  understanding  of  mission. 

History  of  the  Concept 

Gustav  Varneck  (1834-1910) ,  the  father  of  modern  missiology,  said 
at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  that  the  whole  idea  of  mission  as  well  as 
mission  itself  is  so  sublime  in  essence  that  only  God  could  ever  have 
conceived  of  it.  Mission,  he  said,  originated  with  God,  emanated  from 
God  and  leads  back  to  God--to  His  Kingdom  and  His  glory  (1897:60f;  96f) . 
Therein  lies  the  embryo  of  the  missio  Dei  concept  in  our  day. 

At  the  1952  IMC  conference  in  Willingen  various  missionary  states¬ 
men  expressed  concern  that  mission  was  seen  almost  exclusively  as  a 
"human  enterprise,"  identified  with  Western  colonialism.  The  discussions 
centered  around  "The  Missionary  Obligations  of  the  Church."  This  was 
seen  in  global  dimensions  with  a  strong  trinitarian  base.  Thus  Norman 
Goodall  stated  that  the  missionary  movement  "has  its  origin  in  the  triune 
God  Himself"  (1953:189).  That  was  a  significant  theological  shift.  Karl 
Hartenstein  (1894-1952)  pointed  out  (as  Warneck  had  said  decades  earlier) 
that  mission  does  not  only  originate  with  God;  it  must  also  lead  back  to 
God.  Thus  the  ultimate  goal  is  not  the  Church,  but  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Then  he  added  these  significant  comments: 

Mission  is  not  only  obedience  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  it  is 
not  only  responsibility  to  gather  the  Church;  it  is  participation 
in  the  sending  of  the  Son,  the  missio  Dei,  with  the  comprehensive 
goal  that  the  dominion  of  Christ  be  established  over  the 
entire  creation  (1952:54). 

Thus  Willingen  gave  birth  to  a  prime  missiological  concept  that 
had  been  in  an  embryonic  state  since  Warneck. 

The  real  nurture  for  the  development  of  this  new  concept  comes  from 
the  late  Georg  Vicedom  through  a  book  entitled,  Missio  Dei  (1958) .  This 
was  to  be  the  first  of  a  two-volume  work  on  the  theology  of  mission. 
Unfortunately,  the  second  volume  (Actio  Dei,  1975)  did  not  appear  until 
after  the  author's  death.  The  first  focuses  theologically  on  the  origin 
and  essence  of  mission,  the  second  on  a  methodology  with  a  special  focus 
on  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  goal  of  mission.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
Walter  Freytag  (1897-1959)  spoke  of  the  ongoing  mission  as  Aktion  Gottes 
(act  of  God)  between  the  resurrection  and  return  of  Christ  (1961:85)  and 
Amo  Lehman  of  Halle  stated  that  from  the  missio  Dei  alone  emanates  the 
missio  ecclesiae  (1960:172).  Thus  within  a  relatively  short  time  the 
missio  Dei  concept  has  gained  wide  acceptance  in  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  missiological  circles. 
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Interpretation  of  the  Concept 

Mission  here  is  seen  primarily  as  the  work  of  the  Triune  God  and 
only  secondarily  as  that  of  the  Church  (cf.  Howard  1972:31-91):  God 
the  Father  is  a  missionary  God;  God  the  Son  is  a  missionary  Lord;  God 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  missionary  Spirit.  But  the  Church  is  sent  by 
Jesus  Christ,  is  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  is  God's  handmaiden 
on  earth  to  witness  of  God's  redemption  in  the  world.  To  see  this  in 
the  broader  context  of  missiology,  I  propose  five  indispensible  components 
as  key  issues  related  to  the  missio  Dei  between  the  resurrection  and 
return  of  Christ. 

1.  Missio  Dei  and  History 


The  missio  Dei  takes  place  in  the  world,  in  the  historical  reality 
of  time  and  space,  and  leads  to  God's  eternal  Kingdom.  This  idea  was 
already  evident  in  the  Anabaptist  concept  of  history,  as  C.J.  Dyck 
points  out.  Mission  as  Kingdom  building  was  for  the  Anabaptists  the 
very  movement  of  history  to  its  climax  (1981:5).  It  seems  appropriate 
to  say  that  they,  as  did  many  of  their  grandchildren,  understood  history 
as  "a  continuing  conversation  between  the  present  and  the  past  about  the 
future"  (Newbigin  1978:95). 

Whoever  reads  the  biblical  record  from  a  mission  historical  viewpoint 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  Yahweh  is,  indeed,  the  God  of  history. 

The  missio  Dei  is  made  evident  through  the  actio  Dei.  That  is  why 
missiologists  read  the  Bible  as  a  missionary  book.  It  records  eventful 
history.  It  is  God's  story  full  of  events.  Nearly  every  page  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation  surprises  the  reader  with  new  events  in  real  life  situations. 
The  Church  stands  in  the  historical  continuum  of  God's  acts  in  the  midst 
of  the  world  and  is  herself  a  product  of  those  acts.  That  not  only 
legitimizes  her  mission,  that  makes  her  a  missionary  Church.  "As  the 
Father  has  sent  me,  even  so  I  send  you,"  says  the  Lord  of  history,  of 
mission,  and  of  the  Church  (John  20:21;  17:18). 

2.  Missio  Dei  and  the  Church 


The  missio  Dei  is  not  identical  with  the  missio  ecclesiae.  Yet 
the  Church  plays  a  significant  role.  Between  the  resurrection  and  return 
of  Christ,  the  Church  is  God's  handmaiden  for  mission  and  mission  is  the 
very  raison  d'etre  of  the  Church.  Or,  as  Emil  Brunner  (1889-1966)  has 
said,  "The  Church  exists  by  mission,  just  as  fire  exists  by  burning.  Where 
there  is  no  mission,  there  is  no  Church;  and  where  there  is  neither  Church 
nor  mission,  there  is  no  faith"  (1931:108).  This  concept  was  already 
expressed  by  Gustav  Warneck  when  he  contended  that  Church  and  mission 
belong  indissolubly  together  and  are  mutually  dependent  for  their  existence. 
"Without  the  Church  there  is  no  mission  and  without  mission  no  Church" 
(1897:241-2)  . 

The  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ  made  up  of  God's  missionary  people 
called  out  of  the  world,  always  living  in  the  world,  submitted  to  Christ 
for  witness  and  service  to  the  world.  As  a  missionary  agent,  the  Church 
"stands  between  Christ  and  the  world,  being,  as  it  were,  equally  related 
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to  both"  (Berkhof  1979:345).  In  a  sense,  the  Church  provides  the  socio¬ 
logical  matrix  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Although  she  is  more  than  a  mere 
communal  society,  she  is  herself  not  yet  the  Kingdom.  Thus  the  Church 
stands  as  the  last  link  in  God's  historical  acts  of  sending:  God  sent 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  then  the  Church.  "As  the  Father  has  sent 
me,"  said  Jesus,  "so  I  send  you"  (John  20:21). 

Hans-Wemer  Gensichen  (1971:80)  meaningfully  distinguishes  between 
the  "missionary  dimension"  and  the  "missionary  intention"  of  the  Church. 

The  one  is  her  missionary  character,  the  other  her  missionary  participa¬ 
tion;  the  one  speaks  of  essence,  the  other  of  action.  The  missionary 
dimension  is  derived  from  the  Word,  the  very  life  of  the  risen  Christ 
Himself,  a  life  of  love  and  compassion.  The  missionary  intention  is 
demonstrated  in  obedience  to  that  Word  which  also  says  Gck  On  the  same 
note  Aylward  Shorter  (1972:32)  observes  that  "the  commands  of  Christ 
concerning  Christian  discipleship  came  first."  That  is  the  missionary 
dimension.  Then  came  the  final  mandate:  "Make  disciples  of  all  peoples." 
That  is  the  missionary  intention.  Only  when  the  two  are  held  in  balance 
can  the  Church  fulfill  her  calling  in  the  world  by  calling  peoples  from  the 
world  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

3.  Missio  Dei  and  Mission 


Our  English  word  mission  (singular)  is  derived  from  the  Latin  missio 
which  in  turn  is  identical  to  the  Greek  apostello  meaning  to  send  or  to 
dispatch,  hence  to  commission  someone.  Throughout  most  of  church  history, 
the  term  mission  meant  what  Christians  were  missioned  to  do:  to  preach  the 
gospel,  to  make  converts,  to  establish  churches,  to  minister  to  human  need, 
to  work  toward  the  Kingdom.  The  major  text  was  the  risen  Lord’s  commission 
to  "make  disciples  of  all  peoples"  (Mt.  28:19). 

The  plural  form,  missions,  referred  to  the  different  undertakings 
and  agencies  by  which  the  task  of  mission  was  carried  out.  Throughout  the 
nineteenth  and  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  missions  were  quite 
consistently  divided  into  "foreign  missions"  and  "home  missions." 

Whenever  the  word  missions  was  used  by  itself,  it  quite  consistently 
referred  to  mission  far  away.  Missions  came  to  be  understood  as  a  one-way 
street  from  the  West  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  too  often  these  missions 
were  understood  as  a  human  enterprise,  giving  little  thought  to  the 
missio  Dei. 

But  with  the  dismantling  of  the  colonial  West  profound  changes  began 
to  take  place  in  the  understanding  of  mission  and  missions.  Most  main¬ 
line  Evangelicals,  on  the  one  hand,  continue  to  speak  about  missions 
(plural),  meaning  foreign  missions  of  churches  and  societies;  most  main¬ 
line  Ecumenicals,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  of  mission  (singular),  meaning 
the  one  mission  of  the  Church,  namely  "the  witness  of  the  church  in  the 
world  in  all  its  inclusiveness"  (Hutcheson  1981:291).  From  a  missiologi- 
cal  perspective  and  in  the  context  of  the  missio  Dei  we  use  the  term 
mission  in  its  singular  form  to  describe  the  one  mission  as  the  one 
sentness  of  the  Church  crossing  frontiers  to  witness  in  the  world,  be 
that  domestically  or  internationally,  intra-culturally  or  cross-culturally . 
But  the  plural  form  of  missions  has  also  a  legitimate  descriptive  function, 
identifying  those  activities  of  the  Church  that  flow  from  her  missionary 
nature  (cf.  Bosch,  1981:14). 
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The  best  way  to  understand  mission  is  to  see  it  in  terms  of  the  missio 
Dei  as  "sentness"  and  "witness”  as  Bosch  (1980:8-20)  contends.  That  takes 
us  back  to  biblical  bedrock  which  transcends  time  and  space.  Mission  is 
sentness --crossing  a  host  of  frontiers  from  faith  to  unfaith.  Mission  is 
witness--witness  by  being,  by  telling,  by  doing.  By  sending  the  Son  into 
the  world  God  crossed  many  frontiers  and  became  the  faithful  witness.  The 
Church  can  do  no  less. 

4 .  Missio  Dei  and  Theology 

A  Church  in  mission  without  theology  is  like  a  ship  without  a  compass 
on  the  open  sea.  But  the  same  can  be  said  of  both  without  the  discipline 
of  missiology.  If  the  Church  engages  in  mission  and  theology  without  the 
corrective  aid  offered  by  the  normative  function  of  missiology,  she  is  in 
danger  of  losing  her  historical  whence,  her  contemporary  what ,  her 
relevant  how,  and  her  eschatological  whither. 


Granted,  missiology  as  the  study  of  mission  is  on  the  one  hand  a 
relatively  young  sibling  of  theology;  it  is  a  latecomer,  as  it  were,  to  the 
family  of  academia.  Gerhard  Rosenkranz  is  right  when  he  calls  missiology 
a  youthful  discipline  (1968:185).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  mission 
and  missiology  precede  theology.  Following  Khhler’s  enlightening  essay  on 
"Mission  und  Theologie"  (1971:184-221),  Bosch  makes  the  categorical  state¬ 
ment:  "Both  Church  and  theology  are  products  of  mission;  indeed,  mission 
is  ’the  mother  of  theology’"  (1980:138). 

As  soon  as  the  Church  began  to  engage  in  mission,  she  was  forced  to 
theologize.  Kohler  put  it  this  way:  "The  oldest  mission  became  the 
mother  of  theology  because  mission  attacked  culture"  (1971:190).  Khhler 
was  one  of  the  first  among  "biblical  and  systematic  theologians"  who  had 
the  vision  "to  integrate  mission  into  theology"  (Bosch  1980:170;  cf.  138). 
He  was  right  in  doing  so. 

Any  theological  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  Church  leads  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  very  foundation  of  mission  lies  within  the 
Holy  Trinity  from  all  eternity.  There  were  within  the  Trinity  dynamic 
movements  that  became  "discernible  and  visible  history,"  as  Jllrgen  Moltmann 
puts  it.  Quoting  the  Danish  missiologist  Johannes  Aagaard,  Moltmann 
(1977:54)  contends  that 'these  movements  or  processiones  in  the  Trinity 
are  the  deepest  ground  for  the  sendings  or  missiones  of  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

There  can  be  no  understanding  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  unless  we 
comprehend  something  of  the  mission  of  God  in  the  sending  of  His  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  John  traces  both  these  sendings  back  to  God:  the 
Father  sent  the  Son  (John  14:24),  and  the  Father  will  also  send  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Son’s  name  (14:26).  Jesus  adds  that  He  will  send  the 
Spirit  (15:26).  The  same  twofold  historical  event  of  the  missio  Dei 
as  sending  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  is  expressed  by  Paul:  "When  the  point 
in  chronological  time  was  in  full  view,  God  sent  forth  His  Son"  (Gal.  4:4), 
and  "because  you  are  sons,  God  has  sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our 
hearts" (Gal.  4:6).  Thus  the  Spirit  emanates  from  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(John  15:26;  Lk.  24:49;  Acts  2:33). 
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Every  faithful  missiologist  must  also  be  a  faithful  theologian  who 
wrestles  with  these  issues  in  the  light  of  the  missio  Dei.  For  he  sees 
the  missio  Dei  as  basic  to  his  theological  reflections  and  as  indispen¬ 
sable  for  sound  direction  in  all  ecclesiastical  endeavors  in  general  and 
for  mission  in  particular. 

While  it  is  to  be  underscored  that  the  missio  ecclesiae  in  time  and 
space  gives  expression  of  the  life-flow  of  the  church  as  the  continuation 
of  the  missio  Dei,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  mission  is  the  very 
life-nerve  of  theology.  And  theology,  in  turn,  becomes  the  cybernetic 
center  of  mission.  Whenever  the  nerve  (mission)  is  cut,  the  Church 
becomes  paralyzed;  whenever  the  center  (theology)  is  dislocated,  mission 
loses  its  direction  and  goal  (Kasdorf  1980:2).  Therefore,  to  divorce 
theology  from  mission  and  mission  from  theology  is  to  deprive  the  parent 
of  the  child  and  to  tear  the  child  from  the  parent.  Neither  can  live  a 
full  life  without  the  other. 

5.  Missio  Dei  and  the  World 


We  cannot  speak  of  the  missio  Dei  or  the  missio  ecclesiae  throughout 
time  without  also  speaking  of  the  world  as  the  space  of  mission.  No 
mission  ever  takes  place  in  a  vacuum;  it  always  happens  in  the  contextual 
realities  of  the  kosmos ,  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

The  biblical  perspective  on  the  world  is  instructive.  The  Bible  uses 
the  term  kosmos  185  times  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Apostle  John  alone 
used  kosmos  102  times:  78  times  in  the  Gospel  and  24  times  in  the  Epistles. 
The  Apostle  Paul  uses  the  word  77  times  in  his  letters.  In  addition,  the 
word  occurs  14  times  in  the  Synoptics  and  22  times  in  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament  (Guhrt  1975:524). 

In  all  of  the  places  where  the  term  kosmos  is  used  by  Jesus  and  the 
biblical  writers  it  has  basically  a  threefold  meaning.  For  one  thing,  it 
means  the  sum  total  of  created  things.  As  such,  kosmos  refers  to  the 
entire  universe,  including  the  atmospheric  sustenance  of  life.  Further¬ 
more,  kosmos  also  means  the  place  and  space  of  human  existence.  It  is  the 
oikoumene,  the  "inhabited  world"  of  humankind  where  the  Lord  delights  "in 
the  sons  of  men"  (Prov.  8:31).  Finally,  the  word  kosmos  means  humanity 
itself,  not  only  the  place  where  men  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 

The  kosmos  of  humanity  is  both  the  context  and  the  object  of  the 
missio  Dei  and  actio  Dei  manifested  in  God's  redemptive  love  and  compas¬ 
sion  (2  Cor.  5:19-20).  It  is  to  this  world  that  God  sent  His  Son. 
"Forty-six  times  in  the  Gospel  of  John  alone  Jesus  says  that  the  Father 
sent  him,  often  adding  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  salvation  of  the 
world"  (Bosch  1980:240;  John  3:16-17;  John  1:9-13;  6:23-24;  8:26;  12:44-50; 
14:24;  17:3,  18,  21,  23;  20:21).  God's  moving  into  the  world  by  His  Son 
and  by  His  Spirit  had  one  objective:  reconciliation  of  alienated  humanity 
to  Himself.  That  is  missio  Dei  par  excellence  in  the  context  of  both 
history  and  the  world. 

Conclusion 

The  missio  Dei  concept  provides  the  human  missio  ecclesiae  a  much 
needed  corrective  by  stating  that  the  mission  is  God's,  not  man's.  The 
goal  of  mission  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  not  aggrandizement  of  man  in  general 
and  the  Church  in  particular.  Jesus  is  Lord  of  history,  of  the  Church, 

of  mission,  of  theology,  and  of  the  world. 
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CONTEXTUALI ZATION ’ S  CHALLENGE  TO  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 

Paul  G.  Hiebert 


The  critical  issues  in  missions  from  mid-century  to  the  present 
have  been  ones  of  social  structure.  The  success  of  the  mission  movement 
had  led  to  the  planting  of  churches  throughout  the  world.  The  question 
now  arose,  what  should  be  the  relationship  of  these  churches  to  the  missions 
and  sending  churches? 

During  this  period  colonialism  which  had  served  as  the  framework 
within  which  missions  operated  for  close  to  two  centuries  collapsed. 

Political  nationalism  and  cultural  pride  swept  the  world,  forcing  the 
hand  of  those  reluctant  to  recognize  the  autonomy  and  integrity  of 
churches  in  different  lands. 

Changes  in  relationship  between  new  churches  and  missions  and  sending 
churches  have  raised  difficult  questions.  Of  the  "three  seifs"  advocated 
by  Rufus  Anderson  and  Henry  Venn  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  on, 
the  last  has  been  the  most  difficult  to  implement.  Sending  missions 
were  all  too  happy  to  see  young  churches  self-supporting  and  self- 
propagating.  These  eased  the  load  on  the  missions.  But  self-governing 
was  another  matter.  By  this  missions  lost  their  power  to  control  the 
churches  they  had  established.  Self-governance  also  raised  problems 
for  the  young  churches.  Often  they  were  asked  to  take  charge  of  large 
institutions  which  they  wanted  but  could  not  support. 

The  social  structural  problems  growing  out  of  the  independence  of  the 
young  churches  were  many.  When  should  missions  turn  responsibilities 
for  evangelistic  programs,  schools  and  hospitals  over  to  the  churches? 

Who  would  support  these  programs?  How  should  missionaries  relate  to  the 
churches?  What  was  the  responsibility  of  sending  churches  to  unevangelized 
peoples  within  the  territories  of  the  young  churches?  How  could  missions 
renew  their  vision  and  outreach,  and  avoid  ending  up  as  agencies  of 
inter-church  aid?  And  how  could  young  churches  relate  to  older  churches 
on  the  international  scene  as  equals  and  as  partners  in  worship  and  mission 
to  the  world?  These  and  many  more  structural  questions  were  discussed  for 
countless  hours  in  conferences,  churches  and  committees,  and  by  individuals 
over  countless  cups  of  coffee  and  tea.  The  critical  issues  in  missions 
for  the  rest  of  this  century  will  be  theological.  The  maturation  of  the 
younger  churches  has  raised  the  question  of  a  fourth  self:  self-theologizing. 
In  the  long  run  this  may  prove  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Certainly  it  will  have  a  far  more  profound  effect  upon  the  sending  churches 
than  have  the  first  three,  for  now  the  very  foundations  of  the  church  itself 
are  being  called  into  question. 

As  theologians  in  churches  around  the  world  have  begun  to  interpret 
the  Gospel  within  their  cultural  contexts,  several  crucial  questions  have 
emerged  that  challenge  the  assumptions  of  western  theologians.  It  is 
our  purpose  here  to  look  at  some  of  these  questions  that  have  emerged  from 
the  mission  scene  in  the  past  decade  and  that  will  be  the  critical  issues 
confronting  the  international  church  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 
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I.  The  Question  of  Theological  Pluralism 

The  age  of  exploration,  trade  and  missions  opened  up  to  the  West  a 
world  of  incredible  cultural  diversity.  Explorers  pushed  on  to  the 
uncharted  regions  of  the  world  and  brought  back  exotic  tales  of  what  they 
had  seen.  Missionaries  returning  to  their  home  churches  gave  reports 
and  showed  slides  about  the  strange  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
lived.  For  the  most  part  the  West  did  not  recognize  the  significance  of 
this  cultural  diversity.  On  the  one  hand,  they  did  not  take  other  cultures 
seriously  as  creations  of  human  beings  like  unto  themselves.  Other  cultures 
could  be  ignored  so  long  as  they  were  labeled  "primitive"  and  "foreign." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  western  intellectuals  and  theologians  accepted 
the  common  humanity  of  all  peoples  and  saw  cultural  diversity  as  a 
relatively  superficial  phenomenon.  It  was  assumed  that  at  core  all  people 
lived  in  the  same  world  and  perceived  it  in  more  or  less  the  same  way. 

Some,  such  as  western  peoples,  saw  the  world  more  perfectly  for  what  it 
really  was,  and  other  peoples  often  had  false  myths  and  beliefs,  but  all 
people  certainly  lived  in  the  same  world  and  agreed  upon  the  essential 
nature  of  reality.  In  the  social  sciences  this  view  expressed  itself  in 
the  theory  of  unilineal  cultural  evolution,  and  in  theology  in  claims  for 
one  or  another  theological  system  as  the  comprehensive,  unchanging,  and 
absolute  truth. 

There  were,  however,  missionaries  who  identified  closely  with  the  people 
they  served,  who  learned  their  beliefs  and  customs  and  respected  not  only 
the  people  as  fellow  human  beings  but  also  the  integrity  of  the  cultures 
as  conceptual  systems.  Many  Bible  translators,  too,  became  aware  of  the 
different  worlds  implicit  in  different  languages.  These  missionaries 
and  translators  had  to  come  to  grips  with  the  implications  of  cultural 
diversity,  but  their  message  was  often  not  heard  in  the  West.  Frequently 
they  could  not  share  their  theological  insights  with  their  sending  churches 
for  fear  of  being  misunderstood  and  branded  as  heretical.  Western  theologians, 
on  the  other  hand,  discounted  them  as  practitioners  untrained  in  the  rigors 
of  theological  thought. 

In  the  scientific  world  the  advent  of  intensive  anthropological  field 
research  shattered  the  notions  of  "primitive"  cultures.  Different  cultures 
were  shown  to  have  an  internal  integrity  of  their  own.  Moreover,  the  idea 
that,  after  all,  all  people  live  in  the  same  world  was  called  into  question. 
Cultures  turned  out  to  be  the  ways  a  society  of  people  organize  and  view  their 
world.  And  studies  of  cultural  diversity  showed  that  at  the  most 
fundamental  levels,  people  put  their  worlds  together  in  different  ways. 

As  Edward  Sapir  noted, "the  worlds  people  live  in  are  not  the  same  world 
with  different  labels  attached;  they  are,  in  fact,  different  worlds." 

The  discovery  of  the  depth  of  cultural  diversity  has  raised  serious 
questions  in  the  sciences.  Is  there  a  common  humanity  underlying  all 
individuals,  societies  and  cultures,  and,  if  so,  in  what  does  it  consist? 

Are  there  psychological,  social  and  cultural  universals?  Are  there  universal 
laws  or  principles  that  apply  to  all  peoples? 
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In  theology  the  implications  of  cultural  diversity  exploded  on 
the  scene  with  the  emergence  of  theologians  in  other  cultural  settings.  The 
rise  of  African  theologies,  Latin  American  theologies,  and  Indian 
theologies  raised  questions  of  their  relationship  to  western  theology 
and,  more  fundamentally,  of  western  theological  claims  to  universal 
truth  and  of  the  very  nature  of  theology  itself. 

On  one  level,  it  has  become  clear  that  any  theology  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  and  not  the  Scriptures  itself.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  Gospel,  the  Good  News  as  revealed  in  Scriptures,  and  our  under¬ 
standing  of  it.  It  is  not  hard  to  show  that  any  theology  is,  in  part,  a 
product  of  the  culture  within  which  it  emerges.  Moreover,  the  more  one 
moves  from  textual  exegesis  to  biblical  theology  to  the  construction  of 
grand  theological  systems,  the  greater  the  influence  of  culture.  If 
there  are  Christian  universals,  then,  they  must  be  rooted  first  in 
historical  facts,  in  the  record  of  God's  acts  on  earth,  particularly  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Just  as  the  scientists  have  come  to  realize 
that  scientific  theories  are  not  "facts"  but  mental  models  or  maps  of 
parts  of  the  world,  so  theologians  must  recognize  the  human  context  within 
which  theologizing  takes  place.  Every  language,  every  culture  and  every 
individual  has  implicit  theological  biases, and  it  is  impossible  for 
theologians  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  human  context.  In  a  sense 
modern  theology  must  recognize  the  "priesthood  of  all  believers"--the 
fact  that  each  individual  will  and  should  interpret  the  Gospel  within 
his  or  her  setting.  Authority  rests  not  in  theology,  but  in  Gospel --in  what 
in  fact  God  has  done. 

On  a  second  level,  it  is  becoming  apparent  that,  in  part,  theological 
diversity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  is  addressing  different 
problems  in  different  cultures.  God  begins  where  people  are,  but  He  always 
calls  them  from  there  towards  the  ideals  of  His  Kingdom.  The  sins  of  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  convicts  a  church  seem  to  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
cultural  setting  within  which  the  church  lives  as  well  as  its  state  of 
spiritual  maturity.  Similarity,  the  sins  of  which  the  individual  is 
convicted  depends  in  part  upon  his  or  her  sociocultural  context  and 
level  of  Christian  growth. 

On  a  third  level,  the  search  for  theological  universals  calls  for 
an  understanding  of  what  God  is  saying  to  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
Just  as  no  single  individual  understands  the  full  revelation  of  God,  so  no 
church  in  one  cultural  or  temporal  setting  has  a  complete  theology  of  God's 
acts.  As  individuals  and  churches  we  may  be  open  to  God's  voice  as  it 
addresses  us  concerning  our  conscious  sins  and  failures,  but  we  rarely 
see  the  evils  that  may  lie  in  our  unconscious  assumptions  and  acts.  It 
sometimes  takes  an  outsider  to  point  out  our  hidden  faults.  On  the  other 
hand,  God  reveals  himself  through  his  Word  in  different  ways  to  different 
peoples  in  different  times.  Only  as  we  listen  to  one  another  can  we  more 
fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  for  us  in  our  day. 
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II.  The  Relationship  Between  Gospel  and  Culture 


The  growing  awareness  in  missions  of  other  cultures  and  the  depth  of 
cultural  variance  made  missionaries  increasingly  aware  of  their  own  culture. 
So  long  as  people  operate  within  a  single  cultural  context,  they  are  often 
unaware  of  the  fundamental  assumptions  underlying  their  thoughts  and 
behavior  patterns.  But  as  they  enter  another  culture  and  confront  it 
explicitly  at  the  most  fundamental  levels  of  its  order,  they  become  aware 
self-reflexively  of  their  own  implicit  presuppositions. 

But  to  become  aware  of  one's  own  cultural  premises  raises  a  difficult 
question.  What  of  what  one  believes  is  culture  and  what  is  truly  Gospel? 

To  say  that  one's  religious  beliefs  are  rooted  in  the  Gospel  and  other 
beliefs  in  culture  is  too  simple.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  within 
each  culture  and,  indeed,  within  each  language,  there  are  fundamental 
religious  assumptions  and  that  these  have  their  origins  in  other  than 
Christian  sources.  Furthermore,  Christianity  claims  to  be  more  than  a 
set  of  religious  beliefs;  it  is  a  total  way  of  life.  It  has  something 
to  say  about  economic,  social,  political,  legal  and  aesthetic  activities 
and  institutions.  Christ  speaks  of  the  "Kingdom  of  God." 

Modern  missions  has  raised  the  question  of  what  then  is  culture  and 
what  is  Gospel,  and  how  do  the  two  relate  to  each  other.  Richard  Niebuhr 
(1951)  sought  to  answer  this  question,  but  his  answer  tends  to  be 
unidimensional.  There  are  at  least  three  dimensions  on  which  we  must  examine 
the  issue. 

The  Gospel  contra  Culture. 


First,  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  Gospel  and  culture.  The 
Gospel  is  God's  revelation  to  humans,  and  is  supracultural .  By  that  we 
mean  that  it  is  not  tied  to  any  one  culture,  but  can  be  adequately  expressed 
in  all  cultures.  Culture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  human  creation  that 
varies  from  people  to  people,  and  from  one  time  to  another.  It  is  the 
cognitive  maps  or  models  by  which  people  order  their  world. 

The  early  church  faced  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  Gospel 
and  culture  when  the  Jewish  congregations  were  flooded  by  Gentiles.  So 
long  as  the  church  remained  within  the  Jewish  cultural  setting  the  problem 
did  not  seriously  arise,  but  when  the  Greeks  began  to  convert  the  question 
arose,  did  they  have  to  become  Jews  in  their  culture  in  order  to  join  the 
church?  In  the  first  great  missionary  conference  (Acts  15)  the  church 
came  to  the  conclusion  (among  others)  that  the  Gospel  is  above  human 
cultures  and  that  it  can  be  translated  into  different  cultural  forms. 

In  other  words,  people  do  not  need  to  leave  their  cultures  in  order  to 
become  Christians. 

In  reality,  the  distinction  between  Gospel  and  culture  is  often  hard 
to  make.  Some  things  are  clearly  the  Gospel,  such  as  our  relationship  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Others  are  clearly  culture,  such  as  the  houses  we  build. 

But  what  about  wearing  clothes,  or  monogamy,  or  greeting  one  another  with 
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a  holy  kiss,  or  going  to  war,  or  women  wearing  a  head  covering  in 
church?  Do  these  apply  to  all  Christians  in  all  cultures  and  ages? 

Difficult  as  it  sometimes  is  to  differentiate  between  Gospel  and 
culture,  failure  to  do  so  can  lead  to  serious  consequences.  One  of  these 
is  our  tendency  to  equate  Gospel  with  our  own  culture.  It  is  identified 
with  wearing  neckties,  sitting  on  pews  and  singing  translated  hymns.  At 
a  deeper  level  it  is  tied  to  democracy,  capitalism  and  a  western  world 
view.  But  to  the  extent  the  Gospel  is  tied  to  a  particular  culture,  it 
becomes  foreign  to  other  people,  and  the  missionary  becomes  an  agent  of 
foreign  culture  change.  On  a  more  subtle  level,  some  missionaries  and 
theologians  have  questioned  whether  the  fullness  of  the  Gospel  can  be 
wholly  understood  by  Christians  in  other  cultures.  The  result  is  a  sense 
of  spiritual  superiority  and  a  type  of  Christian  colonialism. 

Closely 'i  tied  to  this  equation  of  Gospel  and  culture  is  the  tendency 
to  develop  a  civil  religion.  In  the  West  this  would  mean  that  Christianity 
is  used  to  support  free  enterprise,  nationalism  and  militarism.  We  would 
see  our  society  as  God's  chosen  people  and  be  convinced  that  if  it  falls, 
God's  work  on  earth  would  come  to  an  end.  But  then  Christianity  is  no  longer 
a  revealed  religion  speaking  the  voice  of  God.  It  has  become  a  human 
religion  supporting  a  particular  culture. 

Gospel  in  Culture 

Even  as  we  differentiate  between  Gospel  and  culture,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  Gospel  can  never  be  expressed  apart  from  cultural  forms.  The 
Bible  must  be  spoken  or  written  in  a  language,  our  beliefs  expressed  in 
the  thought  forms  and  rituals  of  a  culture,  and  the  church  organized 
along  the  lines  of  its  institutional  structures. 

Much  is  made  in  missions  today  of  concepts  such  as  indigenization  and 
contextualization.  These  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  must  be  expressed 
within  the  cultural  forms  of  a  people  if  they  are  to  understand  it  and 
believe.  So  long  as  it  is  proclaimed  in  alien  symbol  systems,  it  will 
often  be  rejected  simply  because  of  its  foreignness. 

Unfortunately,  missionaries  have  too  often  introduced  (and  continue  to 
introduce)  the  Gospel  in  western  cultural  forms.  Roughly  translated  western 
hymns  and  music  were  used  rather  than  indigenous  songs,  and  organs  and 
pianos  rather  than  drums  and  rattles.  New  England  style  church  buildings 
were  built  rather  than  open  thatch  meeting  houses.  Leadership  was  entrusted 
to  democratically  elected  young  men  rather  than  to  wise  elders.  Some 
cultural  forms  indigenous  to  other  societies  may  seem  strange  or  even 
offensive  to  western  Christians,  such  as  bardic  or  dramatic  forms  in 
preaching,  or  dance  in  Christian  rituals.  But  if  the  connotations  of  these 
forms  within  that  culture  do  not  run  counter  to  the  Gospel,  they  can  often 
be  used  as  very  effective  media  for  communicating  the  Good  News. 

A  more  serious  question  raised  by  contextualization  is  that  of 
theological  diversity.  As  Christians  read  and  interpret  the  Bible  in 
different  cultures,  it  speaks  ^o  them  according  to  their  particular  needs 
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and  understandings.  The  result  is  some  variation  in  theological 
interpretations.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  core  of  the  Gospel,  such  as 
the  Lordship  of  Christ,  salvation  by  faith  and  a  call  to  Christian 
discipleship  and  koinonia  that  is  constant  for  all  peoples,  but  even  this 
is  often  understood  in  terms  of  different  cultural  analogies  and  symbols. 

But  theological  variance  is  due  not  only  to  differing  needs  in 
different  cultures,  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  as  people  read  the 
Bible,  they  interpret  it  within  their  cultural  structures.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  basic  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  things  are  implicit 
within  the  structure  of  every  language  and  culture.  As  the  Gospel  is 
translated  into  a  new  language  and  culture,  and  as  it  is  read  by  people 
within  that  culture,  it  is  molded  to  some  extent  by  its  cultural  container. 
Hence  Christians  in  different  cultures  interpret  the  Scriptures  in  different 
ways,  and  we  can  often  learn  from  their  understandings  just  as  we  can  from 
other  Christians  in  our  home  congregations.  The  constancy  of  the  Gospel 
is  rooted  in  God's  acts  in  human  history  culminating  in  Christ,  and  the 
biblical  revelation  that  bears  witness  to  those  acts. 

Gospel  to  Culture 


Even  as  we  contextualize  the  Gospel,  we  must  guard  against  so 
contextualizing  it  that  it  loses  its  prophetic  call.  People  need  to 
understand  the  Gospel,  but  it  calls  them  to  repentance,  faith  and  discipleship. 

The  Gospel  calls  for  transformations  in  personal  lives.  A  man  may 
continue  to  be  a  husband  and  father,  but  he  is  called  to  be  so  in  love, 
seeking  the  well-being  and  development  of  his  family  rather  than  himself. 

A  leader  may  still  have  power,  but  he  is  to  use  it  as  a  servant  to  minister 
to  others.  Salvation  is  more  than  belief  in  certain  truths.  Even  the 
demons  know  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  tremble.  It  is  a 
change  of  allegiance  that  expresses  itself  in  changes  in  life. 

The  Gospel  also  calls  for  transformations  in  social  structures  and 
cultural  assumptions.  It  speaks  out  against  oppressive  social  institutions 
that  tyrannize  the  poor.  It  calls  for  personal  and  corporate  compassion 
for  marginal  people  of  society--the  weak,  orphaned,  widowed,  retarded  and 
crushed.  It  does  this  because  it  affirms  the  dignity  of  human  beings 
who  are  created  in  the  image  of  God.  To  be  sure,  sin  has  had  its  effects, 
but  they  are  still  loved  by  God  and  recipients  of  His  call  to  salvation 
and  restored  fellowship.  In  affirming  this  view  of  humans  the  Gospel 

challenges  other  views  in  cultures  that  reduce  people  to  animals. 

The  Gospel  is  God's  message  to  people.  When  it  is  so  contextualized 
that  it  ratifies  the  values  and  beliefs  of  a  culture  and  ceases  to  be 
prophetic,  it  is  no  longer  the  Gospel  but  civil  religion. 

Bible  and  Culture 

The  realization  in  missions  that  the  Gospel  must  always  be  expressed 
within  cultural  forms  has  led  to  a  growing  awareness  that  God's  revelation 
in  the  Bible  was  also  expressed  in  a  particular  set  of  cultural  contexts. 

What  then  of  the  Bible  is  the  unchanging  essence  of  the  revelation?  What 
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was  God's  application  of  this  revelation  to  a  particular  people  in  a 
specific  historical  and  cultural  situation?  And  what  was  the  Jewish 
cultural  context  within  which  God  acted?  Moreover,  was  God's  response  to 
the  Israelite  culture  basically  neutral?  Or  was  he  preparing  throughout  the 
Old  Testament  a  culture  that  could  become  an  adequate  vehicle  of  his  self¬ 
revelation. 

Cross-cultural  missions  raises  for  theologians  critical  questions: 

What  is  the  essence  of  the  Gospel?  How  does  it  relate  to  human  cultures? 

Again  the  incarnation  may  provide  us  with  some  analogies,  for  while  Christ 
became  fully  human,  he  did  so  while  retaining  his  full  divinity.  Furthermore, 
these  two  natures  do  not  appear  to  be  separated  into  two  discreet  compartments 
of  Christ's  existence  in  some  type  of  ontological  schizophrenia.  Rather 
there  is  a  dynamic  interaction  between  these  natures  within  the  one  God-Man. 


III.  Contextualization  and  Syncretism 

A  third  area  in  which  missions  is  raising  profound  theological 
questions  has  to  do  with  the  essential  structure  underlying  the  message 
of  the  Gospel.  The  explicit  message  is  fairly  clear.  God  spoke  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  such  people  as  Abraham,  Moses,  Deborah  and  David. 

Later  He  spoke  through  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  the  sins  of 
humankind,  rose  from  the  grave  and  ascended  to  heaven.  The  Bible  is  a 
historical  record  of  these  acts  of  God,  and  their  meaning  has  been 
explicated  in  formal  creeds.  There  have  been  debates  over  specific 
interpretations  of  the  biblical  record  and  the  consequent  creeds,  but 
the  questions  of  orthodoxy  and  heresy  have  dealt  largely  with  explicit 
beliefs . 

Confronted  by  cultural  variance,  missions  have  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  beneath  explicit  belief  systems  lie  implicit  and  unexamined 
conceptual  presuppositions  about  the  nature  of  the  world,  and  these 
presuppositions  are  theologically  neutral.  In  other  words,  at  the  core  of 
each  culture  are  a  set  of  fundamental  "givens"--"a  world  view"--that 
determines  the  way  people  in  that  culture  perceive  the  world.  These  givens 
include  existential  assumptions  about  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality,  and 
normative  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  good  and  evil.  Because  world 
view  structures  are,  for  the  most  part,  implicit  and  taken  for  granted, 
the  missionary  is  often  unaware  of  them.  Consequently  he  or  she  communicates 
the  Gospel  in  terms  of  explicit  beliefs,  unaware  that  the  very  categories 
within  which  the  Gospel  is  expressed  vary  from  culture  to  culture.  The 
result  is  frequently  Christ opaganism  in  which  there  is  an  appearance  of 
orthodoxy  on  the  surface,  but  syncretism  at  the  core. 

(Editor's  note:  at  this  point  Hiebert's  paper  illustrates  contextualization ' s 
challenge  to  theology  by  extensively  describing  different  world  views  at 
the  deep  structural  level:  (1)  in  the  structuring  of  time  (see  Figure  1); 

(2)  cognitive  mapping,  wherein  various  components  of  peoples'  worlds  are 
related  to  each  other  in  fundamentally  different  ways  (see  Figure  2); 
and  (3)  different  types  of  "set"  thinking,  wherein  the  basic  categories 
of  perception  and  analysis  vary  between  cultures  (see  Figure  3).  Figure  4 
presents  the  practical  implications  for  these  "set"  differences  when  one 
conceptualizes  the  meaning  of  "Christian"  and  "Church." 
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FIGURE  1. 

World  Views  of  Time 


1.  UNIFORM  LINEAR  TIME:  — 1 - » ! * - » « * 

-  a  definite  beginning  and  end 

-  all  moments  of  equal  duration  and  value 

-  nonrepet it ive 

2.  CYCLICAL  TIME: 

-  repetitive 

-  no  beginning  or  end,  infinite  regression 

-  renewal  by  returning  to  origin,  a  '’recreation”  or  "rebirth” 


3.  PENDULAR  TIME: 


-  periodic  movements,  cusps  when  time  stops 

-  time  reversal 

-  no  ultimate  beginning  or  end,  infinite  regression 


4.  CRITICAL  EVENT  TIME:  - ->|  | - - - - — ^  j 

\ 

-  linear  time 

-  definite  beginning  and  end 

-  time  of  unequal  importance  and/or  duration 

-  movement  towards  periods  of  crisis,  decision  or  critical  time  event. 
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INDIAN  VIEW  OF  LIFE  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  LIFE  qu  TESTAMENT  VIEW  OF  LIFE 


FIGURE  2 
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INDIAN ,  AMERICAN  AND  OLD  TESTAMENT  VIEWS  OF  LIFE 
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FIGURE  3 

A  Taxonomy  of  Sets 


CLEAR 

FUZZY 

INTRINSIC 

’’BOUNDED”  SETS 

’’FUZZY  SETS” 

OR 

ESSENTIAL 

-defined  on  the  basis 
of  essence  of  members, 
-clear  boundary*  law  Of 
excluded  middle, 
-variabil ity : 

a)  membership  0,1  (+,-). 

b) relationship  0,1. 

-defined  on  the  basis 
of  essence  of  members. 

-fuzzy  boundary,  no  law 
of  excluded  middle. 

-variabil ity : 

a) membership  0  —  1. 

b) relationship  0,1. 

EXTRINSIC 

’’CENTERED”  SETS 

"FUZZY  CENTERED  SETS” 

OR 

RELATIONAL 

-defined  on  the  basis 
of  relationship  to  a 
reference  point  or 
frame . 

-clear  boundary,  law  of 
excluded  middle.  • 
-variability: 

a)  membership  0  ,1* 

b) relationship  0  —  1, 

-defined  on  the  basis 
of  relationship  to  a 
reference  point  or 
frame. 

-fuzzy  boundary,  no  law 
excluded  middle, 
-variability: 

a) membership  0  —  1. 

b) relationship  0  —  1. 
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Figure  4 

Theological  Implications  of  Different  "Set"  Thinking 
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"Christian"  and  "Church"  in  Clear- 
intrinsic  sets 

What  happens  to  our  concept 
of  "Christian"  if  we  define  it 
in  terms  of  a  "bounded  set" 
(clear-intrinsic  set)?  Using  the 
above  characteristics  we  find 
that : 


"Christian"  and  "Church"  in  Fuzzy- 
intrinsic  ("fuzzy")  Sets 

What  would  be  the  shape  of 
"Christian"  and  "church"  i f  we  viewed 
them  in  in  fuzzy  set  terms?  The  main 
difference  would  be  the  absence  of  sharp 
boundaries;  there  would  be  a  gradual 
shading  from  in  to  out.  .  . 


a.  We  would  define  "Christian"  in 
terms  of  a  set  of  essential  or 
definitive  characteristics 
intrinsic  to  the  person. 

Some  theologians  define 
these  characteristics  in 
terms  of  what  the  person  believes 
(orthodoxy).  For  example,  some 
define  a  Christian  as  a  person 
who  believes  (holds  within  the 
mind  and  gives  verbal  acknowledge¬ 
ment  to)  a  specific  set  of 
doctrines  such  as  the  deity  of 
Christ,  the  virgin  birth,  and 
so  on.  Some  make  such  lists 
quite  long  and  add  on  specific 
doctrines  of  eschatology  or 
soteriology.  Others  use  be¬ 
havioral  practices  (orthopraxy) 
to  define  the  category.  A 
Christian,  then,  is  one  who  does 
not  smoke  or  drink  alcohol  and 
so  on.  Still  others  use  a  set 
of  beliefs  and  behavioral 
practices  to  define  a  "Christian." 

b.  We  would  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  a  Christian  and  a  non- 
Christian.  There  would  be  no 
position  in  between.  Moreover, 
maintenance  of  this  boundary  is 
crucial  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  category.  Therefore  it  is 
essential  that  we  determine  who 

is  a  Christian  and  who  is  not,  and 
that  we  keep  the  two  categories 
sharply  differentiated.  We 
would  want  to  make  sure  to  include 
those  who  are  truly  Christian  and 
to  exclude  as  heretics  those  who 
claim  to  be  Christians  but  are  not. 


a.  As  in  bounded  sets,  we  would  define 
"Christian"  in  terms  of  a  set  of 
essential  or  definitive  character¬ 
istics  intrinsic  to  the  person. 

These  might  be  creedal , 
behavioral  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
However,  we  would  recognize  degrees 
of  Christianness .  A  person  could  be 
twenty  percent  Christian,  fifty 
percent  Christian  and  so  on. 


b.  Because  the  boundary  is  fuzzy  there 
would  be  no  excluded  middle.  A 
person  who  is  seventy  percent 
Christian  might  remain  thirty  percent 
Hindu.  While  inviting  people  to 
be  Christian,  there  would  be  no 
call  for  the  people  to  make  an  either/or 
response  to  Christianity. 
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To  have  an  unclear  boundary  is  to 
undermine  the  very  concept  of 
"Christian"  itself. 

c.  We  would  view  all  Christians  as 
essentially  the  same.  There  are 
old  experienced  Christians  and 
young  converts,  but  all  are  equal 
as  Christians.  We  therefore  would 
stress  uniformity  within  the 
category. 

d.  We  would  stress  evangelism  as  the 
major  task  of  Christians--getting 
people  into  the  category.  Moreover, 
we  would  see  conversion  as  a  single 
dramatic  event--a  crossing  of  the 
boundary  between  being  a  non- 
Christian  and  being  a  Christian. 

To  do  so,  a  person  must  acquire 
within  himself  or  herself  the 
defining  characteristics  which  we 
discussed  above.  This  crossing 
of  the  boundary  is  a  conscious 
decision.  Once  a  person  is  a 
Christian  he  or  she  is  100% 
Christian.  There  is  within  the 
structure  of  the  category  nothing 
more  to  acquire.  A  person  may 
grow  spiritually,  but  this  is  not 
an  essential  part  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a  Christian. 


c.  There  would  be  a  recognition  of 
variation  among  Christians,  not  on 
the  basis  of  maturity,  but  on  the 
extent  to  which  people  are  truly 
Christian.  Once  people  are  fully 
Christian,  they  are  the  same.  No 
variation  in  maturity  is  intrinsic 
to  the  set. 

d.  Evangelism  and  getting  people  into 
the  set  would  be  our  central  task. 
But  there  would  be  no  call  for 
radical  decisions  that  demand  a 
rejection  of  the  old.  Conversion 
itself  would  be  perceived  as  an 
evolutionary  process. 
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If  it  is  possible  at  the  world  view  level  to  order  the  world  in  a 
number  of  different  ways,  each  having  different  theological  implications, 
the  questions  arise,  which  of  these  is  more  biblical,  which  are  within 
the  permissible  range  of  Christian  theology,  and  which  are  inherently 
unchristian  in  their  assumptions?  Probably  the  questions  go  deeper  than 
that:  which  of  these  ways  of  creating  categories  should  be  used  where 
in  theological  thought?  Which  of  the  great  many  theological  concepts  such 
as  God,  conversion,  grace,  love  and  sanctification  should  we  define  in 
bounded  set  terms,  in  centered  set  terms,  in  fuzzy  set  terms  or  in 
fuzzy  centered  set  terms?  And  does  one's  perspective  make  a  difference  — 
does  God  see  things  with  a  clarity  we  do  not? 

Questions  raised  by  world  view  differences  are  only  now  emerging. 

To  provide  theological  responses,  we  will  need  to  develop  not  only  a 
Christian  soteriology,  ecclesiology ,  and  eschatology,  but  also  Christian 
theologies  of  time,  space,  ancestors,  animals,  plants,  misfortunes 
(individual,  societal  and  cosmic),  and  guidance  for  uncertain  futures. 

We  will  need,  also  to  examine  the  range  of  world  views  within  which 
an  authentic  Christianity  can  be  expressed,  as  well  as  the  world  view 
assumptions  that  are  antithetical  to  Christian  theology. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  past  two  centuries,  the  emergence  of  natural  sciences  has 
raised  important  theological  questions  and  challenges  to  traditional 
theological  interpretations  of  the  Bible.  Physics  and  astronomy  ques¬ 
tioned  the  geocentric  view  of  the  world,  and  chemistry  and  biology 
the  nature  and  origins  of  human  life.  Today  the  emergence  of  the  social 
sciences  is  raising  an  even  more  difficult  set  of  questions  that  will 
have  an  even  greater  impact  on  theology  in  the  coming  decades.  For 
the  most  part  these  have  to  do  with  the  nature  of  human  beings,  their 
knowledge  and  their  cultures.  To  ignore  these  questions  or  to  give 
simplistic  theological  answers  to  them  in  order  to  "play  it  safe^'  in 
the  long  run  will  leave  the  Church  in  the  back  eddies  of  modern  thought, 
a  survivor  of  the  past.  Rather  we  must  face  these  questions  head  on 
and  find  a  truly  Christian  response  to  them  that  takes  seriously, 
though  not  uncritically,  what  the  sciences  have  learned  about  the 
world  of  God's  creation.  If  God  is  indeed  the  creator  of  humankind 
as  well  as  the  author  of  divine  revelation,  our  understanding  of  the 
two  will  in  the  end  not  be  contradictory  but  complementary. 
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Response  to 

Paul  G.  Hiebert’s  Paper 

CONTE XTUALIZATI ON’S  CHALLENGE  TO  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 

By  Calvin  E.  Shenk 

Paul  Hiebert’s  paper  does  an  excellent  service  by  highlighting  the 
need  for  contextualization  in  theological  education.  It  balances  the 
significance  of  the  topic  as  it  emerges  in  mission  history  with  some  of 
the  contemporary  developments  and  illustrates  this  concern  with  specific 
issues.  The  paper  would  be  strengthened  if  a  little  more  attention  were 
given  to  the  particular  way  in  which  ’’contextualization”  is  being  used. 

I  appreciate  the  suggestion  that  we  need  to  be  concerned  with  the 
"fourth  self" — "self-theologizing."  It  is  apparent  that  we  have  often 
failed  to  understand  the  plurality  of  cultures.  Fortunately,  we  are 
beginning  to  understand  more  about  the  integrity  of  cultures.  If  theol¬ 
ogy  is  an  interpretation  of  Scripture  within  a  given  culture  there  is 
certainly  more  than  one  way  to  do  theology  and  there  will  be  multiple 
theologies.  We  need  to  give  as  much  attention  to  the  process  by  which 
theologies  are  developed  as  to  the  theological  positions.  Recognition 
of  this  fact  should  help  us  to  avoid  condecension  toward  untrained  theo¬ 
logical  practitioners,  different  theological  methods  or  novel  theolo¬ 
gies. 


At  the  same  time,  however,  in  the  history  of  mission  the  three-self 
movement  has  been  modified  by  concern  for  mutuality  in  mission  and 
internationalization  of  mission.  What  would  happen  if  we  were  to  hold 
mutuality  alongside  of  self-theologizing?  Certainly  the  persons  indi¬ 
genous  to  a  given  culture  should  do  the  primary  work  in  contextualizing 
theology  but  if  we  are  to  avoid  having  the  Gospel  become  captive  to 
culture  in  unforeseen  provincialisms  it  would  be  helpful  to  be  informed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  insights  and  errors  of  others.  Persons  from 
the  non-western  world  and  returning  missionaries  have  helped  us  in  the 
West  to  see  how  culturally  conditioned  our  theology  is  and  how  heretical 
at  times.  Since  we  all  have  theological  biases  we  need  help  from  each 
other  in  those  areas  where  we  are  blinded  either  by  our  biases  or  our 
lack  of  awareness  of  important  perspectives.  Do  we  need  more  working 
fellowships  of  the  world  church  where  cross-fertilization  and  mutual 
correction  can  take  place?  In  these  settings  first  generation  and 
second  generation  Christians,  aliens  and  nationals,  novices  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  could  freely  express  their  opinions,  though  the  final  respon¬ 
sibility  for  theology  in  a  specific  context  would  remain  with  persons 
from  that  context. 

I  agree  that  contextualization  in  a  variety  of  cultures  helps  us  to 
more  fully  understand  the  Gospel  as  it  asks  questions  of  a  particular 
culture  and  as  the  Gospel  is  asked  questions  by  that  culture.  As  we  see 
the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  in  other  cultures  we  become  aware  of  the 
weaknesses  and  strengths  of  our  own  theology.  For  example,  we  have  all 
become  more  aware  of  the  biblical  emphasis  on  justice  for  the  poor 
because  of  the  attention  given  to  this  by  people  in  poverty.  I  wish  to 
reinforce  Hiebert's  point  that  the  Gospel  begins  where  people  are  and 
calls  them  toward  Kingdom  ideals.  I  think  this  can  help  us  not  to 
over-idealize  theologies  which  may  represent  the  beginning  point  of 
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God's  dealing  with  people  but  not  God's  perfect  ideal.  Additionally, 
Hiebert's  emphasis  on  the  search  for  theological  universals  through 
being  concerned  for  what  God  is  saying  to  churches  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  is  more  helpful.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  are  afraid  of 
compromising  the  universals  in  the  process  of  contextualization  but 
Hiebert  seems  to  suggest  that  contextualization  can  help  us  to  under¬ 
stand  more  precisely  the  nature  of  the  universals. 

The  discussion  on  the  varied  relationships  of  Gospel  to  culture  is 
helpful  in  pointing  out  the  tension  between  accommodation  to  culture  and 
the  prophetic  critique  of  culture.  It  seems  that  concern  for  accommo¬ 
dation  and  the  prophetic  impulse  move  like  waves  in  the  eras  of  mission. 
Today  we  function  under  the  shadow  of  having  been  cultural  imperialists. 
We  feel  guilty  that  some  people  have  stumbled  because  of  our  insensi¬ 
tivity  to  culture  when  we  had  thought  it  was  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
cross.  In  an  effort  then  to  correct  our  mistakes  we  emphasize  under¬ 
standing  and  accommodation  and  find  it  difficult  to  be  prophetic.  We 
need  more  help  in  distinguishing  between  cultural  imperialism  and  criti¬ 
cal  judgment.  Sometimes  we  contend  that  the  prophetic  must  come  after 
people  have  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  if  it  is 
to  be  authentic,  but  is  there  no  way  we  can  work  at  both  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  at  the  same  time  from  the  beginning?  It  seems  to  me  that  good 
contextualization  should  sharpen  both  accommodation  and  confrontation. 

I  value  Hiebert's  concern  for  distinguishing  between  the  supra- 
cultural  and  the  cultural.  Admittedly  the  distinction  between  Gospel 
and  culture  is  not  always  easy  to  make  but  we  must  still  work  at  it.  In 
the  years  ahead  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  principles  and 
methods  by  which  we  can  more  fully  understand  what  constitutes  the 
supracultural  (core,  constants,  univerals)  in  relation  to  the  cultural. 
The  fruitfulness  and  frustration  of  the  hermeneutical  process  is  com¬ 
pounded  when  we  work  transculturally .  This  process  is  not  so  difficult 
when  we  work  with  theological  doctrines  such  as  sin,  conversion  and 
church  or  with  the  application  of  practical  theology,  but  our  task 
becomes  much  more  complex  and  ambiguous  when  we  begin  dealing  with 
in-between  areas  (e.g.  worship,  ethics). 

The  reference  to  incarnation  as  the  model  for  contextualization 
with  no  separation  between  the  human  and  divine  is  most  appropriate.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  have  more  studies  which  push  us  beyond  the  fact  of 
the  incarnation  to  examples  of  the  accommodationist  and  prophetic  motifs 
in  Jesus'  life  and  in  the  experience  of  the  early  church.  How  do  the 
transcendent  aspects  of  incarnation  find  expression  in  redeeming  or 
judging  culture? 

The  discussion  on  contextualization  and  syncretism  is  where  dia¬ 
logue  will  need  to  continue.  In  the  past  we  have  thought  too  speci¬ 
fically  of  syncretism  by  identifying  a  particular  practice  as  syncre- 
tistic  without  giving  enough  attention  to  the  world  view  and  its  effect 
upon  the  meaning  system.  Hiebert  has  helped  us  to  broaden  our  view  by 
looking  at  concepts  of  time,  myths  and  cognitive  maps.  His  discussion 
of  world  view  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  He  has  demonstrated  that 
culture  is  reasonable,  given  its  presuppositions,  and  that  many  of  those 
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presuppositions  are  theologically  neutral.  But  the  task  of  discerning 
between  the  neutral  and  the  fragmented  or  perverted  still  remains.  In 
this  discernment  process  more  attention  will  need  to  be  given  to 
evaluating  the  configuration  of  culture  as  a  whole  by  looking  at  how 
world  view  affects  values,  institutions  and  customs.  It  seems  to  me 
that  no  world  view  is  fully  acceptable  without  either  re-orientation 
or  transformation.  But  we  can't  simply  ignore  the  world  view  of  people 
or  impose  our  world  view  on  them.  I  think  the  Gospel  eventually  modi¬ 
fies  world  view  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  people  must  change  their 
world  view  before  becoming  Christian.  Our  task  is  to  enable  people 
themselves  to  interact  with  the  Scriptures.  Hiebert's  emphasis  upon 
God  beginning  where  people  are  and  leading  them  from  there  has  specific 
relevance  here. 

Hiebert's  exploration  of  set  typology  is  provocative.  In  trans- 
cultural  situations  in  particular  we  need  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
dynamics  symbolized  by  the  "fuzzy"  and  "centered"  sets  than  to  the 
"clear"  and  "bounded"  sets.  This  can  help  us  avoid  problems  of  imposed 
patterns,  cultural  domination,  creedalism  and  legalism.  The  "centered" 
set  assists  our  thinking  more  in  terms  of  relationships,  growth,  disci- 
pling  and  awakening,  gradual  faith.  It  gives  more  room  for  existential 
commitment  and  helps  us  to  avoid  dead  orthodoxy.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  concern  for  vision,  movement,  direction,  and  "the  way."  It  helps 
us  to  avoid  seeing  culture  or  contextualization  as  something  static. 

My  understanding  of  discipleship ,  however,  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
commitment  does  establish  some  boundaries  related  to  universals  of  the 
Gospel.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  modify  the  "centered"  set  with 
aspects  of  the  "bounded"  set. 

In  our  concern  for  contextualization  the  most  important  question 
is  not  where  we  start  but  where  we  are  going.  In  this  respect  God's 
dealing  with  Israel  and  the  church  can  be  very  instructive  as  we  become 
aware  of  both  His  ideals  and  His  starting  points. 
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CALL  TO  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  IN  MISSION (S)  PERSPECTIVE 

Wilbert  Shenk 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 


A  lament  which  runs  through  missionary  history  is  that  the  movement 
has  lacked  a  satisfactory  theological  foundation.  This  brief  statement 
will  speak  to  that  observation  from  the  side  of  those  involved  in 
missionary  action.  It  will  leave  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  academic 
theology  to  discuss  the  extent  to  which  a  parallel  set  of  observations 
can  be  made  about  theological  education  divorced  from  the  missionary 
situation. 

One  formal  sign  that  a  marriage  between  theology  and  missionary  action 
was  slow  in  being  consummated  is  the  fact  that  full-blown  theologies  of 
mission  did  not  emerge  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  (with  one  or 
two  exceptions  which  did  not  measurably  affect  the  missionary  movement) . 

This  produced  several  results,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  felt  today. 

1.  Mission  remained  on  the  periphery  of  the  theological  enterprise-- 

an  orphan- -without  a  secure  place  in  theological  education.  The  intellectual 
climate  in  the  West  since  Reformation  times  has  not  generally  favored 
mission;  and  among  Protestants  mission  was  not  at  the  heart  of  a  vision  of 
the  church.  When  missionary  vision  and  action  burst  forth  from  time  to 
time,  it  stemmed  from  renewal  movements  which  often  fell  under  censure  of 
the  hierarchy.  Theological  education  usually  proved  to  be  an  ally  of  the 
establishment  rather  than  renewal  in  churchly  vitality  and  mission. 

2.  Missions  failed  to  develop  the  tools  with  which  to  engage  in 
self-criticism.  In  the  missionary  situation  critical  questions  begged  for 
attention--power;  relation  of  church  to  political  realm  (especially 
during  the  heyday  of  colonialism);  missionary  identification  with  another 
culture;  relation  of  culture  to  the  gospel;  etc.  The  great  temptation 
the  missionary  has  always  faced  is  to  make  one's  own  cultural  experience 
normative.  Critical  reflection  does  not  easily  co-exist  with  action. 
Typically,  missionaries  have  felt  called  to  action  rather  than  reflecting 
on  the  nature  of  their  task. 

3.  Crucial  questions  which  have  consistently  arisen  in  the  missionary 
situation  remain  unanswered  or  have  been  answered  unsatisfactorily:  e.g., 
the  nature  of  salvation,  the  witness  by  word  in  relation  to  the  witness  by 
deed,  relationship  of  church  and  mission,  etc.  The  typical  missionary 
posture  has  been  that  of  practitioner  rather  than  participant  in  mission, 
attempting  to  implant  a  certain  understanding  of  the  church  rather  than 
incarnating  the  life  of  Jesus  in  a  new  cultural  context. 

4.  The  gap  between  sending  church  and  missions  has  not  been  narrowed 
over  time.  The  sending  church  remains  fundamentally  non-missionary  in  its 
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self-understanding.  Mission  is  what  takes  place  on  some  mythical 
frontier  "out  there"  through  the  initiatives  of  professionals.  The 
essentially  missionary  situation  in  which  the  church  will  find  itself  at 
any  time  and  place  in  the  world  has  yet  to  be  grasped  by  the  average  congre¬ 
gation.  For  those  cast  in  the  role  of  the  "professional"  missionary  this 
creates  problems  of  integrity.  The  wholeness  of  Christian  witness  in  the 
world  is  disrupted,  for  example,  by  this  dichotomy  which  allows  Christians 
in  the  rich  northern  tier  of  the  world  to  see  no  connection  between  their 
prosperity  and  the  poverty  of  fellow  Christians  in  the  souther  tier. 

Our  plea  then  is  for  both  a  conceptual  and  practical  housecleaning. 

If  we  are  to  change  the  prevailing  view  of  the  nature  of  the  church,  it 
must  begin  with  a  re-visioning  of  the  church  as  itself  essentially 
missionary  wherever  the  "two  or  three"  gather  "in  his  name."  Instead  of 
assuming  that  in  the  founding  stage  of  a  congregation  the  missionary  has 
only  to  deal  with  practical  problems  of  "making  contact"  with  people  and 
winning  their  loyalty  to  this  new  group,  we  need  to  realize  that  the  task 
of  theological  reflection  and  education  begins  from  Day  One.  Only  this 
attitude  and  expectation  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  old  problem 
of  the  missionary  attempting  to  transmit  answers  without  ever  having  heard 
people’s  questions. 
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CALL  TO  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  IN  MISSION;(S)  PERSPECTIVE 

Howard  Habeggar 

Commission  on  Overseas  Mission 


The  thoughts  of  this  paper  are  focused  on  theological  education  from 
the  perspective  of  the  mission  of  the  Christian  church. 

It  is  not  possible  to  read  the  Bible  without  coming  to  the  conclusions 
that  Yahweh  is  a  missionary  God.  God  is  the  one  who  took  initiative 
in  creation  and  placed  man  and  woman  in  Eden  with  a  mission--to  cultivate 
the  garden  and  enjoy  companionship  one  with  another  and  to  fellowship 
with  the  Creator. 

Throughout  the  Old  Testament  God  always  was  on  a  divine  mission  to  His 
creatures--calling  them  to  be  His  people,  liberating  them  from  bondage, 
in  providing  laws  by  which  to  live,  and  giving  them  a  land  on  which  to  live. 

It  became  clear  in  the  preaching  of  the  prophets  that  God’s  chosen  people 
were  to  be  a  "light  to  the  Gentiles.”  This  was  a  mission  to  which  God  clearly 
called  Israel.  Israel  again  and  again  failed  to  be  a  people  of  mission 
for  two  reasons:  1)  they  misunderstood  the  nature  of  God,  and  2)  they 
misunderstood  their  chosenness  as  privilege  instead  of  in  terms  of  mission 
to  their  neighbors. 

It  would  seem  that  theological  education  could  well  begin  in  terms  of  a 
missionary  God  calling  His  people  to  be  a  missionary  people.  God’s  supreme 
missionary  act  was  the  sending  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world.  Christ  in 
turn  sent  His  apostles  into  the  world  to  carry  the  message  of  salvation  and 
reconciliation.  This  was  done  through  the  instrument  of  the  church- -God ' s 
people  gathered  and  scattered. 

Repeatedly,  the  concept  of  sending,  commissioning  for  a  task,  and  going 
can  be  seen  in  the  acts  of  Jesus  (Gospels)  and  in  the  acts  of  the  church 
(Acts).  In  message  and  model,  Jesus  was  a  missionary  in  His  teachings  and 
in  His  actions.  Jesus'  message  and  method  was  almost  always  inclusive  rather 
than  exclusive.  The  universality  of  the  gospel  is  seen  throughout  the  New 
Testament . 

Thus  it  would  be  possible  to  recast  theological  education  in  terms  of  the 
missionary  theme  of  Scripture  rather  than  beginning  with  certain  doctrinal 
assumptions  and  assertions  about  God  and  man.  The  exciting  aspect  of  doing 
theology  from  a  mission  perspective  is  that  the  missionary  theme  in  Scripture 
is  dynamic  in  terms  of  action  and  movement. 

Several  thoughts  come  concerning  doing  theological  education  in  mission 
perspective . 

1.  Missionary  theology  would  be  immediately  contextualized  because  the 
mission  themes  of  O.T.  and  N.T.  are  always  set  in  a  historical  time  frame 
and  cultural  context. 
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2.  Missionary  theology  would  not  be  abstract  or  intellectuali zed 
because  God's  people  (witnesses,  disciples)  were  always  engaged  in 
action  and  reaction  situations. 

3.  Missionary  theology  would  be  done  in  the  context  of  the  Christian 
community  (the  church)  rather  than  in  the  confines  of  a  classroom.  The 
calling,  commissioning,  and  sending  of  God's  missionaries  was  from  within 
the  life  of  the  Christian  church. 

4.  Missionary  theology  tends  to  be  more  incarnational  and  less 
propositional  than  the  traditional  ways  of  doing  theological  education. 

"God  sent  his  only  son...  and  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us." 

5.  Missionary  theology,  while  attuned  to  the  cultural  context,  would  also 
recognize  the  dimension  of  the  universality  of  the  gospel,  the  supra¬ 
national  aspect  of  the  church,  and  the  need  for  confronting  culture 

and  society. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  good  deal  of  theological  education  today  is 
inward  looking.  There  is  great  emphasis  on  interpersonal  relations,  group 
dynamics,  self-realization  and  awareness,  caring,  etc.  These  are  seen 
as  important  and  necessary  tools  for  ministry  within  the  life  of  the 
church.  What  seems  to  be  missing  is  a  theological  raison  de'etre  for  outreach 
or  reaching  out  in  evangelization  and  mission.  In  almost  any  serious 
discussion  of  the  inward/outward  dimension  of  the  Christian  life  the 
inward  (nurture,  worship,  etc.)  will  win  the  day.  The  missionary  thrust 
(outward)  will  meet  with  resistance  and  argument.  Many  will  argue  that 
Christian  missions  is  a  pious  cover  for  paternalism,  imperialism,  etc. 

The  theology  of  mission  is  often  seen  as  one  course  to  be  taught  within 
the  curriculum  among  other  courses. 

The  idea  that  theological  education  could  have  at  its  core  a  mission 
perspective  would  be  an  exciting  experiment.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come 
not  to  treat  missiology  as  a  science  of  missions  but  rather  to  put  the 
missionary  dimension  at  the  center  of  theological  education. 
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CALL  TO  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  IN  MISSION (S)  PERSPECTIVE 

Donald  R.  Jacobs 

The  structure  and  content  of  North  American  theological  education 
should  take  into  consideration  the  historical  situation  in  which  the 
international  Mennonite  Church  finds  itself. 

Some  of  the  pertinent  factors  are: 

1.  As  the  colonial  era  comes  to  a  close  the  imperative  for  the 
industrialized  nations  to  help  carry  the  world's  burdens  is 
diminishing. 

2.  American  hegemony  in  the  world  is  eroding. 

3.  The  Mennonite  Church  includes  active  congregations  in  over 
forty  nations  representing  a  great  variety  of  cultures  and 
traditions.  Many  newer  churches  do  not  experience  true 
partnership  with  the  total  Mennonite  family.  The  newer 
churches  are  growing  at  more  than  double  the  rate  of  the 
older  churches.  The  newer  churches  are  made  up  largely 

of  persons  with  limited  access  to  financial  resource. 

They  are  also  generally  less  educated  (in  Western  terms) . 

4.  Much  of  the  success  of  Mennonite  missions  was  due  to  active 
cooperation  with  other  religious  traditions.  This  is  now 
built  into  the  ethos  of  the  younger  churches. 

5.  Many  theological  streams  are  flowing  in  the  global  Mennonite 
Church.  This  confuses  some,  enthuses  others.  But  it  is 

a  fact  of  life. 

6.  Mennonite  ecclesiology  has  given  little  attention  to  structure, 
therefore  patterns  of  interrelationships  are  amazingly  fluid. 

Other  items  of  importance  will  come  quickly  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  factors,  theological  educators  will 
do  well  to  fashion  their  priorities  in  light  of  the  denomination's 
immediate  task  which  includes  the  following: 

1,  To  extend  the  scope  of  Mennonite  fellowships  to  include 
additional  groups  throughout  the  world. 

2.  To  permeate  the  entire  Christian  Church  with  the  special 
concerns  which  are  inherent  in  New  Testament  theology  as 
experienced  by  the  Anabaptists,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  peace,  community  and  the  use  of  the  world's  resources. 
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3.  To  sincerely  learn  from  other  Christian  traditions  so  that  in 
turn  the  Mennonite  brotherhood  will  be  enriched. 

4.  To  provide  assistance  to  the  global  brotherhood  for  leadership 
formation  which  not  only  equips  leaders  to  meet  local  need  but 
also  trains  leaders  to  help  their  people  to  go  beyond  their 
own  worlds  of  experience  and  thereby  the  mission  of  God  . 
continues. 

5.  To  reinterpret  the  themes  of  the  Anabaptist  renewal  movement 

in  terms  which  are  dynamically  relevant  to  all'  situations  in  the 
multi-ethnic  Mennonite  brotherhood, 

6.  To  cooperate  with  brothers  and  sisters  in  our  own  denomination 
in  a  great  variety  of  mutual  relationships  in  such  a  way  that 
the  total  brotherhood  gifting  is  shared  for  more  effective 
ministries  all  over  the  world,  including  what  we  term  "home." 

7.  To  build  bridges  of  love  and  understanding  between  Christian 
movements  around  the  world  and  to  cooperate  with  them  where 
appropriate  for  effective  ministries. 

8.  To  make  the  entire  world-wide  Mennonite  brotherhood  aware  of 
their  common  bond  which  transcends  political,  national,  class 
and  economic  classifications  and  to  so  live  that  mutual  caring 
and  sharing  becomes  "Good  News"  to  all  in  all  directions. 

9.  To  develop  strategies  for  effective,  relevant  nurture  programs 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  both  lay  and  ordained  persons, 
particularly  in  areas  of  extraordinary  growth. 

10.  To  utilize  denominational  structures  to  redistribute  power  and 
resources  which  seem  to  pile  up  in  the  affluent  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  the  integrity  and  worth 
of  all  persons  is  protected. 

11.  To  develop  higher  levels  of  tolerance  within  the  brotherhood 
for  the  increasing  varieties  of  piety  which  result  from  the 
spread  of  the  fellowship  into  culturally  diverse  groups. 
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CALL  TO  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  IN  MISSION (S)  PERSPECTIVE 
Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary 


1 .  Presuppositions 

This  statement  on  the  call  to  theological  education  in  mission  perspective 
is  based  on  the  following  presuppositions: 

1.1  The  Bible  is  essentially  a  missionary  document,  recording  the 
mission  of  God  t£  the  world  from  which  issues  the  mission  of  the  church 
in  the  world.  We  read  the  Bible  as  God's  authoritative  and  infallible 
word  for  living  and  believing. 

1.2  The  core  of  the  Seminary's  educational  endeavors  is  Christological 
and  ecclesiological  in  nature,  delineating  the  theological  parameters  in 
terms  of  biblical  rather  than  philosophical  categories.  The  Christological 
aspect  emphasizes  the  motive,  the  ecclesiological  the  medium  of  mission. 

1.3  The  conditions  of  humankind  are  dialectically  described  in  terms 
of  both  dignity  and  depravity;  related  to  God  yet  alienated  from  him; 
rebelling  against  God  yet  groping  toward  him;  loved  by  God  yet  judged 

by  him;  lost  in  sin  yet  redeemable  from  it  by  the  Creator  and  Redemptor. 

1.4  The  dynamics  of  theological  education  issue  from  a  corporate 
sense  of  dependence  on  the  supernatural  powers  operative  in  a  disciplined 
exercise  of  prayer  and  worship. 

1.5  The  historical  and  ecclesiastical  framework  is  provided  by  the 
believers'  church  of  the  Anabaptist  Mennonite  tradition  upholding  such 
salient  points  as  conversion  and  regeneration,  discipleship  and  non- 
resistance,  peace  and  justice,  mission  and  evangelism  as  both  sentness 
and  witness  to  the  world  by  being, telling,  and  doing. 

2.  Sharpening  the  Focus 

Theological  education  in  mission  perspective  must  sharpen  its  focus  in 
several  directions: 

2.1  Conceptual  Focus.  The  crucial  question  is  what  the  call  to 
theological  education  in  mission  perspective  means  for  the  believers' 
church  in  the  post-colonial  era  when  the  missiological  issues  are  not 
focused  on  ecclesiastical  indigenizing ,  but  on  contextual  theologizing; 
when  mission  is  not  defined  only  in  terms  of  crossing  geographical, 
national,  linguistic,  and  tribal  boundaries  to  preach  the  gospel,  but 
also  in  terms  of  crossing  social,  economic,  religious  and  cultural 
frontiers  to  bring  "the  whole  gospel  to  the  whole  man  in  the  whole 
world"  for  the  building  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  calls  for  a 
clear  vision  with  well-defined  goals  and  a  commitment  with  account-  r 

ability  to  achieve  them. 
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2.2  Integrated  Focus.  The  emphasis  is  not  only  on  the  mission 
department  in  which  a  set  of  courses  constitutes  a  specialized  discipline, 
but  on  the  entire  theological  curriculum  to  generate  mission  interest. 

This  calls  for  active  participation  by  each  faculty  member  and  his/her 
discipline(s)  in  the  dynamic  process  of  training  servants  of  God  to  be 
missioners  and  evangelists,  pastors  and  prophets,  deacons  and  teachers 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  people  of  God  for  the  ministry  of 
effectively  witnessing  in  the  world. 

2.3  Curricular  Focus. 


2.3.1  The  focus  of  all  theological  education  must  be  on  the 
mission  of  the  church;  mission  becomes  the  touchstone.  For  mission  is 
Mthe  mother  of  theology"  as  Martin  Kahler  has  said.  Theology  always 
originated  in  concrete  historical  emergency  situations.  Only  as  the 
church  became  engaged  in  mission,  observes  David  Bosch,  was  she  "by 
circumstances  forced  to  theologise."  At  the  same  time  theology  is 
basic  for  sound  direction  in  all  ecclesiastical  endeavors.  Thus  while 
mission  is  the  very  life  nerve  of  theology,  theology  itself  becomes 
the  cybernetic  center  of  mission*  When  the  nerve  is  cut,  theological 
education  becomes  paralysed;  when  the  center  is  dislocated,  mission 
loses  its  direction  and  goal. 

2.3.2  Theological  education  must  also  focus  on  the  church. 

For  the  church  too  is  a  product  of  mission  -  the  "missio  Dei"  -  as 
George  Vicedom  has  put  it.  But  as  the  mission  of  God  historically 
created  the  church,  the  church  in  turn  became  to  be  God’s  instrument 
to  witness  of  his  redemptive  grace  in  the  world.  Boldness  to  witness 
issues  from  the  faith  that  overcomes  the  world.  Out  of  the  missio 
Dei  has  merged  the  ongoing  missio  ecclesiae  ever  crossing  frontiers 
where  faith  encounters  unfaith. 

2.3.2.  Theological  education  in  mission  perspective,  further¬ 
more,  must  concern  itself  with  the  study  of  church  history  as  mission 
history  within  the  scope  of  world  history.  Church  history  is  not 
merely  to  be  defined  as  "the  history  of  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,"  but  also  as  "a  further  unfolding  of  God’s  involvement 
in  the  world"  through  his  and  the  church's  worldwide  mission. 

3 .  The  Role  of  Missiology 

The  task  of  missiology  is  descriptive,  normative  and  integrative.  When¬ 
ever  that  task  has  been  carried  out  most  effectively--as  the  studies  of 
Myklebust  and  Sundkler  reflect--it  has  been  done  by  professors  in  other 
disciplines  with  a  commitment  to  mission  as  much  as  (or  more  than)  by 
a  mission  department  or  isolated  mission  courses. 

3.1  The  descriptive  function  is  historical/philosophical  in  nature. 
Missiology  has  the  task  to  review  and  evaluate  critically  the  manner  in 
which  mission  has  been  carried  out  through  the  ages. 
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3.2  The  normative  function  is  biblical/theological  in  nature. 
Missiology  sets  norms  and  provides  guidelines  for  the  way  the  church 
ought  to  understand  its  missionary  calling  and  undertake  its  missionary 
task  in  the  world. 

3.3  The  integrative  function  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
missionary  dimension.  As  such  it  seeks  the  aid  of  other  theological 
disciplines  not  only  to  reflect  on  a  philosophy  of  roots,  but  to 
participate  in  an  ongoing  missiology  of  boots.  This  calls  for 
curricular  integration  and  coordination.  But  i£  the  history  of 
missiological  education  in  the  theological  curricula  ever  since 
Lull’s  introduction  of  the  idiomata  diversa  (1276)  for  the 
preparation  of  missionaries  is  any  indication,  then  this  remains 
missiology' s  greatest  challenge. 

4 .  Indispensable  Components 

The  report  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  on  the  Training  of  Missionaries 
(1974)  proposed  twelve  core  courses  making  up  the  total  program  for  a 
mission  major  in  theological  education.  There  is  merit  in  such  an 
approach,  but  it  confines  missiology  to  a  mission  department  or  a 
mission  school,  isolating  missiology  from  other  disciplines  in 
theological  education.  That  is  not  to  say  that  everything  should 
become  missiology;  that  would  make  missiology  become  nothing . 

Yet  in  order  to  highlight  the  mission  perspective  in  theological 
education  it  cannot  be  confined  to  a  department  much  less  to  single 
course  units.  Thus  the  following  disciplines  are  suggested  as 
indispensible  components  from  which  to  build  a  dynamic  missiological 
curriculum  determined  by  the  given  need  and  situation  of  the  time. 

4.1  Biblical/Theological  Disciplines  (christology,  theology, 
exegesis,  etc.)  . 

4.2  Philosophical/Historic  Studies  (classical  and  contemporary 
thought  processes  including  those  of  third  world  peoples,  global  church 
history  as  mission  history,  etc.)  . 

4.3  Social/Political  Sciences  (cultural  sociology,  urbanology, 
social  economy,  witness  under  oppressive  structures,  etc.). 

4.4  Practical/Applied  Theology  (discipline  of  prayer  and 
meditation,  evangelism  and  church  planting,  church  growth,  missionary 
practice  and  experience,  etc.). 

4.5  Ethnic/Religious  Studies  (ethnotheology ,  history  of  religion, 
theology  of  religion,  the  gospel  and  religious  faiths,  new  religions 
since  1945,  etc.) . 
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Appendix  B 

M.B.B.S.  Model  (in  process) 
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Appendix  C 
The  ASM  Model 
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Source:  Missiology  6,  1  (1978):  8 
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EASTERN  MENNONITE  SEMINARY 


Introduction  to  the  Seminary  Context 


In  its  statement  of  purpose  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commits 
itself  to  "preparing  persons  for  preaching-teaching,  pastoral  and 
mission  ministries  under  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ,  equipped  by 
the  Scriptures  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary  further  declares  itself  as  "giving  high  priority  to  the  task 
of  evangelism  and  the  building  of  the  church  as  the  redemptive  body 
of  Christ  in  the  world." 

A  student  may  specialize  in  evangelism  and  mission  in  several  of 
the  degree  programs  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  and  plans  are  under¬ 
way  for  the  establishment  of  a  Center  for  Evangelism  and  Church 
Planting.  The  primary  thrust  of  this  Center  will  be  on  evangelism 
and  church  planting  in  North  America  but  there  will  also  be  course 
content  related  to  overseas  mission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  because  of  the  location  of  the  seminary 
and  college  on  the  same  campus  the  mission  emphasis  of  the  seminary 
is  informed  by  and  supplements  the  missions  offerings  of  the  college 
lodged  in  the  Global  Village  Community.  The  college  program  in 
missions  acknowledges  the  importance  of  an  undergraduate  major  having 
the  fundamentals  of  a  specific  discipline  with  additional  emphasis 
on  cross-cultural  understanding  designed  to  clarify  commitment  and 
sharpen  awareness  of  the  context  and  issues  in  mission.  The  inter¬ 
disciplinary  character  of  the  missions  program  reflects  a  holistic 
concern  in  mission  which  also  informs  the  conceptualization  of  mission 
at  the  seminary.  In  contrast  to  the  college’s  primary  emphasis  on 
cross-cultural  understanding,  the  seminary  is  more  concerned  with 
training  in  theological  reflection  on  missiological  issues  and  its 
implications  for  practice. 

Theological  education  from  a  mission  perspective  is  concerned 
with  the  sources  of  our  theological  reflection  in  order  to  focus 
central  themes  in  the  theology  of  mission.  These  central  themes  are 
the  basis  of  theological  reflection  upon  the  contextual  factors  of 
mission  and  from  such  reflective  interaction  the  forms  of  mission 
emerge. 


^The  Global  Village  concept  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  embraces 
four  programs  which  share  strong  programmatic  relationships- -Peace  and 
Justice, Agricultural  Development,  Community  Development,  Missions,  and 
Nursing.  There  is  an  attempt  to  highlight  a  common  focus  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  mission.  The  Mission  component  of  the  Global  Village  is  a  cross- 
cultural  (North  America  or  overseas)  and  interdisciplinary  program  which 
can  be  taken  along  with  vocational  and  professional  programs  such  as 
nursing,  education,  social  work,  home  economics-community  development, 
business  management  or  Bible-Church  ministries. 
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I .  Sources  of  Theological  Reflection  and  Mission 

A.  The  sources  of  our  theological  reflection  on  mission  are 
rooted  in  the  Gospel  (the  good  news  of  God's  redeeming  grace 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  revealed  in  Scripture)  and  the  church  (the 
community  of  faith  called  forth  by  the  Gospel  and  embodying 
it  in  history) .  The  character  of  this  reflection  is  shaped 
by  the  Gospel  we  hear  and  respond  to  within  a  community  which 
interprets  it  and  has  itself  been  shaped  by  it.  The  growth 
of  this  reflection  emerges  from  what  the  church  remembers, 
says  and  does  about  the  Gospel  and  why  the  church  remembers, 
says  and  does  the  Gospel  in  various  ways.  The  process  of 
understanding  and  interpreting  the  Gospel  within  the  context 
of  the  Church  is  based  upon  Scripture  as  authoritative  norm. 

B.  As  a  seminary  of  the  Mennonite  Church  we  reflect  on  Gospel, 
church  and  mission  from  within  the  traditions  with  which  we 
identify  most  closely:  the  New  Testament  Church,  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  response  of  the  16th  century  and  the  20th  century 
Mennonite  experience. 

In  doing  theology  we  see  how  forms  of  theological  expression 
change  as  the  Gospel  interacts  with  new  thought  structures 
when  it  crosses  cultural  frontiers.  Courses  in  historical 
theology  examine  this  process.  Studies  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  theological  contextualization  of  the  Gospel 
in  history  should  help  us  in  our  reflection  on  contemporary 
philosophical,  cultural  and  religious  issues  such  as  scientism, 
humanism,  Marxism,  materialism  and  militarism.  Church  history 
classes  explore  perspectives  on  the  expansion  of  Christianity 
into  new  cultures  with  attention  given  to  motivation,  principles, 
strategies  and  forms.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  us  that 
Anabaptist  understandings  of  theological  emphases  such  as 
Christology,  the  church,  hermeneutics,  grace,  justification, 
discipleship,  evangelism  and  ethics  inform  our  study  of  our 
mission.  Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  renewal  movements  and  the  evangelistic  impulse 
and  to  the  relationship  of  mission  to  parochial  denominationalism. 

Of  crucial  importance  for  us  in  this  educational  process  is  the 
discipline  of  biblical  studies.  In  these  studies  we  learn  that 
shalom  and  salvation--which  grow  out  of  the  creation  vision  of 
shalom  and  the  redemption  vision  of  the  restoration  of  shalom-- 
are  central  to  our  theology  of  mission.  Therefore  the  biblical 
vision  which  we  remember,  actualize  and  teach  is  concerned  with 
the  witness  to  the  peace  of  Christ;  the  meaning  of  salvation; 
the  global  character  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  the  people  of  God 
interacting  with  differing  geographical,  political,  and 
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historical  contexts;  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the 
implications  of  discipleship;  and  mission  in  the 
eschatological  purpose  of  God  for  history.  These  studies 
will  inform  the  church  both  in  its  attempt  to  be  faithful 
as  God’s  redeemed  community  and  in  its  encounter  in  mission 
with  such  modern  realities  as  poverty,  war  and  conflict, 
sexism,  racism  and  injustice. 

II.  The  theological  perspectives  developed  above  provide  the  basis  for 
further  reflection  upon  the  contemporary  contextual  factors  in 
mission.  As  new  historical  realities  are  taken  seriously  new  sets 
of  questions  for  mission  emerge.  It  is  the  task  of  theology  to 
inform  and  critique  those  concerns.  Important  contextual  factors 
of  mission  include: 

A.  Social  analysis.  We  attempt  to  understand  people  through 
social,  economic  and  political  analysis.  A  review  of  inter¬ 
national,  national  and  regional  levels  of  human  existence  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  relate  effectively  to  the  cross-cultural 
dimensions  of  Christian  mission.  On  the  basis  of  such  analysis 
we  see  more  clearly  the  themes  of  the  Gospel  which  need  to  be 
addressed  to  specific  contexts.  The  shape  and  function  of  the 
church  as  a  Christian  community  will  also  be  influenced  by  this 
analysis, 

B.  Cultural  analysis.  As  we  are  aware  of  cross-cultural  behavior 
patterns,  we  become  more  aware  of  our  own  cultural  identity  and 
establish  a  base  for  adaptation  to  different  cultures.  Cultural 
understanding  helps  clarify  cross-cultural  communication,  the 
categories  of  thought  within  which  people  seek  to  understand  the 
Gospel.  The  cultural  analysis  has  a  profound  impact  on  biblical 
theologizing  in  cross-cultural  perspective  and  on  the  hermeneu¬ 
tical.  concerns  in  the  process  of  contextualization . 

C.  Religious  analysis.  We  seek  to  understand  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  religions,  religious  world  views,  concepts  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  the  function  of  religion  in  society,  phenomenology,  and 
modes  of  expression.  As  we  understand  we  are  able  to  develop 
empathy  for  the  religious  perceptions  of  others.  Theological 
reflection  on  the  religious  environment  is  concerned  for  a 
theology  of  religion,  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  Christ  amidst 
religious  pluralism,  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  in  terms  of 
religious  felt-needs  and  forms  of  witness  and  encounter. 

D.  Psychological  analysis.  Human  relational  skills  of  the  missionary 
are  crucial  for  cross-cultural  mission  if  one  is  to  develop  soli¬ 
darity,  empathy,  openness,  and  flexibility  in  communicating  with 
people  of  another  culture.  Theology  complements  psychological 
understandings  by  emphasizing  the  meaning  of  servant hood  and  the 
importance  of  the  church  as  a  base  from  which  adjustment  is 
attempted. 
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Interpersonal  relationships  between  colleagues  frequently 
produce  stress.  Attention  is  given  to  maintaining  a  healthy 
self-concept,  handling  frustration,  building  trust  and 
acceptance,  and  resolving  conflict.  The  role  of  both 
faith  and  psychological  elements  in  Christian  experience  and 
personal  development  is  affirmed.  From  this  kind  of  aware¬ 
ness  one's  sense  of  call  and  spirituality  for  mission  is 
understood. 

The  Form  of  Mission 

Theological  reflection  upon  the  contextual  factors  in  mission 
determines  the  principles,  strategy  and  specific  forms  of  the  church  in 
mission.  Models  of  evangelism,  church  planting  methods,  church  growth 
theories,  the  structure  of  congregational  life,  and  relationships  of 
mutuality  in  mission  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  relevance,  faithfulness 
to  Scripture,  and  consistency  with  the  Anabaptist/Mennonite  tradition. 
Authentic  conviction  for  mission  develops  as  theology,  history  and 
personal  pilgrimage  interact  and  the  church  is  called  to  serve  in  the 
tension  between  vision  and  reality. 


George  R.  Brunk,  III 
Dean,  EMS 
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CALL  TO  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  IN  MISSION(S)  PERSPECTIVE 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 


Over  the  last  fifteen  years  AMBS  has  worked  on  this  agenda  in 
several  ways: 

1.  By  establishing  an  Overseas  Missionary  Training  Center. 

2.  By  developing  a  statement  on  "Theological  Education  in  the 
Free  Church  Tradition"  which  speaks  to  this  topic  at  several 
points. 

3.  By  developing  two  curricular  designs,  one  for  Overseas 
Missions  and  one  for  Church  Planting  and  Evangelism. 

This  statement  describes  the  mission (s)  objectives  of  these  three 
features  of  the  AMBS  program. 

I.  The  Overseas  Missionary  Training  Center  (OMTC) 

The  AMBS  Catalog  describes  the  place  and  purpose  of  the  OMTC  in 
the  Seminary's  program: 

The  Overseas  Missionary  Training  Center  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Seminary  program  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  joint 
enterprise  of  the  Seminary  and  the  sending  agencies  who 
participate  in  its  operation  and  support.... 

The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  provide  for  the  training 
of  workers  to  be  sent  overseas  by  the  participating  agencies.... 

AMBS  recognizes  that  work  in  Overseas  Mission  is  a  church 
vocation  which  may  differ  markedly  from  the  North  American 
pastorate. 

II.  Theological  Education  in  the  Free  Church  Tradition 

From  1966-69  the  Dean's  Seminar,  a  task  force  of  AMBS  faculty, 
sought  to  articulate  the  distinctive  nature  and  shape  of  theological 
education  when  done  in  the  Free  Church  Tradition.  The  statement  (appearing 
in  the  AMBS  Catalog)  speaks  as  follows  to  the  missional  task  of  theological 
education: 

The  people  of  God  are  a  witnessing  community.  The  message  of  the 
gospel  is  that  the  power  of  God  was  let  loose  in  the  world  when 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  and  was  installed  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  victorious  over  "all  rule  and  authority  and  power  and 
dominion. . .not  only  in  this  age  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come" 

(Eph.  1:19-23).  The  church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ,  "the 
ful lness  of  him  who  fills  all  in  all"  is  called  to  share  in  this 
cosmic  triumph  and  to  shout  the  emancipation  proclamation  all 
over  the  world. . . . 
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The  ability  to  interpret  the  will  of  God  in  our  time  calls 
for  active  participation  in  the  event... of  God's  creation 
of  a  people....  While  we  do  not  deny  that  the  characteristic 
activities  of  the  seminary  are  study  and  reflection,  it  must 
be  asserted  that  study  and  reflection  should  be  carried  on 
in  the  context  of  living  engagement  in  the  mission  of  the 
church.  The  Bible  itself  reflects  the  living  engagement 
of  its  authors  and  subjects  in  mission;  it  cannot  be  properly 
interpreted  apart  from  living  engagement.  The  Bible 
accommodated  itself  to  the  human  thought  forms  of  its  day, 
expressed  itself  in  the  vernacular  idiom,  and  addressed 
itself  to  the  issues  raised  by  the  encounter  of  biblical 
faith  with  the  social  order  of  that  time. 

Another  section  describes  the  people  of  God  as  a  "universal, 
worldwide  fellowship."  It  emphasizes  that  the  message  of  the  gospel 
conveys  the  Good  News  that  Christ  has  triumphed  over  the  principalities 
and  powers  and  has  brought  human  alienation  to  an  end.  Christ's  victory 
creates  a  new  humanity  in  which  former  social,  economic,  religious,  and 
political  barriers  to  human  unity  have  been  overcome. 

The  statement  also  speaks  to  various  curricular  emphases  which 
reflect  the  missional  commitment  of  the  church  and  the  Seminaries. 

The  curriculum  calls  for  learning  to  take  place  through 
participation  in  a  pilgrimage....  Since  all  of  life  in  its 
personal,  social  and  political  dimensions  is  in  constant 
process  of  change,  the  task  of  understanding,  appropriating 
and  transmitting  the  Christian  faith  is  an  ever  changing  one.... 

Learning  (within  this  ever  changing)  context  will  emphasize 
experience,  analysis  and  evaluation.  The  faith  of  the  learner 
takes  shape  and  is  tested  in  living  encounter  with  all  that 
meets  him/her  in  the  world:  poverty  and  affluence,  propa¬ 
ganda  and  prejudice,  war  and  peace,  illiteracy,  illegitimacy, 
brokenness  and  meaninglessness.  All  the  great  issues  which 
have  been  faced  in  every  age  and  to  which  the  gospel  addresses 
itself  continue  to  be  part  of  human  experience  today.  The 
learner  has  not  truly  learned  until  he/she  can  recognize 
these  issues  in  their  modern  dress  and  speak  a  meaningful  word 
to  them. 

The  curriculum  calls  for  learning  to  take  place  through 
geographical  scattering. . . . 

In  this  statement  the  various  programs  of  the  seminary  which 
enable  the  scattering  of  students  to  comprehend  the  universality  of 
God's  people  are  described:  the  visitors-in-residence  who  come  to 
campus  via  the  Theological  Guest  Center  program,  the  Transcultural 
Educational  experiences  provided  by  the  Seminaries,  and  the  Off-Campus 
Theological  Term.  The  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  program  is  also 
described  as  a  means  of  enabling  students  to  interact  with  people 
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from  other  denominational  backgrounds  to  develop  greater  understanding 
and  sensitivity  to  other  people.  The  semester  of  ministry  in  a 
congregation  (CSPE)  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  students 
through  geographical  scattering  to  become  involved  in  ministry  and 
mission  as  part  of  the  Seminaries'  program. 

III.  Curricular  Designs  Oriented  to  Mission (s)  Perspective 

Since  1977  AMBS  has  developed  special  vocational  foci  for  students 
preparing  for  various  ministries  in  the  church.  Six  curricular  designs 
are  available  in  the  MDiv  program.  Two  of  these.  Overseas  Ministry 
and  Church  Planting/Evangelism,  respond  specifically  to  the  concerns  of 
this  Conference.  The  following  expected  learnings  for  the  Overseas 
Ministry  design  (similar  to  those  for  Church  Planting  and  Evangelism) 
identify  the  objectives  of  this  theological  curriculum: 

1.  The  ability  to  step  outside  of  one's  own  person  and  cultural 
setting  and  look  at  both  self  and  setting  from  other  points  of  view. 

2.  The  ability  to  understand  and  work  with  people  from  backgrounds 
very  different  from  one's  own;  the  ability  to  see  the  world  and  the 
immediate  situation  through  their  eyes;  the  ability  to  regard  their 
point  of  view  with  genuine  appreciation  and  respect. 

3.  The  ability  to  recognize  gifts  and  abilities  in  others  which 
may  not  be  recognized  as  such  in  one's  native  setting. 

4.  The  ability  to  share  one's  faith  freely  and  non-defensively  in 
a  way  which  responds  to  the  one  with  whom  one  is  in  conversation; 

the  ability  to  communicate  the  gospel  and  to  make  disciples. 

5.  The  ability  to  begin  new  churches,  new  fellowships  of  Christian 
disciples . 

6.  The  ability  to  minister  as  a  servant  and  to  be  content  and  feel 
fulfillment  without  receiving  expressions  of  gratitude  for  such  services. 

7.  The  ability  to  work  closely  with  new  Christians  who  see  the 
gospel  from  new  perspectives  which  differ  from  the  traditions  through 
which  the  missionary  was  introduced  to  the  gospel  and  with  Christians 
and  churches  which  may  seem  far  from  Mennonite  understandings  of 
Christian  faith  and  life. 

8.  The  ability  to  make  a  "total  commitment"  to  Christ's  work  in  a 
specific  sociocultural  setting  which  will  enable  one  either  to  spend 

a  lifetime  among  a  people  or  to  move  on  to  a  new  setting,  whichever 
best  furthers  the  mission  of  Christ's  church. 
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9.  For  the  implementation  of  these  skills/abilities,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  student  will  have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  theology  of  mission  and  of  current  thinking  in  missiology. 

10.  The  student  will  have  background  knowledge  on  human  society 
and  culture  from  cultural  anthropology. 

Concluding  Comment 


This  Conference  identifies  and  describes  the  intersection  of 
tasks  which  AMBS  needs  to  work  on  at  this  point  in  its  curricular 
development.  Having  described  the  Free  Church  theological  context  and 
the  objectives  for  several  mission-related  curricular  designs,  the 
immediate  task  is  to  correlate  this  work  with  course  offerings.  To 
what  extent  do  the  present  courses  in  all  departments  (Bible,  History/ 
Theology/Ethics,  and  Church  and  Ministry)  prepare  students  to  fulfill 
the  expected  learnings  which  have  been  specified  in  these  designs? 
Further,  how  do  the  various  components  of  the  Seminary's  Experience  in 
Christian  Community  equip  students  for  missional  ministry? 


Willard  Swart  ley 
Acting  Dean,  AMBS 
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TEACHING  OLD  TESTAMENT  FROM  A  MISSIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 


Millard  C.  Lind 


My  encounter  with  the  Old  Testament  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
has  convinced  me  that  it  speaks  of  the  universal  mission  of  the  God 
of  Israel  not  merely  in  a  few  texts  here  and  there,  but  that  this 
concern  is  part  of  its  total  message  from  Genesis  to  Malachi.  If  this 
is  true,  our  task  in  refocusing  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
mission  of  the  church  is  not  to  recast  the  Old  Testament  into  a  pre¬ 
conceived  "missionary  mold"  (and  by  this  to  reject  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament).  Our  task  is  rather  to  be  faithful  in  exegeting  it. 

Contextualization,  however,  raises  more  than  the  question  of 
whether  the  Bible  throughout  is  concerned  with  a  universal  message. 
Contextualization  raises  the  question  as  to  what  that  universal  message 
is  and  how  it  relates  to  the  various  cultures  of  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  widely  acceptable  definition  of  con¬ 
textualization,  since  the  term  "is  b^ing  harnessed  to  a  wide  range  of 
mutually- exclusive  presuppositions."  Its  concern,  however,  is  to  go 

beyond  that  of  indigenization  which  was  "to  make  sure  that  the  gospel  ^ 
in  every  place  is  clothed  with  forms  appropriate  to  the  local  culture." 

It  is  concerned  that  we  should  explore  every  conceivable  way  in  which 
the  gospel  may  be  related  to  ’^the  cosmos:  the  material-spiritual  world 
of  human  experience"  (Taber) . 

Hiebert  suggests  that  contextualization  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
gospel  to  different  cultures,  knowledge  and  nature  of  human  beings  on 
the  deepest  levels,  a  challenge  of  the  social  sciences  which  is  even 
greater  th^n  the  challenge  of  the  natural  sciences  of  the  last  two 
centuries.  Hiebert  concludes  that  "...we  will  need  to  develop  not  only 
a  Christian  soteriology,  ecclesiology ,  and  eschatology,  but  also 
Christian  theologies  of  time,  space,  ancestors,  animals,  plants, 
misfortunes  (individual,  societal,  and  cosmic),  and  guidance  for  uncertain 
futures . " 

These  definitions  and  descriptions  of  the  task  of  contextualization 
raise  two  questions  when  compared  with  the  results  of  biblical  exegesis. 
The  first  is  whether  from  the  biblical  point  of  view  some  concerns  may 
be  more  pertinent  than  others,  more  directly  addressed  because  of  this 
within  the  Bible  itself?  May  some  problems  be  so  crying  for  the  church’s 
address  because  of  the  nature  of  Missio  Dei  that  to  address  more 
secondary  matters  at  any  great  length  should  be  regarded  as  unconscionable 
misspending  of  the  church's  resources,  and  perhaps  even  distortion  of  the 
biblical  concern? 
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May  concern  for  theologies  of  "time,  space,  ancestors,  animals, 
plants",  etc.  have  to  give  way  to  more  ethical  and  existential  concerns 
such  as  the  relationship  of  the  church  to  society  and  the  state?  One 
might  approach  even  such  a  goncern  from  the  perspective  of  an  Eliade 
with  his  mythology  of  time.  Or,  one  might  ask  it  more  existentially, 
like  the  young  Muganda  woman  who  said,  "Many  Africans  are  seeking  answers 
to  their  questionings,  but  the  church  is  not  playing  its  full  part  in 
helping  young  people  to  face  the  problems  of  society.  To  them,  God  is  ^ 
the  God  of  the  church.  He  is  not  the  God  of  politics  and  social  life." 

The  second  question  regarding  contextualization  has  to  do  with  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  adaptation.  Is  the  adaptation  merely  that  of 
the  gospel  to  different  cultures,  knowledge  and  nature  of  human  beings, 
or  is  it  also  on  an  even  deeper  level  the  adaptation  and  transformation 
of  cultures,  knowledge  and  nature  of  human  beings  to  the  nature  of  the 
revelatory  event? 

In  pursuing  our  task  of  refocusing  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  I  will  first  suggest  an  approach  to  the  Bible  in  terms  of 
canon  criticism  and  will  then  survey  texts  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
which  speak  to  Yahweh’s  universal  concern,  and  which  I  feel  have  something 
to  say  to  the  question  of  contextualization.  In  addressing  the  problem 
of  contextualization,  the  relation  of  the  church  and  its  message  to  the 
larger  society,  we  should  realize  that  the  Western  Church  was  started 
down  its  present  theological  path  by  an  African,  Augustine,  and  that  other ^ 
solutions  to  that  relationship  were  also  given  by  earlier  African  fathers. 
The  choice  the  "third  world"  churches  must  make  then  is  not  necessarily 
a  choice  between  the  various  options  presented  by  the  West,  but  between 
options  debated  by  the  African  church  fathers  of  the  second  and  fifth 
centuries  AD,  and  by  the  Near  Eastern  Old  and  New  Testaments  even  earlier. 

I .  The  Approach  of  Canon  Criticism 


Canon  criticism  is  a  recent  emphasis  in  Biblical  studies  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Bible  in  its  final  form.  It  is  not  anti- critical  but  post- 
critical,  that  is,  it  does  not  ignore  the  critical  approach  but  iiji^ists 
that  its  purpose  is  to  understand  the  Bible  in  its  present  shape.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  canon  criticism,  the  Bible  is:  (1)  Universal  in  the 
light  of  a  particular  experience  (Gen.  1-11),  (2)  Particular  with  a 

universal  goal  as  a  vision  (Gen.  12-John  21),  (3)  Universal  around  a 

particular  experience  of  a  community  (Acts-Rev.). 

II.  The  Primeval  History  (Gen.  1-11) 

Genesis  1-11  introduces  not  only  our  present  Bibles,  but  introduced 
also  the  first  canon,  the  Pentateuch  (6th  cent.  B.C.).  Most  of  it  is 
thought  to  have  stood  as  the  introduction  to  the  oldest  literary  tradition 
of  the  Pentateuch  (J  10th  century  B.C.).  The  universal  character  which 
these  materials  give  to  the  Bible  was  thus  not  an  afterthought. 

The  chapters  are  composed  of  the  oldest  materials  of  the  Bible, 
materials  which  have  pre-Mosaic  roots  going  back  for  the  most  part  to 
the  ancient  Akkadian  and  Sumerian  cultures. 

What  was  the  process  of  contextualizing  this  ancient,  non-Israelite 
material?  In  the  first  place.  Genesis  1-11  obviously  interprets  the 
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revelatory  event  of  exodus  and  Sinai  in  terms  of  the  need  of  the 
nations.  Israel  and  her  vocation  are  seen  in  context  of  the  world. 

The  overall  outline  of  the  material  (prefl^d,  flood,  postflood)  is  one 
used  by  the  ancient  Sumerian  Kingship  List.  The  creation  and  flood 
narratives,  the  narrative  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  reflect  superficially 
the  Babylonian  and  Sumerian  culture.  Yet  on  a  deeper  level  the  material 
is  reoriented  and  dominated  by  the  theological  themes  of  grace  and  rebellion, 
judgment  and  salvation,  themes  derived  from  Israel’s  prophetic  experience 
with  Yahweh  but  universalized  to  show  Yahweh's  concern  for  the  world,  the 
reason  for  his  choice  of  Israel.  Though  the  material  is  obviously  not 
history,  it  is  nevertheless  altered  from  a  mythological  to  historical 
perspective,  reflecting  Israel's  recognition  that  her  roots  were  in  the 
nations,  that  Abraham  was  a  foreigner,  an  Aramean  rather  than  a  Hebrew 
(cf.  Dt.  26:5). 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  Israel’s  theologians  d^  quite  differently 
from  those  who  refuse  to  relate  the  gospel  to  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  also  did  differently  from  those  who  regard  the  t^k  of 
contextualizing  as  merely  relating  the  gospel  to  the  world.  On  the 
deepest  levels,  the  opposite  movement  also  took  place:  the  world  was 
understood  and  reinterpreted  in  light  of  the  election  event.  We  will 
look  further  at  segments  of  this  material  to  examine  further  this 
double  movement. 

1.  Genesis  1  and  2 


The  fact  that  both  of  these  chapters  are  superficially  related 
to  a  Babylonian  background  suggests  one  phase  of  the  movement  in 
contextualization.  The  opposite  phase  is  involved,  however,  in  the 
process  of  what  happens  to  Near  Eastern  myth  as  it  enters  the  Bible. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  exegesis  I  follow  Child's  phenomenological 
definition  of  myth,  that  myth  (such  as  the  Enuma  Elish)  involves  a 
dynamistic  concept  of  the  universe,  i.e.,  ultimate  reality  is 
identified  with  the  life  process.  It  also  involves  the  cult,  with 
such  ideas  as  mythological  time  (return  to  the  beginning)  and  mythological 
space  (the  creative  center) .  It  is  widely  agreed  among  biblical  phenomeno- 
logists  that  the  Genesis  1-11  materials  include  mythological  remnants 
broken  off  from  their  mythological  base  and  reoriented  to  biblical  event. 
Biblical  language  for  example  uses  mythological  language  to  denote 
divinity  (’elohim)  but  denies  the  mythological  character  of  divinity 
(that  ultimate  reality  is  identified  with  the  life  process) . 

Seen  from  this  perspective,  all  philosophies  which  identify  ultimate 
reality  with  the  life  process  are  in  continuity  wj.Jh  ancient  Near  Eastern 
mythological  thought,  the  Bible  challenging  both.1  A  further  comparison 
of  ancient  NE  mythological  thought  to  modern  philosophical  thought  reveals 
even  more  similarity  (the  "Greek  demythologizing"  is  not  profound). 

How  did  ancient  NE  mythology  arise?  As  Jacobsen  points  out,  it  arose 
from  man's  observation  of  nature  (natural  science)  and  human  society 
(social  science)  and  a  projection  of  this  observation  as  ultimate  reality, 
that  which  happened  in  the  cosmogonic  beginnings.  This  would  compare 
to  a  modern  person  interpreting  ultimate  reality  on  the  basis  of  the 
natural  and  social  sciences.  Genesis  1  and  2,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in 
interpretation  of  man/woman  and  the  cosmos  in  view  of  the  prophetic- 
historical  event  of  exodus-Sinai .  Also  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
universal  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  new  event  (John  1). 
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This  fundamental  break  of  Genesis  1  and  2  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  universe  and  man/woman  coincides  with  another  contrast  with 
the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  cosmogonies.  The  latter  are  primarily 
political  manifestoes  to  promote  and  enforce  Babylonian  and  Memphite, 
political  power.  In  the  biblical  statements  Yahweh's  creative  power, 
rather  than  a  coercive  nationalism  or  Israelite  empire,  undergirds  the 
structure  of  the  universal  family.  The  message  of  the  creation  narratives 
are  a  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  the  rule  of  God  from  any  tie  with 
colonialism  whether  political  or  economic,  or  of  a  tie  of  the  younger 
churches  with  the  coercive  politics  of  the  state.  The  unity  of  mankind 
which  Yahweh  offers  is  free  response  to  his  covenant  rule  rather  than 
the  coercive  "unity”  provided  by  oppressive  empire  and  state  structures 
(cf.  Col.,  Eph.).  This  "contextualization"  on  the  deepest  level  of 
the  universal  to  the  character  of  the  revelatory  event  is  lacking  in  the 
thought  of  most  contextualizers  today. 

2 .  Genesis  3;  4;  6:1-4 

The  narratives  of  the  fall  depict  woman/man's  rebellion  against 
the  rule  of  Yahweh  to  establish  their  own  unjust,  coercive  rule.  Chapter  3 
is  a  study  in  recat^gorization  and  new  perspective  in  analysing  the 
ancient  NE  problem.  This  is  done  in  terms  of  the  tree.  In  the  NE , 
the  tree  of  life  is  central  to  man's  concern  as  reflected  both  in 
literature  and  art.  The  tree  represents  life  and  fertility  both  for 
now  and  for  eternity.  In  Genesis  3-4  this  concern  is  relegated  to 
the  edges  of  the  story,  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Life  is  still 
important,  but  it  is  dislodged  from  the  author's  central  concern  by  his 
"tree  of  knowledge,  good  and  evil."  What  is  this  tree?  Since  it  is 
nowhere  else  represented,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in  extant  NE  literature 
and  art,  we  cannot  know.  But  the  emphasis  is  upon  Yahweh's  command 
regarding  the  tree.  Woman  and  man  challenged  the  command  of  Yahweh, 
instigating  their  own  unjust,  coercive  rule.  This  according  to  our 
text,  is  humanity's  central  problem,  the  viewpoint  from  which  the 
problem  of  life  itself  is  to  be  regarded.  The  central  problem  is  not 
a  "scientific"  one  (the  control  of  nature,  etc.),  but  a  spiritual- 
moral  problem,  humanity's  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  the  Divine. 

Man  uses  his  rule  over  nature  as  a  means  to  rule  over  his  fellowman, 
thus  violating  the  command  of  Yahweh  who  is  irrevocably  linked  to  the 
equality  of  the  brother/sister  under  the  rule  of  God. 

The  message  of  the  primeval  history  is  not  primarily  creation  and 
fall,  but  the  story  of  God's  coming  in  grace  and  judgment.  His  "where 
are  you?"  (Gen.  3)  and  "Where  is...  your  brother?"  (Gen.  4)  are 
universal  questions  posed  by  God  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  story 
of  the  human  race.  The  source  of  the  writer's  pattern  for  this  universal 
vision  of  Yahweh's  concern  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  the  questions 
parallej^the  vertical  and  horizontal  concerns  of  the  Ten  Words  (Ex.  20:1-11, 
12-17).  Here  again  is  it  not  evident  that  contextualization  moves  both 
ways?  The  roots  of  the  material  are  for  the  most  part  Babylonian 
in  origin.  But  it  is  radically  reshaped  by  the  central  expressions  of 
Israel's  prophetic  experience  with  Yahweh.  That  prophetic  experience 
itself  is  seen  as  Yahweh's  searching  question  to  humankind. 
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Crediting  the  first  city  and  technological  development  to  Cain  and 
his  descendants  (4:17-22)  was  due  not  to  the  writer's  blind  prejudice 
against  cultural  development  but  to  the  ancient  experience  that  the  city 
was  built  on  serfdom  and  slavery  (see  Job  24:12)  and  that  the  city-state 
built  its  empire  on  the  villages  of  the  countryside.  Man  used  his 
domination  of  nature  to  dominate  his  fellowman.  The  story  of  the 
fall  climaxes  in  the  revenge  song  of  Lamech  (4:23-24)  and  in  the  military 
guild  described  in^:l-4,  a  society  undergirded  by  its  myth  of  divine- 
human  procreation. 

Perhaps  Israel's  own  story  in  the  time  of  Solomon  had  taught  our 
editor/writer  that  technological  and  cultural  development  does  not  issue 
in  human  justice  but  in  oppression.  More  likely,  he  learned  it  from  the 
Canaanite  city-states,  or  from  Israel's  servitude  in  Egypt.  For  those 
with  eyes  to  see,  the  evidence  was  all  around,  as  it  is  in  our  own  day. 
Nevertheless  our  author  wanted  his  hearers  to  know  that  in  the  midst 
of  such  oppression  there  are  those  who  begin  to  call  on  the  name  of 
Yahweh  (4:26),  and  that  in  the  midst  of  a  militarized  and  violent 
society  there  is  one  who  finds  grace  in  Yahweh's  eyes  (6:7).  Yahweh 
does  not  desert  the  human  race,  but  by  judgment  and  grace  leads  it  ever 
and  again  toward  his  justice.  This  material  gives  to  us  a  vision  not 
only  of  man's  fragmentation  but  of  Yahweh's  concern  for  the  total 
society,  and  of  the  place  of  righteous  men  and  women  within  it,  for 
his  leadership  of  that  society  toward  his  justice. 

3.  Genesis  9-12 

Genesis  is  usually  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Primeval  and 
Patriarchal  Histories.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  type  of 
material,  this  division  is  correct.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
ancient  literary  traditions,  however,  the  division  is  incorrect.  They 
divide  between  the  pre-flood  and  post-flood  periods,  the  latter 
including  the  patriarchal  era  and  extending  to  the  era  of  the 
traditionists  themselves.  The  flood  divided  the  old  from  the  new  age. 

The  base  of  the  new  post-flood  age  was  Yahweh's  providential  promise 
to  (Gen.  8:20-22)  and  covenant  with  all  humanity  (9:8-17).  What 
once  was  the  reason  for  the  flood,  that  every  imagination  of  man's  heart 
was  evil  continually  (6:5),  would  now  be  the  reason  why  Yahweh  would 
never  again  destroy  every  living  creature  (8:21). 

The  new  age  whose  base  was  Yahweh's  providential  promise  to  all 
humanity  has  as  its  apex  Yahweh's  call  and  election  of  Abraham.  The  call 
of  Abraham  is  set  forth  as  Yahweh's  answer  to  the  problem  of  humanity's 
rebellion,  more  specifically  as  his  new  focal  point  for  the  unity  of  the 
peoples  who  had  been  scattered  by  their  arrogance  and  pride  (11:1-9). 

The  particularism  of  Israel  is  depicted  by  the  oldest  Pentateuchal 
tradition  not  as  a  further  fragmentation  of  mankind,  but  as  God's 
answer  to  man's  fragmentation.  All  the  rebellious  families  of  the  earth, 
upheld  by  providential  promise,  would  bless  themselves  in  the  people 
whom  Yahweh  has  blessed,  a  people  whose  destiny  is  to  bless  others. 

The  oldest  Pentateuchal  tradition  contrasts  two  particularisms, 
both  portrayed  as  having  possible  universal  significance:  the  Mesopotamian 
city-state  with  its  autonomous,  self-seeking  decision-making  (11:1-9), 
and  the  Abraham  people,  led  and  blessed  by  Yahweh  (12:1-3).  Just  as 
the  first  passage  emphasizes  Yahweh's  judgment,  fragmentation  and 
scattering  of  the  people  (11:5-11),  so  the  second  passage, by  grammar 
and  diction, climaxes  in  his  universal  blessing  of  the  peoples  (12:3). 
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Many  commentators  regard  this  ancient  tradition  as  reduced  to 
writing  in  the  10th  century  B.C.  when  the  Davidic-Solomonic  empire  was 
at  its  zenith.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  writer  may  have  used  this  ancient 
tradition  to  warn  Jerusalem  that  the  universalism  of  Yahwism  is  not  to 
be  achieved  by  the  self-serving  decision-making  of  a  city-state  with  its 
social  stratification  and  empire-building  propensities,  but  by  the 
covenant  leadership  of  Yahweh  whose  name  is  associated  with  freedom 
rather  than  bondage  (Ex.  3:13-17),  and  whose  goal  is  that  all  nations 
might  bless  themselves  in  their  relationships  with  his  people.  Our 
editor/writer  saw  the  election  as  Yahweh' s  primary  act  to  contextualize 
the  world  to  his  grace.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  the  most  fundamental 
movement  in  the  contextualizing  process. 

III.  The  Patriarchal  History  (Genesis  12-50) 

1.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  particularism  of  the  Abraham 
people  is  presented  as  an  alternative  to  the  city-state  pyramidical  social 
order.  The  orientation  of  this  people  is  not  "blood  and  soil"  but  God 

and  people,  with  God  as  leader.  Land  is  obviously  important  to  peoplehood, 
but  land  as  well  as  community  and  social  significance  is  dependent  upon 
Yahweh 's  promise  and  fulfillment.  Th^  theme  runs  like  a  red  thread 
throughout  the  patriarchal  materials. 

This  orientation  of  land  to  the  divine  relationship  is  congruent 
with  the  fact  that  the  earliest  canon  did  not  include  the  story  of  the 
occupation.  While  land  is  important  as  promise,  its  fulfillment  is  not 
essential  to  peoplehood.  Israel  was  a  people  before  entering  the  land; 
Israel  continued  to  be  a  people  long  after  the  land  was  lost.  It  was 
not  essential  that  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  land  be  a  part  of  the 
earliest  canon. 

What  was  true  of  the  earliest  canon  may  also  have  been  true  of  the 
earliest  literary  tradition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Some  scholars  see 
this  earliest  tradition  as  extending  through  the  conquest  down  to  the 
time  of  Solomon.  A  growing  number  of  critical  scholars,  however,  hold 
that  this  earliest  literary  tradition  ends  with  the  Tetrateuch.  If  this 
is  true,  then  not  only  the  earliest  canon  but  also  Israel's  earliest 
literary  tradition  (10th  cent.  B.C.)  closes  the  story  before  the 
conquest , ^^nd  thus  demonstrates  a  striking  decline  of  interest  in  the 
conquest.  The  interest  of  this  literary  tradition  was  not  a  nationalistic 
one.  Its  message  was  rather  that  Israel  was  to  be  the  blessing  of 
Yahweh  to  the  nations  and  the  conquest  did  not  fit  the  message. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  people  for  whom  this  literary  tradition  was 
intended  were  of  Canaanite  origin.  An  anti-Canaanite  polemic  runs 
throughout  the  material,  but  it  is  against  the  fertility  cult  rather  than 
ethnic  or  nationalistic.  This  promise-fulfillment  motif  carries  a 
powerful  message  for  the  transformation  of  nationalism  by  the  Missio  Dei. 

2.  Just  as  the  Abraham  people  form  the  apex  of  the  base  of  the 
universal  post-flood  providential  promise,  so  the  patriarchal  narratives 
continue  with  Yahweh 's  blessing  of  the  families  of  the  earth  through 
the  Abraham  people.  "I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau"  must  be  exegeted 
in  Malachi,  but  should  not  be  superimposed  upon  Genesis.  In  Genesis, 
blessing  moves  out  from  the  Abrahamic  people  to  the  surrounding  nations. 

Lot  makes  his  decisions  on  the  basis  of  what  he  sees,  rather  than  by 
faith  (Gen.  13)  and  his  decision-making  gets  him  into  trouble.  Even  then, 
however,  the  God  of  Abraham  saves  Lot,  traditional  progenitor  of  Ammon 
and  Moab  (Gen.  18;  19),  and  involves  Abraham  in  his  decision. 
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But  Yahweh's  decision  included  more  than  Lot;  it  had  to  do  with  the 
entire  Canaanite  population  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  At  this  point  the 
ancient  literary  tradition  clarifies  the  vocation  of  the  Abraham  people: 

Yahweh  said,  "Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  what  I  am  about  to  do,  seeing 
that  Abraham  shall  be  a  great  and  mighty  nation,  and  all  nations  of  the 
world  shall  bless  themselves  by  him?  No,  for  I  have  chosen  him,  that  he 
may  charge  his  children  and  his  household  after  him  to  keep  the 
way  of  Yahweh  by  doing  righteousness  and  justice"  (18:17-18).  Abraham 
then  keeps  this  way  of  Yahweh  by  standing  between  Yahweh's  wrath  and 
the  Canaanite  cities:  "Will  the  judge  of  the  whole  earth  not  administer 
justice?"  (JB) .  The  vocation  of  the  people  of  God  to  the  nations  is 
here  stated  by  the  biblical  writer  in  unparalleled  clarity  and  force. 

Here  is  a  clear  challenge  to  the  NE  (lerem,  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
Canaanite  city,  implemented  so  often  according  to  the  book  of  Joshua. 

Certainly  this  program  of  justice,  so  central  to  the  early  biblical 
writer,  should  be  central  also  to  the  ecclesia's  contextual ization  of 
the  whole  earth  to  the  justice  of  God. 

In  the  Isaac-Ishmael  conflict,  though  Isaac  is  chosen,  Ishmael, 
son  of  the  Egyptian  woman  (progenitor  of  the  Arabs  according  to  Arab 
tradition)  is  also  blessed  by  Yahweh  (21:15-21).  In  the  narrative  of 
chapter  20,  the  vocation  of  Abraham  again  becomes  clear  in  relation  to 
Abimelech  "king  of  Gerar" :  "Now  then,  restore  the  man's  wife,  for  he 
is  a  prophet,  and  he  will  pray  for  you,  and  you  shall  live"  (20:7).  In 
the  Jacob-Esau  narratives,  the  chosenness  of  Jacob  does  not  preclude 
a  blessing  also  for  Esau,  progenitor  of  Edom  (Gen.  27:27-29).  These 
narratives  also  propose  that  as  a  result  of  Jacob's  wrestling  with  God, 
Israel's  relation  to  Esau  is  to  be  that  of  a  servant-vassal  in  order  that 
peace  may  be  restored  (32;  33).  The  Joseph  narratives  maintain  that 
intertribal  policies  should  be  dominated  by  forgiveness  since  Yahweh 
overrules  even  the  evil  that  men  do  for  his  salvation  purpose  (45:4ff.; 

50:19).  This  salvation  purpose  included  also  the  Egyptians:  "and  they 
(the  Egyptians)  said,  'you  have  saved  our  lives...'"  (47:25). 

3.  The  story  of  Genesis  is  an  obstacle  story,  a  concept  which  is 
apparent  in  the  discussions  of  both  the  above  points.  Sarah  is  lost  to 
Pharaoh's  harem  in  Egypt  (12);  she  is  barren  and  Ishmael  poses  a  threat 
(16).  The  concept  of  child  sacrifice  (22),  Rebecca's  barrenness  (24), 

Jacob's  flight  to  Aram  (27),  Rachel's  barrenness  (29),  Jacob's  slavery  to 
Laban  (29-30),  the  threat  of  Esau  (32),  the  disruption  caused  by  the 
Joseph  episode,  all  of  these  are  a  threat  to  the  continuity  of  the 
community,  a  threat  averted  only  by  Yahweh's  intervention.  The  climactic 
threat  and  intervention  is  slavery  in  Egypt  and  the  exodus,  an  experience 
which  instead  of  ending  the  patriarchal  families  was  a  new  beginning  of 
their  peoplehood.  This  vulnerability  of  the  community  of  faith  and  dependence 
upon  Yahweh's  intervention  to  achieve  his  goals  is  again  an  important 
understanding  for  the  church  in  its  task  of  contextualizing  the  world  to 
God's  Grace. 

IV.  Exodus,  Sinai  and  the  Wilderness  (Exodus -Numbers) 

The  two  central  pillars  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  exodus  and 
Sinai  events.  These  primary  events  were  responsible  for  the  reorientation 
of  the  primeval  history  and  for  the  shaping  of  the  patriarchal  history, 
as  we  have  already  stated.  These  two  themes  deal  with  the  fundamental 
needs  of  any  state;  freedom  from  foreign  powers  and  internal  order.  The 
different  character  of  these  two  primary  events  from  the  usual  origins 
and  structure  of  a  state  set  Israel  apart  from  the  ancient  states  of  the 
NE  (Nu.  23:9).  Their  relevancy  for  contextualization  is  that  they  clearly 
establish  the  independent  political  character  of  the  people  of  Yahweh. 
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1 .  The  Exodus  Theme  (Exodus  1-15) 

a.  The  Question  of  Political  Legitimacy:  the  Call  (Ex.  3:4) 

The  fundamental  problem  of  Moses  was  the  problem  of  leadership  and 
political  legitimacy,  a  problem  for  any  state.  When  the  Hebrew 
confronted  him  with  the  question  of  legitimacy,  Moses  fled.  This  is  the 
question  with  which  the  call  is  concerned:  "Who  am  I  that  I  should  go 
to  Pharaoh,  and  bring  the  sons  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt?"  (3:11,  Moses). 
Moses'  political  task  was  legitimated  by  the  fact  that  Yahweh  had  sent  him 
and  that  he  would  be  with  him  (3:10,  11).  The  calls  of  all  the  prophets 
should  be  understood  in  terms  of  this  question  of  political  legitimation. 
This  is  what  made  it  possible  for  Moses  to  confront  the  elders  of  Israel, 
and  Pharaoh,  and  for  the  prophet  to  confront  people  and  king.  This  is 
also  a  modern  day  problem  for  the  church,  but  one  upon  which  the  Scripture 
is  explicit. 

b.  Nonviolent  Resistance 

The  ancient  narrative  of  the  exodus  is  by  far  the  earliest  and  best 
narrative  of  a  nonviolent  resistance  movement  in  history.  The  story  begins 
with  the  account  of  five  women  who  oppose  the  genocide  of  a  totalitarian 
state.  The  issue  of  the  narrative  is  stated  simply:  "But  the  midwives 
feared  God,  and  did  not  do  as  the  king  of  Egypt  commanded..."  (1:17). 
Chapter  5  sets  forth  the  pattern  of  resistance  with  such  clarity  of  detail 
that  a  thoughtful  reader  might  well  wonder  whether  it  formed  a  pattern  for 
subsequent  events.  First,  Moses  and  Aaron  as  Yahweh 's  messengers  stated  his 
demand  (5:1).  Second,  Pharaoh  denied  knowledge  of  Yahweh  and  refused  the 
request  (5:2).  Third,  the  request  is  repeated  with  more  detail  and  with 
consequences  for  Israel  if  they  do  not  obey  Yahweh;  the  demand  entailed 
freedom  to  worship  Yahweh  (5:3).  Fourth,  Pharaoh  accused  the  leaders  of 
a  slow-down  of  the  people's  work.  He  commanded  the  Egypt  ian  taskmasters 
and  Hebrew  foremen  to  increase  the  people's  work  but  not  to  decrease  the 
work  quota  (5:6-9).  Fifth,  the  Hebrew  foremen  were  caught  in  the  middle 
and  were  flogged  by  the  Egyptian  taskmasters  when  the  people  failed  to 
achieve  their  quota  (5:10-14).  Sixth,  the  Hebrew  foremen  appealed  to 
Pharaoh  for  redress,  but  Pharaoh  repeated  his  charge  of  a  work  slow-down 
and  his  increase  of  the  work  demand  with  maintenance  of  the  quota  (5:15-18). 
Seventh,  the  foremen  recognized  their  evil  plight  so  they  turned  on  their 
leaders,  Aaron  and  Moses.  Finally,  Moses  turned  to  Yahweh,  accusing  him 
of  only  heightening  the  plight  of  the  people  and  not  delivering  them  at 
all  (5:22-23). 

This  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pattern  of  nonviolent  resistance  raises 
the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  occupation.  There  are  three  theories 
of  the  occupation:  a  conquest,  a  settlement,  and  a  people's  revolution. 

If  one  is  to  take  the  Bible  seriously,  there  may  have  been  aspects  of 
all  three,  with  revolution  (essentially  nonviolent)  as  dominant.  The 
people  of  the  Canaanite  city-states  as  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  empire 
would  have  readily  identified  with  the  escapees  from  Egypt,  and  the  pattern 
of  Exodus  5  may  have  had  meaning  for  more  than  a  one-time  strategy. 

If  this  is  true,  the  missionary  character  of  the  young  Yahwistic 
movement  becomes  evident.  It  explains  the  early  concern  of  Yahweh  for 
the  world's  peoples,  and  why  the  earliest  literary  tradition  of  the 
Pentateuch  saw  the  election  of  the  Abraham  people  as  an  alternative 
to  the  city-state  society,  through  whom  Yahweh  would  express  his 
universal  concern:  "Where  are  you?",  "Where  is... your  brother?" 
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The  missionary  concern  then  has  its  roots  in  the  very  beginnings  of 
the  biblical  faith.  That  missionary  concern  has  to  do  centrally  with 
the  question  of  the  legitimate  nature  and  use  of  political  power.  This 
latter  concern  is  present  in  any  case;  only  its  early  tie  with  mission 
is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  conquest.  The  narratives  of  the  Exodus, 
therefore,  are  of  central  value  to  the  ecclesia's  task  of  contextualizing 
the  world  to  the  rule  of  Yahweh. 

2 .  The  Sinai  Theme  (Exodus  19-Numbers  10) 

a.  Law  Collections 

Like  the  contemporary  NE  states,  early  Israel  had  her  law  collections. 

Unlike  those  states,  however,  her  law  was  immediately  linked  to  Yahweh, 
her  only  king.  This  meant  that  law  was  linked  to  the  prophet  (spokesman 
of  Yahweh  and  guardian  of  law)  rather  than  to  the  king.  The  New  Testament 
correctly  reflects  this  by  its  often  repeated  statement,  "the  law  and 
the  prophets"  (Matt.  7:12;  22:40;  Acts  24:18  etc.).  This  contrasts  to 
all  the  ancient  NE  collections,  in  which  law  is  linked  closely  to  the  king. 

In  contrast  to  the  kingship-mediated  law  in  the  Near  East,  law  in 
the  Bible  is  within  the  context  of  the  covenant  structure,  God  and  people. 

While  law  collections  of  the  NE  are  strictly  secular,  law  collections  in 
the  Old  Testament  include  both  "religious"  and  "secular"  law  (see  the 
Ten  Commandments).  Even  more  important,  the  foundation  of  law  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  God's  act  of  grace  in  delivering  his  people  from  Egypt; 

"I  am  the  Lord  your  God  who  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.,  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage"  (Ex.  20:2).  This,  word,  according  to  the  Jewish 
enumeration,  is  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  Ten  Words,  but, 
unfortunately,  all  Christian  enumerations  have  omitted  this  word. 

This  act  of  Yahweh  for  his  people  also  permeates  the  law  collections, 
a  characteristic  not  found  in  NE  law.  The  so-called  "motive  clause"  occurs 
in  17%  of  the  earliest  laws.  In  later  law  collections,  the  percentage 
is  as  high  as  60  and  63%. 22  This  clause  propels  Israelite  law  forward, 
away  from  NE  law.  For  example,  the  law  of  slavery  in  Exodus  21:2-6  has 
no  motive  clause.  The  revision  of  this  law  in  Deuteronomy  15:12-18  is 
both  liberalized  and  profoundly  penetrated  with  the  motive  clause,  salvation 
from  Egypt.  The  most  liberal  law  regarding  slavery  is  the  ] aw  that  a 
runaway  slave  may  not  be  returned  to  his  old  master  (23:15-16).  If  this 
law  were  taken  seriously,  slavery  would  have  become  entirely  voluntary 
in  Israel.  The  motive  clause  had  the  effect  of  making  law  inward, 

"writing  it  upon  the  heart."  From  this  perspective,  the  law  collections 
of  Israel  are  the  antecedents  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

If  the  church  takes  seriously  the  fact  that  God  has  given  to  her  a 
new  kind  of  law,  she  will  take  up  her  vocation  as  guardian  and  witness 
to  Yahweh's  justice;  by  teaching,  preaching  and  example,  she  will  propel 
state  law  forward  by  bringing  it  into  tension  with  the  gospel . 

b.  The  Character  of  Israel's  Society,  Covenant  Egal i tarianism 

Based  upon  covenant  commitments,  Israelite  law  tried  to  maintain  an  egalitarian 
structure  of  society  rather  than  copy  the  pyramidal  structure  of  the  NE  states. 
Contrary  to  NE  law  collections,  Israel's  collections  did  not  recognize 
different  social  classes.  Israel's  laws  of  land  tenure  gave  to  each 
individual  household  the  inalienable  right  to  the  use  of  a  plot  of  land, 
the  most  important  form  of  capital  goods  in  ancient  times.  The  laws  for  Jubilee, 
the  sabbatical  year,  and  lending  money  without  interest  were  mutual  aid  laws 
to  help  maintain  a  basic  economic  equality.  The  law  of  the  tithe  was  a 
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recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Levite  and  of  the  poor  who  had  no  land. 
Instead  of  the  pyramidal  state  structure  of  her  environment,  Israel 
moved  forward  into  her  contemporary  world  by  trying  to  maintain  an 
intertribal,  covenant  egalitarian  structure,  a  structure  which  is  at 
least  somewhat  reflected  in  the  structures  of  the  New  Testament  church. 
This  economic  and  egalitarian  principle  is  of  fundamental  importance  in 
the  ecclesia's  task  of  contextualizing  the  world  to  the  rule  of  Yahweh. 

IV.  The  Deuteronomic  History 


The  Deuteronomic  History  is  the  great  historical  work  extending  from 
Deuteronomy  to  II  Kings,  probably  compiled  shortly  after  the  finding  of 
the  book  of  the  law  at  the  time  of  Josiah.  Although  its  universal 
message  is  somewhat  restricted,  it  is  nevertheless  present.  It  is  found 
for  example  in  Deuteronomy  4:19  which  says  that  Yahweh  has  given  the 
stars  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  to  the  nations  for  their  worship,  but 
he  has  reserved  Israel  for  himself.  More  important,  in  Solomon's  prayer 
of  dedication  of  the  temple  he  prays  that  Yahweh  might  hear  the  prayer  of 
the  foreigner  who  comes  from  a  far  country  to  pray  in  the  temple  "in  order 
that  the  peoples  of  the  earth  may  know  thy  name  and  fear  thee,  as  do  thy 
people  Israel,  and  that  they  may  know  that  this  house  which  I  have  built 
is  called  by  thy  name"  (1  Kings  8:41-43) i  It  is  significant  that  the 
temple  rather  than  the  palace  is  seen  as  the  center  for  Yahweh’ s  universal 
rule  (see  also  Isa.  2:1-4).  In  this  passage  the  voluntaristic  character 
of  his  rule  is  obvious. 

The  emphasis  of  the  deuteronomic  historian  is  on  the  failure  of 
Israel,  how  it  is  that  722  and  587  happened  or  threatened  to  happen.  This 
failure,  illustrated  throughout  by  his  sources,  is  summed  up  in  his 
editorializing  as  illustrated  in  Judges  2  and  3,  2  Kings  17:7-41.  In 

his  critique  of  Israel,  the  historian  says  that  the  kings  drove  Israel 
from  following  Yahweh  until  Yahweh  "removed  Israel  out  of  his  sight,  as 
he  had  spoken  by  all  his  servants  the  prophets"  (2  Kings  17:21-23).  His 
criticism  had  to  do  not  only  with  "religious  matters"  but  also  with 
structure.  It  is  obvious  here  that  he  was  positive  toward  Israel's 
prophets  and  negative  toward  her  kings.  Ancient  Israel  had  demanded 
kingship  and  was  granted  kingship,  but  only  if  kingship  were  reoriented 
from  a  foundation  of  economics  and  military  power  to  the  foundation  of 
obedience  to  Yahweh's  torah  (Deut.  17:14-20).  The  two  Judean  kings 
who  received  his  unqualified  endorsement,  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  received 
it  because  at  l,^ast  in  certain  critical  moments  they  had  made  this 
reorientation.  Israel  and  Judah  fell  however,  because  they  were 
essentially  Baalistic,  following  kings  who  insisted  on  NE  concepts  of 
economics  and  power  politics  rather  than  the  spiritual  and  moral  leadership 
of  the  God  of  Sinai.  This  entire  history  is  important  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  ecclesia's  task  of  contextualizing  the  power-oriented 
societies  of  our  world  to  the  gracious  rule  of  Yahweh. 

VI .  The  Prophetic  Books 

In  dealing  with  the  books  of  the  prophets  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Hebrew  classification  includes  the  above  historical  books  in 
the  prophetic  category.  While  there  are  obvious  differences  between  the 
two,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  Hebrew  classification  was  essentially 
correct,  that  both  historical  and  prophetic  works  agree  that  the 
foundation  for  Israel's  social  and  political  life  was  to  be  torah  and 
prophetic  oracle. 
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1 .  Eighth  Century  Prophets 

The  eighth  century  prophets,  Amos  and  Isaiah,  directed  oracles 
against  the  nations.  Amos  charged  the  nations  with  rebellion  against 
Yahweh  as  evidenced  by  the  war  crimes  which  they  perpetrated  against 
each  other  (Amos  1) .  The  collections  of  Isaiah  and  Micah  both  include 
an  ancient  oracle  which  foresees  all  the  nations  ascending  the  holy  hill 
of  Jerusalem  (Isa.  2:1-4;  Mic.  4:1-4).  The  issue  of  the  passage  is  not 
sword  vs.  plowshare  as  it  is  so  often  exegeted,  but  the  torah  and  way 
of  Yahweh  which  the  nations  accept  for  international  relations  instead 
of  the  balance  of  power  (or  terror)  as  represented  by  the  sword.  When 
nations  accept  Yahweh' s  torah  for  international  relations,  the  sword 
becomes  irrelevant  and  can  therefore  be  beaten  into  instruments  for  the 
mastery  of  nature  rather  than  for  subjugation  of  fellowman. 

Micah  includes  in  this  international  picture  the  Yahwistic  demand 
not  only  for  peace  between  nations  but  for  economic  equality  and  security 
for  every  household:  "But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig  tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid."  Fundamentally, 
the  message  of  all  these  great  prophets  was  that  Israel  had  rejected 
Yahweh,  his  worship  and  his  way  of  justice,  and  had  substituted  power- 
oriented  Baalism  instead. 

Hosea  illustrates  how  the  prophets  communicated  with  a  people  who 
essentially  did  not  understand  Yahwism.  He  lays  hold  of  the  very  heart 
of  Baalism,  the  male-female  fertility  principle,  and  translates  it  in 
terms  of  covenant,  the  relationship  of  Yahweh  to  his  people.  (The  Psalms, 
omitted  in  this  discussion,  are  classic  examples  of  borrowing  and  trans¬ 
lation.) 

2 .  Seventh  Century  Prophets 

The  eighth  century  prophets  were  traumatized  by  722;  the  seventh 
and  sixth  century  prophets  were  similarly  polarized  toward  the  event  of 
587.  Jeremiah  saw  himself,  messenger  of  Yahweh' s  word,  as  having  been 
placed  over  the  nations.  He  proclaimed  to  the  foreign  council  of  ministers 
gathered  at  Jerusalem  that  they  were  not  to  listen  to  their  prophets  by 
rebelling  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  that  they  along  with  Judah  were  to 
obey  the  God  of  Israel  who  had  chosen  Nebuchadnezzar  as  his  servant 
to  rule  over  the  nations  (Jer.  27) . 

Jeremiah  did  not  mean  that  Babylon  had  replaced  Israel  to  do  Yahweh 's 
work  for  the  nations.  Babylon  also  would  be  destroyed  when  her  time  had 
come.  Yahweh  would  achieve  his  new  community  through  Israel,  but  only 
by  a  new  act  of  grace,  a  new  covenant.  This  new  act  would  place  Yahweh 's 
law  in  the  heart  of  each  individual  Israelite.  This  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  individualism  and  privatizing  of  religion  as  Wellhausen 
would  have  it,  a  notion  of  the  Western  Church.  It  was  rather  an 
individualization  of  loyalty  to  Yahweh  and  his  way  which  would  result  in 
the  new  community  of  God  and  his  people,  the  goal  toward  which  the  entire 
Bible  from  the  beginning  has  pointed. 

The  book  of  Habakkuk  is  involved  with  the  problem  of  God's  justice. 

The  prophet  recognizes  the  injustice  of  his  own  people,  and  therefore 
the  necessity  of  Yahweh 's  judgment.  But  the  Chaldeans  whom  God  used  as 
his  instrument  of  justice  were  more  unjust  than  Israel.  The  prophet 
received  from  Yahweh  not  a  mere  theoretical  but  above  all  a  practical 
answer:  "The  just  shall  live  by  his  faithfulness"--by  keeping  on.  He 
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dared  to  say  in  face  of  the  devouring  injustice  of  Babylon, 

Yahweh  is  in  his  holy  temple. 

Let  all  the  earth  be  silent  before  him  (2:20). 

3.  Deutero- Isaiah 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  Deutero- Isaiah  brings  to  a  climax 
the  biblical  emphasis  on  monotheism.  Montheism,  however,  does  not  mean 
merely  that  there  is  one  God.  Hans  Wildenberger  has  defined  it,  "To 
the  concept  of  monotheism  belongs  the  clear  consciousness  of  the  unity 
of  the  cosmos  and  history  and  the  dependence  of  both  upon  the  power  of 
the  one  Lord,  with  all  the  consequences  which  such  a  world  view  brings 
with  it  for  faith  in  one  God."  Although  this  definition  moves  in  the 
right  direction,  Deutero- Isaiah 's  monotheism  speaks  also  to 
the  quality  of  the  unity  of  the  cosmos  and  history  and  thereby  to  the 
quality  of  the  unity  of  God.  He  removes  the  argument  of  the  unity  of 
divinity  from  the  battlefield  to  the  courtroom.  In  three  trial  speeches 
of  Yahweh  against  the  gods  (41:21-29;  43:8-13;  45:18-25),  he  sets  forth 
the  either-or  option  of  the  divinity  of  Yahweh  against  polytheism.  The 
issue  is  not  the  mere  existence  of  the  one  over  against  the  many,  however, 
but  the  effectiveness  of  only  the  one  to  present  an  understanding  of 
history  in  terms  of  promise/threat-fulfillment  and  to  control  the 
future  in  continuity  with  the  historical  past  (41:22-23,  25-27;  43:9, 

10;  45:21).  Obviously  this  argument  has  to  do  with  the  effectiveness 
of  the  gods  in  the  political  arena,  not  merely  to  project  or  control 
this  or  that  event,  but  to  control  the  present  in  continuity  with  the  past 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  continuity  of  communal  life.  The  argument 
has  to  do  with  power. 

The  Jews,  though  not  without  their  problems  with  Deutero- Isaiah, 
had  no  difficulty  understanding  this  argument.  They  had  known  about 
Yahweh's  promise- fulfillment  from  their  oldest  writings.  Above  all, 
they  had  experienced  Yahweh's  fulfillment  of  two  centuries  of  prophetic 
threats  by  their  exile  in  the  Babylonian  empire-- Amos ,  Isaiah  and  Micah, 
Jeremiah,  Zephaniah  and  Ezekiel. 

But  how  could  the  Babylonians--steeped  in  the  concept  that  divinity 
is  expressed  by  the  supremacy  of  violent  political  power- - 
understand  the  prophet’s  argument?  The  prophet's  answer  is  given  in  the 
third  trial  speech.  This  speech  is  given  not  to  Babylon  in  victory  but 
to  Babylon  in  defeat.  Now  the  Babylonians  were  in  the  same  defeated 
situation  as  the  Jewish  exiles,  just  as  the  prophet  had  previously 
prophesied  to  them.  This  new  situation  provided  an  opportunity  for  a 
new  turn  in  the  prophet's  preaching,  his  oracle  to  the  nations  appealing 
to  them  to  look  to  Yahweh  for  their  continuity: 

Turn  to  me  and  be  saved, 

all  the  ends  of  the  earth! 

For  I  am  God,  and  there  is  no  other. 

By  myself  I  have  sworn, 

from  my  mouth  has  gone  forth  in  righteousness 
a  word  that  shall  not  return; 

’To  me  every  knee  shall  bow, 

every  tongue  shall  swear'  (45:22f.)  . 
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How  would  Yahweh  achieve  this  voluntaristic  rule  over  the  nations? 

Not  by  means  of  the  Persian,  Cyrus.  In  the  Cyrus  poems,  Cyrus  is  called 
Yahweh' s  anointed,  his  shepherd  king  (45:1;  44:28).  This  means  that 
Cyrus  was  Yahweh 's  agent  to  exercise  violent  political  power  in  order 
to  achieve  Yahweh 's  purpose.  But  Cyrus  after  his  victory  never  proceeds 
to  become  Yahweh's  representative  ruler  over  the  nations,  which  was  what 
every  kingly  representative  of  the  NE  gods  was  expected  to  do.  Cyrus 
was  chosen  by  Yahweh  for  a  negative  purpose.  He  was  chosen  by  Yahweh 
although  he  did  not  know  Yahweh  (45:4f.).  His  task  is  best  described  by 
the  title,  "a  bird  of  prey  from  the  east"  (46:11).  By  defeating  the 
nations,  he  would  return  Israel  to  her  land  (45:4,13). 

How  would  Yahweh  achieve  his  rule  over  the  nations?  Not  by  Cyrus 
but  by  his  servant  Israel  (or  a  representative  of  Israel) .  The  task  of 
the  servant  was  to  bring  j ustice  to  the  nations  (42:1-4).  This  is  what 
Cyrus  thought  he  was  doing  by  his  conquests.  From  the  perspective  of 
Yahwism,  however,  the  justice  of  Cyrus  was  the  epitome  of  injustice. 

The  instrument  of  Yahweh's  servant  was  not  to  be  violent  political  power 
but  the  word  of  Yahweh  (42:2-3;  49:2;  50:4,5).  The  servant  himself 
would  experience  opposition,  persecution  and  death  in  pursuit  of  his  task 
(42:4;  49:4;  50:6-9;  52:13-53:12).  Justice  to  the  nations  would  be 
achieved  only  by  Yahweh's  intervention,  by  reversing  the  negative  judgment 
of  the  nations  and  by  elevating  the  servant  to  a  place  of  rule  (49:4; 
52:13-15;  53:11-12).  Because  of  Yahweh's  intervention  the  kings  and 
nations  will  confess  their  rebellion  and  acknowledge  that  the  suffering 
of  the  servant  was  on  their  behalf,  that  by  his  stripes  they  are  healed 
(53:1-10).  Yahweh's  oath  of  monotheism  in  his  trial  speech  is  fulfilled 
not  through  Cyrus,  though  as  a  bird  of  prey  he  had  his  function,  but  only 
by  Yahweh's  intervention  on  behalf  of  his  servant  Israel.  This  is  the 
fantastic  claim  as  to  what  the  people  of  God  are  about  in  contextualizing 
the  nations  to  Yahweh's  rule,  as  we  have  seen  from  Genesis  to  Deutero- Isaiah . 

VII .  The  Apocalyptic  Writings:  the  Book  of  Daniel 

The  apocalyptic  writing  of  the  book  of  Daniel  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  our  teaching  task  since  it  forms  along  with  Deutero-Isaiah  an  important 
bridge  to  the  New  Testament  and  the  present.  In  this  book,  Israel  finds 
herself  like  the  servant,  powerless  among  the  nations.  Contrary  to  some 
opinion,  apocalyptic  literature  is  not  entirely  oriented  to  the  future. 

The  book  of  Daniel  demonstrates  this  as  it  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
the  six  narratives  (1-6)  and  the  four  visions  (7-12).  These  two  parts 
of  the  book  form  a  close  unity,  uniting  the  present  situation  of  Israel 
in  exile  and  the  future  victory  of  Yahweh's  kingdom.  To  demonstrate 
this  unity  let  us  look  at  Daniel  6  and  7. 

The  issue  between  Daniel  and  the  Persians  is  set  forth  in  6:5,  8,  12. 
That  issue  has  to  do  with  which  is  sovereign,  the  law  of  Daniel's  God 
or  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  For  Daniel  this  was  a  settled 
issue;  as  was  his  custom,  he  obeyed  the  law  of  his  God. 

A  unique  aspect  of  this  narrative  is  that  the  king  of  Persia  was 
on  Daniel's  side.  Contrary  to  the  picture  in  Daniel  3  where  Nebuchadnezzar, 
enraged,  gave  the  command  to  cast  the  Hebrews  into  the  furnace,  Darius 
"labored  till  the  sun  went  down  to  rescue"  Daniel  (6:14).  A  second  issue 
emerges:  Who  is  savior?  The  king,  though  he  wants  to  save  Daniel,  is 
caught  in  the  impersonality  of  his  own  state  structure.  The  king,  on 
the  side  of  Daniel  against  his  own  government,  must  place  his  hope  for 
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Daniel’s  salvation  in  Daniel's  God  alone  (6:16).  It  is  this  God  and 
this  savior  whom  Darius  acknowledges  at  the  end  of  the  chapter: 

His  kingdom  shall  never  be  destroyed, 

and  his  dominion  shall  be  to  the  end. 

He  delivers  and  rescues, 

he  works  signs  and  wonders 
in  heaven  and  on  earth. . . (6: 26f . ) . 

This  was  the  task  of  Israel  among  the  nations:  to  bring  even  the  emperors 
and  rulers  of  this^^orld  to  at  least  a  momentary  recognition  of  Yahweh, 
his  law  and  power. 

Daniel  7  presents  a  vision  which  sets  forth  the  final  (rather  than 
momentary)  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  represented  by  his  saints  over 
the  world  kingdoms.  The  four  world  kingdoms  arise  from  the  sea  (7:3). 

In  contrast,  the  Son  of  Man  comes  "with  the  clouds  of  heaven"  (7:13). 
Despite  their  common  origin  the  four  kingdoms  are  not  alike.  The  first 
became  humanized;  it  was  "made  to  stand  upon  two  feet  like  a  man"  (7:4). 

The  fourth  kingdom  being  the  worst  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  "ancient 
of  days,"  while  the  lives  of  the  rest  were  prolonged  for  a  time  (7:12). 

Then  the  kingdom  was  given  to  "one  like  a  son  of  man"  (7:13f.).  Who 
is  this  "one  like  a  son  of  man"?  The  interpretation  says  that  it  is  "the 
saints  of  the  Most  High"  (7:18).  In  the  history  of  interpretation,  Jesus 
before  the  Sanhedrin  claimed  this  title  for  himself  (or  perhaps  for 
himself  and  his  disciples?  Matt.  26:64).  Continuation  into  the  New 
Testament  is  essential  to  the  message  of  the  Old  Testament  but  is  the  scope 
of  another  paper.  The  point  we  make  here  is  that  the  recognition  of  the 
final  kingdom  is  like  that  of  the  momentary  recognition  of  the  world 
powers  of  Daniel  6: 

their  kingdom  shall  be  an  everlasting  kingdom, 

and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  them  (7:27). 

The  momentary  victories  of  the  church  within  the  context  of  the  nations 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  final  victory  of  the  Son  of  man. 

Summary : 

In  this  discussion  I  have  omitted  the  Psalms,  Wisdom  Literature, 
and  many  other  of  the  writings.  I  have  run  out  of  both  time  and  energy, 
and  perhaps  have  pushed  the  reader's  patience  to  the  edge  of  its  endurance. 
But  the  above  survey  should  suggest  that, not  a  few  passages  here  and  there, 
but  the  entire  O.T.  is  profitable  to  the  church  for  an  understanding 

of  its  place  in  Yahweh 's  mission  and  for  its  task  of  contextualization. 

The  primeval  history  orients  the  entire  Bible  to  Yahweh 's  world-wide 
task.  The  rest  of  the  O.T.  is  largely  particular  with  a  universal  goal 
as  its  vision.  This  particularity  has  to  do  with  a  certain  quality  of 
community  toward  which  Yahweh  is  leading  the  nations.  The  church  should 
be  conscious  of  its  political  legitimacy  in  this  leadership  of  the  nations. 
Its  new  experience  of  liberation  and  its  new  experience  of  law  and  order 
are  central  to  the  needs  of  the  nations.  The  story  of  Israel's  failure 
to  follow  the  way  of  Yahweh  and  his  subsequent  judgments  are  also 
instructive  for  the  church.  The  prophets  ask  us  to  learn  that  the  power- 
gods  of  the  nations  are  ineffective  for  the  continuity  of  their  community, 
that  Yahweh  alone  is  effective,  and  that  he  effectively  establishes  his 
justice  not  through  violent  power  but  by  the  patient  proclamation  of  his 
suffering  one.  This  certainly  is  central  to  the  church's  contextualizing. 
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Finally,  the  message  of  apocalyptic,  that  the  small  and  momentary  victories 
of  the  people  of  God  in  insisting  upon  his  sovereignty  partake  of  the 
victory  of  Yahweh's  final  triumph  is  again  of  central  importance. 

What  is  the  direction  of  contextualization  as  found  within  these 
biblical  materials?  It  is  obvious  that  contextualization 
moves  in  both  directions.  The  revelatory  event  is  contextualized  to  the 
people  and  cultures  of  the  world.  But  the  most  profound  movement  is 
in  the  other  direction.  The  cultures  and  peoples  of  the  world  and  Israel 
herself  are  contextualized  by  the  revelatory  event.  The  biblical  doctrine 
of  monotheism  brings  all  peoples  under  the  rule  of  Yahweh's  servant.  The 
apocalypse  of  Daniel  brings  all  peoples  under  the  rule  of  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High. 
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Millard  Lind's  Paper 

TEACHING  OLD  TESTAMENT  FROM  A  MISSIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 

By  David  W.  Shenk 


This  paper  is  an  excellent  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
a  mission  perspective.  In  fact,  this  paper  has  reinforced  for  me  the 
conviction  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  most  authentic  bridge  from  any 
tradition  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  early  church  the  Old  Testament  was  used  within  the  context  of 
Judaism,  Greek  philosophy,  and  polytheism  as  the  bridge  from  those 
respective  traditions  to  a  perception  of  the  Gospel.  Whether  one  moves 
in  a  secular  world  or  in  an  ontological  world  view,  the  Old  Testament 
speaks  to  those  respective  traditions  with  amazing  relevancy.  As  such, 
it  forms  an  authentic  transitional  backdrop  from  which  the  Gospel  can 
be  understood.  People  everywhere  identify  with  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament  is  also  contextual.  Whether  the  orientation  is 
the  modern  secular  nation  state  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  primal  ontology, 
the  Old  Testament  speaks  with  contextual  relevancy.  Although  the 
contextual ization  grows  out  of  its  strong  identity  with  our  various 
experiences,  the  contextualization  always  takes  place  in  tension  with 
that  identity. 

For  example,  the  Old  Testament  is  in  contextual  tension  with  all  primal 
ontological  myths  concerning  nature  and  history.  It  is  also  in  tension 
with  ontological  or  cyclical  conceptions  of  time  and  history.  It  is  in 
serious  tension  with  all  perceptions  of  sacral  social  institutions. 

The  tension  is  explicated  through  stories  which  take  place  in  history. 
Primal  ontologies  are  exploded  by  historical  events.  Cyclical  views  of 
history  are  transformed  through  the  God  who  leads  his  people  forward 
into  a  new  and  glorious  future.  Events  in  community  in  real  history 
break  the  primal  myths  and  explode  sacral  views  of  society. 

This  is  to  say  that  contextualization  is  not  a  sell-out;  it.  is  a 
relevant  word  which  profoundly  challenges  basic  human  presuppositions. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  context  of  challenge,  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
hesitant  to  borrow  cultural  expressions  and  transform  them  under  the 
lordship  of  Yahweh.  To  illustrate:  the  covenant  God  made  with  Abraham, 
which  involved  the  sacrificed  animal,  is  an  explicit  case  of  borrowing 
from  pagan  Canaanite  covenant  practices  and  transforming  those  traditional 
symbols  of  covenant  to  the  glory  of  God.  In  a  multitude  of  primal 
societies  around  the  world  today  the  story  of  that  covenant  of  Abraham 
speaks  with  similar  power  because  they  also  have  similar  covenant 
experiences.  This  is  relevant  contextualization.  God  reaches  in  and 
uses  the  traditional  covenant  of  peace  and  transforms  it  to  His  glory. 

When  an  African  reads  the  story  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  he  says, 
"Wow!  Tli  at '  s  us!" 
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The  Old  Testament  also  recognizes  the  veil,  a  sign  of  broken  and 
inappropriate  relationship  between  God  and  man  (see  Genesis  3).  The  veil 
is  present  in  Israel's  worship  experience,  in  both  the  tabernacle  and 
temple.  Outside  of  Christ  that  veil  is  always  present.  A  Hindu  sage, 
overwhelmed  by  the  futility  of  human  existence,  spoke  of  himself  as 
being  a  frog  in  the  bottom  of  a  dry  well.  Buddha  himself  believed  there 
was  no  transcendental  word  of  grace  to  help  us. 

In  the  African  experience  hundreds  of  mortality  myths  describe  the 
separation  between  God  and  man.  For  example,  the  Akan  say  that  God 
used  to  be  very  near  to  people  until  a  woman  pounding  her  grain  with  her 
mortar  and  pestle  became  disconcerted  because  of  God's  nearness.  She 
took  the  pestle  and  hit  him  in  the  face;  ever  since  that  sad  day,  God 
has  been  separated  from  man. 

But  the  difference  is  that,  although  the  veil  is  recognized  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  is  always  the  word  of  hope  for  a  messianic  day  when 
the  veil  will  be  removed.  The  Old  Testament  becomes  a  bridge,  therefore, 
from  the  universal  perception  of  inappropriate  human  relations  with  God 
by  providing  within  that  context  a  word  of  hope. 

That  hope  is  expressed  in  many  ways  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
sacrificiaT  system  is  one  of  those  anticipators.  Some  contemporary 
anthropolo.gists  speak  of  the  sacrificial  system  as  a  redemptive  analogy. 
This  Old  Testament  redemptive  analogy  stands  in  remarkable  continuity 
with  sacrificial  systems  throughout  primal  religions  worldwide.  And 
even  in  historic  religions  such  as  Islam,  a  sacrificial  motif  is 
prominent.  The  Old  Testament  sacrificial  system  stands  in  remarkable 
continuity  with  the  sacrifices  universally  practiced,  but  within  a 
transcendental  theological  framework,  and  as  such  becomes  a  remarkable 
transitional  bridge  from  traditional  sacrifices  of  primal  religion  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  sacrifice  in  Christ.  Sacrifice  then  is  a 
significant  and  mysterious  Anticipation,  which  Christ  fulfills. 

There  are  other  forms  of  redemptive  analogies,  too,  everywhere.  One 
thinks,  for  example,  of  the  Sufi  mystical  experience  in  Islam  with  its 
mediational  intercessory  sainthood  involved  in  such  practices.  Certainly 
the  high  priestly  system  in  the  Old  Testament  becomes  a  remarkable  bridge 
from  a  Sufi  perception  to  an  understanding  of  Christ  as  the  intercessor. 
Closely  related  to  that  is  the  Bodisattva  system  in  Buddhism. 

Peoples  everywhere  are  concerned  about  peoplehood  and  freedom.  The 
Meru  of  Kenya  tell  a  story  of  their  people  living  in  captivity  to  others 
many  centuries  ago.  Then  a  leader  of  integrity  called  Mugwe  led  them 
from  captivity  across  a  river  to  the  land  which  they  now  occupy.  Freedom 
is  deeply  embedded  in  their  lore.  The  problem  is  that  the  Meru  as  well 
as  all  peoples  become  locked  in  ethnicity,  and  religion  generally 
images  that  ethnicity.  The  Old  Testament  also  affirms  peoplehood,  but 
it  is  a  peoplehood  in  pilgrimage,  called  to  transcend  ethnic  peoplehood 
parameters  and  called  to  be  the  new  people  of  freedom. 
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Recently  a  Gikuyu  pastor  told  me,  with  eyes  shining  with  joy, 

"The  Old  Testament  is  our  story."  Why  did  he  feel  so?  The  Gikuyu  tell 
of  God  whose  abode  was  high  in  the  snowcapped  peaks  of  Mount  Kenya.  He 
created  man  and  placed  him  on  earth  at  the  Mugumu  tree  which  is  a  large 
evergreen  fig  tree  which  symbolizes  the  eternal  bounty  of  God.  God 
gave  the  Gikuyu  the  land  which  they  now  possess.  It  is  an  eternal 
heritage.  But  things  do  not  always  go  well  between  the  people.  And 
so  periodically  they  must  renew  their  relationship  with  God  which  is 
performed  in  a  sacrifice  of  a  perfect  goat.  The  sacrifice  is  preceded 
by  periods  of  confession  of  evil  that  people  have  done  to  one  another. 
And  when  the  blood  of  the  goat  is  sprinkled  on  the  participants,  they 
turn  toward  Mt .  Kenya  and  pray  to  God  to  give  them  peace. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  across  the  African  continent  Christ  is 
interpreted  through  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  contextual  bridge! 
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TEACHING  NEW  TESTAMENT  FROM  A  MISSIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 
George  R.  Brunk,  III 


Programming  for  education  involves  several  different  factors: 
content  (the  thing  to  be  learned),  instrument  (the  means  for  conveying 
content)  and  method  (the  form  and  setting  of  learning  activity).  These 
factors  are  interdependent  in  the  same  way  that  message  and  medium 
interact  in  communications.  In  the  case  where  emphasis  is  placed  on  an 
integrating  focus  for  the  educational  program  the  interrelatedness  is 
highlighted  all  the  more. 

To  raise  the  question  of  a  missiological  focus  for  theological 
education  is  to  pose  the  question  in  precisely  the  manner  just  described. 

In  the  search  for  an  integrating  focus  one  will  need  to  give  attention 
to  the  three  areas  of  content,  instrument,  and  method  as  these  interact 
an<^  interpenetrate .  To  answer  fully  the  question  of  programming  in  mis¬ 
sion  perspective  we  must  speak  to  all  of  these  levels  of  the  learning 
experience . 

Orientation:  The  New  Testament  as  Norm 

The  eventual  place  we  assign  to  New  Testament  studies  in  any  theo¬ 
logical  curriculum  is  directly  related  to  our  understanding  of  its 
function  as  norm,  i.e.,  as  authoritative  scripture.  The  way  those 
studies  operate  in  the  learning  experience  is  determined  by  our  under¬ 
standing  of  how  the  canonical  text  functions  as  an  authority.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  here  to  define  the  meaning  and  functioning  of  normativity. 
We  must  be  content  to  reaffirm,  with  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition, 
the  unconditional  authority  of  Scripture  interpreted  from  a  Christocentric 
viewpoint . 

Two  broad  consequences  follow  for  our  theme.  First,  the  indisputable 
fact  is  that  the  Bible  and,  in  particular,  the  New  Testament  are  mission¬ 
ary  through  and  through.  New  Testament  studies  demonstrate  that  the 
writings  of  the  early  church  teach  a  theology  of  mission  and  are  shaped 
by  missionary  concerns.  Both  in  form  and  content  they  are  mission- 
oriented.  Beyond  question  therefore  to  stand  under  the  norm  of  the 
New  Testament  is  to  stand  under  a  missiological  mandate. 

Second,  it  should  be  said  that  the  confession  of  scriptural  norma¬ 
tivity  implies  a  functional  priority  but  not  a  quantitative  preponderance. 
Biblical  authority  is  not  measured  by  numerical  superiority  in  curriculum. 
In  fact,  the  role  of  scripture  as  canon  (standard  of  measurement)  clearly 
implies  a  process  in  which  the  thing  measured  is  as  well  understood  as 
the  measure  itself.  This  becomes  an  important  matter  for  mission  in  which, 
par  excellence,  the  Gospel  takes  the  measure  of  the  unredeemed  world. 

Here  is  already  a  clue  that  a  missiological  perspective,  while  holding 
firmly  to  the  full  normativity  of  scripture,  requires  a  full  encounter  of 
the  biblical  disciplines  with  other  fields  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

In  other  words,  it  calls  for  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 
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Several  specific  aspects  of  the  Bible  are  pertinent  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  its  role  in  mission  and,  by  extension,  in  a  missiologically  - 
oriented  educational  program: 

1.  The  perennial  issue  of  the  relationship  and  unity  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  takes  on  a  particular  form  when  it  is 
addressed  from  the  perspective  of  the  mission  of  God  and  his 
people.  That  mission  is  a  unifying  bond  that  holds  the 
testaments  together.  God's  carrying  out  of  his  saving  inten¬ 
tion  is  mission.  The  divine  intention  spans  the  testaments 
and  unites  them.  Consequently,  a  mission  perspective  will 
resist  the  separation  of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament 
studies . 

2.  The  historical  character  of  scripture  testifies  to  its 
essential  missionary  nature.  It  witnesses  to  the  self- 
involvement  of  God  in  the  historical  process  throughout  time. 

A  salvation-history  perspective,  in  other  words,  is  founda¬ 
tional  to  the  biblical  witness  to  mission.  In  this  perspec¬ 
tive  historical  contingency  and  divine  intent ionality  are 
dialectically  related.  This  dialectic  is  the  womb  which 
generates  the  church's  mission.  The  divine  intention  deter¬ 
mines  the  mission  impulse;  historical  contingency  determines 
the  never-ending  contextualizing  of  mission  in  new  clime  and 
time.  It  is  important  that  we  see  not  only  progressive  reve¬ 
lation  but  progressive  redeeming  mission  in  the  biblical  text. 

Both  of  the  preceding  aspects  of  the  Bible  lead  to  the  insight 
that  an  authoritative  scripture  so  steeped  in  and  molded  by  the  mission 
of  God  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  continuing  mission  in  the  present. 
Indeed,  the  normativity  of  scripture  is  realized  precisley  in  the  fact 
that  it  calls  the  people  of  God  again  and  again  into  missionary  tasks. 
Scripture  is  itself  a  missionary  force.  The  mission  of  God  recounted 
there  in  its  foundational  and  normative  form  is  re-enacted  and  there¬ 
fore  continued  in  the  obedient  hearing  of  the  church.  God  wills  to 
break  forth  from  his  word  not  only  with  new  light  (of  truth)  but  of 
new  impulse  (for  mission).  Thus  our  understanding  of  scripture  is 
itself  an  issue  in  missiological  conviction  and  action. 

Curriculum  Content :  Missiological  Foci  in  the  New  Testament 

The  implication  of  what  has  been  said  is  that  an  appreciative  under¬ 
standing  of  the  mission  perspective  within  scripture  must  be  conveyed  to 
the  student.  With  this  observation  we  open  the  question  of  content  to 
be  learned. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  the  missionary  content  of  the  biblical 
traditions  is  not  a  locus  (a  separate  isolatable  concept)  but  is  a 
focus .  It  is  an  angle  of  vision  of  all  the  material;  it  is  a  dimension 
of  the  whole.  As  such,  that  is,  as  focus  rather  than  locus,  mission 
must  be  carried  by  other  conceptual  frameworks  to  give  it  meaning  and 
shape.  Therefore,  the  focus  of  mission  in  the  New  Testament  (in  conti¬ 
nuity  with  the  Old  Testament)  exists  in  a  cluster  of  basic  New  Testament 
concepts.  In  a  right  understanding  of  these  concepts  resides  the  proper 
view  of  mission: 
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1.  The  Bondage  of  Sin.  The  idea  of  Christian  mission  is  set  in 
the  context  of  a  world  that  is  ’’fallen"  from  the  divine 
purpose  and  that  is  the  object  of  the  divine  saving  action. 

This  understanding  of  the  world  condition  is  a  presupposition 
of  all  New  Testament  thought  and  of  the  conviction  for  mission 
in  particular. 

2.  The  Kingdom  of  God.  Kingdom  concepts  express  the  goal  of  the 
divine  mission.  Here  is  the  imagery  which  creates  the  vision 
toward  which  God  is  moving  all  things.  The  kingdom,  and  its 
equivalent  in  the  Lordship  of  Christ  (of  the  post-resurrection 
setting),  sets  the  range  of  mission  interest  and  involvement. 

The  classical  tension  of  kingdom  and  church  has  its  missiolog- 
ical  expression  in  the  relationship  of  missio  Dei  and  the 
mission  of  the  church. 

3.  Eschatology.  With  this  we  express  the  New  Testament  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  kingdom  in  relation  to  time.  The  dynamic 
of  mission  lies  in  the  eschatological  sense  of  fulfilled 
opportunity  for  salvation  and  urgent  pressure  of  imminent  end 
with  its  judgement  motif. 

4.  The  New  Community.  The  formation  of  a  committed  company  of 
believers  is  the  outcome  of  mission.  New  Testament  study  also 
emphasizes  the  redeemed  community  as  redeeming  community. 
Community  both  nurtures  faith  and  participates  in  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  new  faith. 

5.  Salvation.  The  concept  of  salvation  treats  of  the  forms  of 
the  reconciling  work  of  God.  From  the  perspective  of  mission, 
salvation  speaks  to  the  scope  of  mission.  Reconciliation, 
forgiveness,  healing,  peace,  blessing  illustrate  the  vastness 
and  wholeness  of  the  idea. 

6.  Spirit .  The  energy  of  mission  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  i.e.,  God 
in  immanent  presence  at  work  ahead  of  (Acts  14:17)  and  along 
with  (Acts  14:3)  the  witness  and  service. 

The  contribution  of  New  Testament  studies  consist  primarily  in  elu¬ 
cidating  these  concepts  in  such  a  way  that  the  inherent  "missionary 
dimensions"  are  brought  to  light  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  educational 
experience. 

Curriculum  Shape :  The  Implications  of  a.  Missiological  Perspective 

A  general  implication  of  what  has  been  said  is  that  the  curriculum 
shape  within  the  New  Testament  field  is  not  a  primary  concern  as  long  as 
the  focus  of  mission  is  re-focused  in  the  teaching  process.  In  fact,  to 
use  the  missiological  focus  as  an  organizing  principle  for  the  curricu¬ 
lum  is  to  risk  distortion  and  narrowness.  It  is  not  helpful  either  to 
segregate  mission  as  a  special  course  or  to  elevate  it  as  the  center  of 
the  New  Testament  around  which  also  the  curriculum  could  be  organized. 
These  would  be, respectively ,  the  "ghettoism"  and  "panmissionism"  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  article  by  Kuitse.  New  Testament  studies  should  be 
structured  either  around  the  canonical  shape--book  studies  or  logical 
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groupings  such  as  "the  synoptics,  Pauline  writings,  and  Johannine  liter- 
ature--or  around  a  center  of  New  Testament  theology  exegetically  defen¬ 
sible  (cf.  the  debate  over  die  Mitte  of  biblical  theology).  This  need 
not  necessarily  exclude  courses  which  gather  up  the  theological  strands 
of  mission  into  one  package  or  which  explore  special  aspects  of  mission 
activity  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  or  of  the  early  church.  It  does 
recognise  that  mission  in  the  New  Testament  touches  all  and  is  touched 
by  all.  The  curriculum  shape  should  communicate  that  as  much  as 
possible.  The  concern  for  whether  mission  will  receive  adequate 
visibility  in  this  manner  is  legitimate.  Attention  will  need  to  be 
given  to  visibility  of  the  mission  dimension  through  statements  of 
objective,  course  descriptions  and  outlines. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  that  a  missiological  perspective 
influences  the  shape  of  New  Testament  studies  as  that  New  Testament 
studies  on  the  concept  of  mission  impacts  the  question  of  organizational 
pattern  for  the  larger  theological  curriculum.  Three  structural  princi¬ 
ples  can  be  identified  in  this  impact. 

1.  An  integrative  structure  is  desirable.  This  is  simply  to  reit¬ 
erate  that  it  is  no  service  to  mission  interests  or  to  the 
interests  of  the  faithful  church  to  compartmentalize  missiology. 
Mission  is  a  focus  not  only  of  biblical  studies  (as  already 
affirmed)  but  of  the  theological  and  historical  disciplines  in 
the  traditional  curriculum.  We  will  not  escape,  however,  the 
necessity  for  some  specialization  which  breeds  compartmentali- 
zation. 

2 .  An  interdisciplinary  approach  is  the  result  of  applying  the 
principle  of  integration  to  the  encounter  of  biblical  studies 
(with  the  theological-historical)  and  the  pragmatic  sciences 
typical  of  the  practical  department.  A  classical  problem  of 
theological  educationhas  been  the  difficulty  of  bridging 
"normative"  disciplines  Cbiblical,  theological,  ethical)  and 
empirical  disciplines.  As  observed  in  connection  with  the 
role  of  scripture  as  norm,  the  missiological  question  by  its 
very  nature  heightens  the  issue  of  encounter  between  the 
Gospel  norm  and  the  givens  of  human  personality  and  culture. 
Mission  signifies  the  perpetual  crossing  of  this  frontier. 

More  even  than  in  other  forms  of  church  life  and  ministry 
(where  the  same  encounter  is  also  necessary),  education  for 
mission  calls  for  interdisciplinary  approaches  in  which  the 
student  is  oriented  and  equipped  for  life  on  the  frontier 
where  Gospel  meets  culture. 

3.  A  further  extension  of  the  preceding  is  the  value  of  experience- 
based  learning  opportunities.  This  belongs  properly  to  method 
(see  below),  but  the  principle  will  also  be  reflected  in  the 
curriculum  structure.  The  point  is  not  that  New  Testament 
studies  themselves  can  or  should  be  experience-based  but  that 
since  the  missionary  task  of  applying  the  Word  involves  the 
world  of  experiences,  the  principle  that  only  "praxis  makes 
perfect,"  (only  in  the  putting  into  practice  is  truth  authen¬ 
tically  known  and  appropriated)  must  be  respected  at  some  level 
of  curriculum. 
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The  specific  shape  of  a  curriculum  based  on  these  principles  can, 
indeed  should,  vary  according  to  contextual  diversity.  Our  purpose 
here  would  not  be  served  by  attempting  an  example.  Perhaps,  however, 
one  can  venture  a  proposal  for  an  embryonic  shape  of  the  larger  curri¬ 
culum  in  which  New  Testament  studies  play  a  norming  role. 

The  intention  of  that  structure  would  be  to  enhance  the  missio- 
logical  encounter  between  Gospel  and  world  within  the  educational 
experience  in  order  that  the  student  may  live  the  mission  of  the 
Gospel  in  vocational  experience . 

This  curriculum  shape  would  make  primary  a  functional  factor  rather 
than  the  traditional  formal,  conceptual  structure  which  reflects  the 
various  disciplines.  The  overarching  division  would  be  made  between 
orientative  courses  and  integrative  courses  or  learning  experiences. 

The  distinction  between  orientative  and  integrative  is  not  the  same  as 
the  persistent  split  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  Here 
there  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  overcome  that  split .  The  former 
category  would  include  the  exegetical, historical,  theological  founda¬ 
tions  which  would  orient  the  student  to  the  wealth  of  data.  The  second 
category — the  integrative — would  constitute  the  core  of  the  curriculum. 
Here  the  organizing  principle  might  be  fields  of  human  experience. 

The  key  here  is  breaking  out  of  making  integrative  courses  places 
of  exposure  to  scientific  and  empirical  data  by  ’’experts"  leaving  the 
bridging  to  the  norming  disciplines  up  to  the  student.  Rather  by  team 
teaching  or  careful  orientation  of  the  teacher  and  by  proper  construc¬ 
tion  of  curriculum  material  the  attempt  would  be  made  to  create 
contexts  for  integrative  reflection  and  experiential  growth.  The 
rational  for  the  orientative  courses  is  the  recognition  that  their 
normative  role  and,  in  the  case  of  biblical  studies,  their  cultural/ 
linguistic  distance,  demand  particular  emphasis  and  specialized 
learnings  Cexegetical  and  hermeneutical  skills). 

Educational  Methods :  Considerations  from  _a  Missiological  Perspective 

The  third  area  of  consideration  in  all  educational  endeavor  is 
method  (the  form  and  setting  of  learning  activity).  For  the  present  it 
is  not  our  concern  to  treat  of  method  in  the  narrow  sense  of  didactic 
skills  for  the  classroom  setting.  No  special  consideration  is  required 
for  the  present  topic.  There  are,  however,  two  areas  which  reflate  in  a 
broad  sense  to  method  that  are  of  interest  here,  particularly  in  light 
of  what  has  been  said  in  this  paper  regarding  the  challenge  of  education 
for  mission. 

The  key  to  learning  that  is  life  changing  resides  in  student 
exposure  either  to  a  teacher  who  incarnates  the  truth  existentially  and, 
therefore,  urgently  or  to  a  life  situation  that  compells  commitment. 

The  latter  instance  is  equivalent  to  the  principle  of  experience-based 
learning  stated  earlier  as  applied  to  curriculum.  Exposure  to  actual 
life  situation  is  also  a  matter  of  method.  The  particular  nature  of 
learning  for  mission,  i.e.,  learning  to  apply  the  Word  in  and  to  the 
world  of  experience  or  learning  to  cross  the  frontier  between  Gospel 
norm  and  the  givens  of  culture,  highlights  the  importance  of  an 
experience-oriented  method. 
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The  other  key  factor  is  the  teacher,  who,  with  conviction,  embodies 
the  reality  being  transmitted.  Again  experience  suggests  that  mission, 
rooted  as  it  is  in  vision  and  compulsion,  is  truly  learned  in  the  context 
of  teachers  who  believe  in  and  live  out  a  missiological  life  style.  A 
Latin  American  missionary  made  the  simple  yet  profound  observation  that 
persons  who  become  Christians  in  evangelistic  congregations  become 
evangelistic,  otherwise  they  do  not.  The  same  is  true  of  the  question 
before  us.  A  missiological  perspective  operates  in  theological  education 
to  the  extent  that  the  role  models  live  that  perspective.  That  is 
probably  the  profoundest  programmatic  assertion  that  one  can  make. 
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George  R.  Brunk  Ill’s  Paper 
TEACHING  NEW  TESTAMENT  FROM  A  MISSIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 

By  Henry  Poettcker 

My  response  must  begin  with  a  word  of  appreciation  for  George's  lucid 
analysis  of  the  several  factors--content ,  instrument,  and  method--which 
need  attention  when  dealing  with  the  question  of  theological  education 
given  in  mission  perspective.  There  is  much  with  which  I  resonate 
positively. 

I  see  George  working  at  several  things: 

-  The  question  of  norm. 

-  The  role  and  the  necessity  for  a  missiological  perspective. 

-  The  necessity  for  an  adequate  hermeneutic. 

-  The  tension  between  theory  and  practice--or  the  study  of 
"normative"  and  "empirical"  disciplines. 

-  The  tension  between  integration  on  the  one  hand  and  speciali¬ 
zation  on  the  other. 

-  The  tension  between  the  "experts"  (the  teachers)  opening  up 
the  scientific  and  empirical  data,  and  then  leaving  the 
"bridging  process  to  the  norming  discipline"  up  to  the  student. 

George  works  at  this  in  his  final  section  when  he  suggests  that  "The  key 
to  learning  that  is  life  changing,  resides  in  student  exposure  either  to 
a  teacher  who  incarnates  the  truth  existentially  and,  therefore,  urgently 
or  to  a  life  situation  that  compels  commitment." 

There  are  some  further  considerations.  Is  it  possible  to  remove  the 
"artificial"  character  of  an  institution  "somewhere"  seeking  to  train 
workers  for  "something  else"?  The  question  is  often  raised  whether  the 
seminary  setting  can  be  the  church.  In  Mennonite  circles  we  haven't 
taken  that  for  granted,  and  in  at  least  several  groups  it  is  seen  as 
inappropriate.  This  raises  the  further  question  of  whether  the  church's 
educational  institution  takes  its  cue  from  Jerusalem  or  Athens.  At  times 
we've  justified  the  Athens  cues  because  we  say  we  operate  in  the  American 
context  and  our  ATS  association  either  requests  it,  or  makes  it  proper. 

But  the  question  of  teaching  in  missional  perspective  at  least  asks  us  to 
weigh  the  alternatives  carefully. 

Coming  back  to  the  New  Testament  as  norm,  George's  comment  about  Biblical 
studies  not  having  numerical  superiority,  would  not  be  granted  readily  by 
some.  Unless  that  numerical  superiority  is  there,  we  are  deluding  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  we  are  still  a  biblical  seminary.  That  needs  some 
further  consideration. 

George,  on  page  1,  paragraph  5,  says  that  the  Gospel  takes  the  measure  of 
the  unredeemed  world,  par  excellence.  Is  that  a  statement  based  on  a 
clear  set  with  nothing  fuzzy  about  it?  If  it's  not  a  clear  set  that  we 
can  offer,  are  we  then  opening  ourselves  again  to  the  whole  issue  of 
viewing  sin  as  relative?  Here  the  question  of  process  enters  in  again, 
for  taking  process  seriously,  with  sin  or  lack  of  it,  always  requires 
the  theologizing  in  context  to  make  concrete  the  issue  under  consideration. 
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Knowing  George  as  I  do,  I  would  have  liked  to  hear  more  of  his  thinking 
on  the  implications  of  his  instrument  and  method.  I  tried  to  let  my 
imagination  go  a  bit,  to  ask  what  George  would  have  come  up  with  if 
he  had  done  an  analysis  like  Millard  did  for  the  Old  Testament.  (He 
commented  on  this  briefly.)  The  strong  missionary  thrust  is  clearly 
there  throughout  the  entire  New  Testament.  I  heard  George  give  an 
excellent  summary  four  weeks  ago  on  Matthew  and  the  Master,  noting  some 
implications  for  the  church  (the  believing  community)  and  some  very 
relevant  applications  for  the  church's  mission. 

On  p.4  George  says:  "Attention  will  need  to  be  given  to  visibility  of 
the  mission  dimension  through  statements  of  objective,  course  description 
and  outlines."  What  would  Exhibit  I  be  like--for  Romans,  for  example? 
(Personally,  I  cannot  imagine  how  a  person  could  not  teach  from  the 
missicnal  perspective  from  that  book  and  be  confronted  with  the  task 
of  moving  into  new  frontiers--geographically ,  theologically.  I  recall 
especially  what  David  Bosch  said  about  finding  those  arenas  in  our  own 
personal  lives  which  need  "evangelizing"--growth  unto  being  more  like  the 
Christ  who  is  our  Master  and  Lord.)  George  speaks  to  this,  point  2  on 
page  4,  when  he  considers  how  the  interdisciplinary  approach  leads  to  the 
encounter  between  the  Gospel  norm  and  the  givens  of  human  personality 
and  culture.  "Mission  signifies  the  perpetual  crossing  of  this  frontier." 

One  final  comment.  I've  reflected  on  the  cluster  of  basic  New  Testament 
concepts  in  the  right  understanding  of  which,  George  says,  resides  the 
proper  view  of  mission.  The  Bondage  of  Sin,  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
Eschatology,  the  New  Community,  Salvation  and  the  Holy  Spirit--how  inter¬ 
twined  these  are  is  quite  obvious.  How  one  or  the  other  of  these 
encompasses  one  or  more  of  the  others  is  also  clear.  Are  these  the 
most  important  ones?  And  again,  what  is  the  homework  which  will 
illustrate  specifically  what  George  says  so  well? 

The  contribution  of  the  New  Testament  studies  consists  primarily 
in  elucidating  these  concepts  in  such  a  way  that  the  inherent 
missionary  dimensions  are  brought  to  light  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  educational  experience. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  many  choice  and  succinct  statementswhich  George 
makes.  Spelling  out  the  implications  and  curricular  expression  of 
these  is  the  further  task  facing  us. 
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Response  to 

George  R.  Brunk  Ill’s  Paper 

MISSIOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  FROM  A  NEW  TESTAMENT  PERSPECTIVE 

By  David  W.  Shenk 


The  paper  suggests  that  New  Testament  missiological  studies  should  be 
focus  rather  than  locus  orientated.  I  assume  by  this  that  focus  sug¬ 
gests  a  growing  pilgrimage  motif,  whereas  a  locus  missiology  suggests 
a  static  orientation.  Any  Islamic  missiologist  would  be  locus  cen¬ 
tered.  The  Medinan  model  is  the  only  valid  model.  Therefore,  Islamic 
missiology  is  concerned  with  the  replication  of  that  ideal  model.  On 
the  other  hand,  other  religions  have  no  missiology  at  all,  because 
there  is  no  locus.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  Vedanta  Hinduism. 
Others  are  bounded  by  ethnic  parameters,  this  is  to  say  that  the  tribe 
is  the  locus. 

But  Biblical  faith  explodes  all  forms  of  locus  orientation,  for  Bibli¬ 
cal  faith  has  a  pilgrimage  focus:  the  God  who  encounters  in  history. 
And  the  God  who  encounters  is  on  the  move.  To  focus  on  Him  is  to  be 
in  pilgrimage.  The  Bible  describes  that  pilgrimage.  The  covenant 
people  are  a  community  in  pilgrimage. 

Seminary  training  in  mission  is  therefore  really  learning  to  be  pil¬ 
grim,  because  the  pilgrim  community  is  community  in  mission.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  New  Covenant.  In  the  Old  Covenant  mission  was 
perceived  mostly  centrif ugally .  Simply  by  being  the  people  of  God  was 
mission  enough.  People  were  attracted  by  the  magnetic  life  of  the  new 
community.  But  the  New  Testament  tends  to  be  more  centrif ically 
oriented:  Jerusalem-Judea-Samaria-the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  are  commissioned  to  go. 

Why?  Because  in  Christ  God  has  revealed  Himself  as  the  one  who  loves 
the  sinner.  In  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  pilgrimage  has  given  Himself 
in  utter  vulnerability  for  our  redemption.  In  Christ  we  perceive  of 
love  which  not  only  invites,  but  also  pursues.  In  Christ,  God  moves 
dramatically  into  the  arena  of  human  history.  He  takes  the  initia¬ 
tive.  He  does  this  because  of  who  He  is.  God  is  love.  Love  compels 
mission.  As  Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin  points  out  in  his  recent  book, 

The  Open  Secret,  trinitarian  theology  is  mission  theology.  That  is, 
of  course,  an  echo  of  Augustine's  insistence  that  we  believe  in  the 
trinity  because  God  is  love.  Within  God  Himself  there  is  eternal 
self-giving,  loving  communion.  And  the  mission  of  God  in  Christ  is 
to  extend  that  experience  of  communion  into  the  brokenness  of  human 
communities.  Mission  is  the  gracious  intrusion  of  communion  into 
broken  community. 

Now,  the  breakthrough  of  authentic,  joyous  community  into  human  his¬ 
tory,  although  very  disconcerting,  is  also  tremendously  good  news. 

This  good  news  is  profoundly  revolutionary.  From  almost  any  perspec¬ 
tive  through  which  Christ  is  perceived,  the  good  news  is  both  dis¬ 
turbing  and  joyously  affirming.  Just  one  example.  The  new  community 
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changes  the  way  in  which  we  perceive  of  time.  For  example,  Hindu  and 
Eastern  philosophies  perceive  of  time  as  cyclical  and  meaningless.  Within 
the  Islamic  perception,  time  just  hangs.  Revelation  is  a  given  which  to¬ 
tally  transcends  history,  and  that  given  is  an  ideal  model  which  has  been 
fully  revealed.  There  is  no  movement  forward,  no  pilgrimage  in  history. 
Within  the  African  traditional  experience,  time  is  process  coming  from 
the  past  and  returning  to  the  past.  Society  faces  the  ideal  past.  The 
Marxist  perception  is  that  time  moves  forward,  but  driven  by  impersonal, 
natural  laws.  I  suppose  that  for  many  of  us  time  is  numbers.  All  of 
these  different  perceptions  of  time  are  dramatically  changed  when  we  be¬ 
gin  to  participate  in  covenant  pilgrimage  with  God.  For  the  covenant 
people,  history  has  joyous  meaning  as  we  live  in  openness  to  the  great 
events  of  God. 

I  have  just  beenref lecting  devotionally  on  the  Revelation  of  John  the 
Apostle.  The  vision  of  John  is  that  the  only  authentic  reality  is  the 
clustering  of  redeemed  people  around  the  Lamb.  Now  if  that  is  true, 
mission  is  not  an  academic  luxury.  It  is  divine  imperative. 

Therefore  mission  studies  should  not  become  one  of  several  areas  of  focus 
in  a  seminary  education.  Surely  the  focus  of  New  Testament  theology, 
ecclesiology ,  ethics,  or  what  have  you,  is  Jesus  Christ  and  His  mission. 

I  believe  that  in  the  light  of  the  eschaton  the  reason  for  a  seminary's 
existence  is  mission.  All  the  disciplines  should  be  permeated  by  that 
commitment.  Mission  is  not  an  adjunct.  It  needs  to  be  the  very  core 
of  what  we  are  all  concerned  about  all  the  time. 

A  seminary  needs  departmental  specialization,  as  for  example,  Missions, 
Biblical  Studies,  or  Christian  Education.  But  the  focus  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  mission,  the  experience  and  expression  of  God's  love. 
Otherwise  the  various  disciplines  xtfill  become  just  a  gleeful  examination 
of  dry  bones.  All  dimensions  of  academic  reflection  will  be  infused 
with  life  when  the  focus  is  Jesus  Christ  in  mission.  A  seminary  com¬ 
munity  with  that  kind  of  vibrancy  will  become  a  life-enhancing  community. 

I  believe  that  the  Alexandrian  Catechetical  School,  which  is  the  forerunner 
of  all  seminary  education,  is  an  excellent  example  of  academic  training 
under  mandate  for  mission.  That  school,  formed  in  the  last  second  cen¬ 
tury,  trained  men  and  women  for  mission.  It  was  academically  excellent. 

For  example,  some  of  Origen's  methods  of  textual  criticism  are  still  va¬ 
lid  today.  It  was  also  culturally  and  philosophically  relevant.  Every 
aspect  of  human  learning  was  a  worthy  enterprise.  And  that  school 
trained  for  mission.  In  fact,  the  first  head,  Pantanaeous,  got  so  en¬ 
tangled  by  the  call  of  God  into  mission  that  he  left  his  teaching  post 
and  went  to  India  as  a  missionary  to  the  philosophers.  That  school  was 
the  first  Christian  seminary,  and  mission  was  the  touchstone  of  all  that 
went  on.  Origen  as  teacher  and  later  head  of  the  school  was  thrilled 
with  what  God  was  doing  around  the  world.  His  writings  echo  that  joyous 
awareness.  And  his  own  deep  commitment  to  mission  led  to  his  death  after 
torture . 

As  the  Christian  community  reaches  out  in  mission,  a  theologizing  process 
is  set  in  motion.  As  a  people  become  involved  in  mission,  they  gain 
fresh  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel.  These  fresh  perceptions 
call  for  ongoing  theological  and  hermeneutical  processes.  For  example. 
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only  recently  I  was  in  Harlem  in  New  York  City.  We  were  listening  to 
the  needs  of  the  community.  For  some  people  the  preeminent  need  seemed 
to  be  the  building  of  apartments  for  the  poor.  For  others  the  preemi¬ 
nent  need  was  a  sacred  place  where  a  worshipping  community  could  re¬ 
treat  from  the  desacralizing  forces  of  urban  life.  What  do  those  dif¬ 
ferent  perceptions  concerning  the  cutting  edge  of  ministry  in  Harlem 
say  to  us  theologically?  Our  seminaries  need  to  help  us  in  that  pro¬ 
cess  . 


Our  modern  seminaries  need  to  live  with  elan.  The  Lord  of  Mission  needs 
to  be  vitally  present  in  the  academic  community.  Mission  must  be  much 
more  than  an  interesting  department.  Rather,  it  should  be  the  central 
focus  of  all  that  goes  on  in  the  seminary  community.  When  that  happens, 
seminary  can  become  authentically  relevant  to  life,  for  mission  is  the 
experience  and  expression  of  the  love  of  God  in  human  community. 
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TEACHING  ETHICS  FROM  A  MISSIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 

John  H.  Yoder 


I.  Surveying  the  Terrain  for  Ethical  Perspective 

Before  attempting  to  come  closer  to  the  specific  "program  projection" 
which  was  assigned,  I  offer  an  unsifted  inventory  of  elements  that 
relate  somehow  to  the  picture,  without  my  being  sure  that  they  contribute 
specifically  to  what  our  planners  meant  by  a  "program"  for  "refocusing" 
theological  education.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "program"  is  not  made 
more  clear  for  me  by  its  having  been  put  in  quotation  marks  when  the 
other  operational  terms  in  the  assignment  were  not. 

All  of  the  important  terms  can  have  meanings  of  great  flexibility. 

From  one  perspective  everything  the  church  does  is  educational. 

Everything  the  church  does  is  theological.  Likewise  everything  the 
church  does  is  ethics.  As  I  moved  through  the  texts  provided  by  the 
earlier  stage  of  drafting,  it  was  clear  that  there  were  different 
assumptions  being  about  the  breadth  of  meaning  of  each  of  these 
potentially  all-inclusive  terms. 

This  breadth  as  to  definition  contributes  to  my  feeling  it  appro¬ 
priate  to  scatter  my  observations  first,  before  attempting  to  pull  a  few 
notions  together  about  the  actual  seminary  level  education  operation 
(nor  is  it  sure  that  the  planners  meant  seminary  level  education:  they 
might  have  meant  whatever  kind  of  leadership  training  operation  takes 
place  anywhere  in  the  world  wide  mission  enterprise) . 

If  we  are  to  refocus  education  in  ethics  with  a  view  to  mission, 
this  Will  also  need  to  mean  refocusing  education  in  mission  with  a 
view  to  ethics.  If  our  ethical  perspective  were  clearer,  how  would  we 
teach  missions  better?  I  begin  by  taking  stock  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  one  albatross  encumbering  the  world  missionary  cause  has  been  the 
inadequacy  of  ethical  concern  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  movements 
of  the  past.  The  place  this  is  most  evident  is  the  contemporary 
tendency  of  critics  to  charge  the  mission  with  all  the  sins  of  the  West. 
The  missions  and  missionaries  were  not  guilty  of  all  the  sins  of  that 
West:  but  neither  were  they  adequately  critical  of  the  same,  nor  did 
much  that  was  repentant  or  self-critical  about  the  posture  of  the 
churches.  The  point  is  not  simply  that  one  piece  was  missing  in  the 
total  message  of  missionaries,  so  that  they  came  to  be  seen  as  religiously 
linked  with  colonialism:  it  is  that  there  was  a  central  flaw  in  their 
theology  "back  home",  such  that  they  did  not  come  to  be  perceived 
predominantly  as  liberators. 

We  need  therefore  to  find  not  only  the  specimens  of  ethical 
inadequacy  in  the  past  implementation  of  the  Christian  world  mission, 
but,  more  important,  the  theological  roots  of  this  inadequacy.  One  of 
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obvious  ones  has  been  the  revivalist  insistence  on  the  sufficiency  of 
personal  decision,  when  it  is  said  that  with  conversion  all  the  other 
problems  will  go  away.  Yet  the  people  who  preach  conversion  do  not 
demonstrate  in  fact  that  the  problems  go  away.  This  was  focused  in  a 
criticism  of  Billy  Graham,  during  the  Vietnam  period,  taking  the  war 
as  a  specimen  of  the  evils  which  would  go  away  if  only  people  would  be 
converted,  while  the  converted  evangelicals  were  the  ones  most  in  favor 
of  the  war. 

We  can  identify  at  least  two  of  the  most  salient  foci  of  this 
theological  inadequacy:  violence  which  should  not  persist  once  we  know 
that  the  Messiah  has  chosen  the  cross;  and  ethnocentrism  which  should 
have  been  done  away  with  by  the  proclamation  that  the  end  time  kingdom 
has  come  and  the  Gentiles  are  called  into  the  joy  of  knowing  the  law. 

When  these  points  are  not  seen,  then  mission  is  less  than  gospel.  They 
have  often  not  been  seen  with  adequate  profundity  in  the  missionary  thought 
and  practice  of  established  Western  Protestantism. 

If  our  perspective  were  more  sweepingly  missionary,  how  would  we 
teach  ethics  better?  One  obvious  way  would  be  that  we  would  always 
think  of  the  person  or  groups  with  whom  we  are  dealing  in  an  ethical 
relationship  from  the  perspective  of  concern  for  their  being  able  to 
respond  to  the  proclamation  of  Christ.  That  will  mean  that  it  is 
impossible  to  kill  anybody  as  a  solution  to  an  ethical  problem.  A 
missionary  concern  for  the  communication  of  the  gospel  thereby  enhances, 
from  another  direction  than  the  traditional  talk  about  "sanctity  of 
human  life,"  the  wrongness  of  any  relationship  which  makes  another 
person  a  means  rather  than  an  end. 

The  communication  of  any  message  ought  to  be  more  authentic  or  more 
valid  in  the  measure  in  which  that  message  is  more  clearly  understood 
and  more  holistically  and  purely  formulated.  A  message  that  includes 
the  ethical  dimension  of  the  love  of  God  for  his  enemies  will  therefore 
be  a  rounder  message  and  should  be  more  apt  so  to  be  forumulated  as 
to  be  understood  clearly. 

Christian  behavior  is  part  of  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  Therefore 
Christian  ethics  talking  about  Christian  behavior  is  also  talking  about 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  This  is  not  simply  a  general  statement 
of  holism  as  a  corrective  thrust  as  over  against  narrowness  of  focus, 
which  happens  to  be  "in"  right  now  in  some  circles.  It  is  not  only  a 
bridge  to  the  Lutherans  for  whom  everything  must  "proclaim”  to  be  part 
of  the  Gospel.  Such  a  bridge  to  the  Lutherans  is  however  important. 

We  will  stand  to  learn  much  by  hearing  better  the  ways  in  which  Hans-werner 
Bartsch  and  Dietrich  Fischinger  have  illuminated  the  ethics  of  Jesus 
by  pointing  out  how  every  element  of  discipleship  behavior  is  also  a 
proclamation  of  justification  by  faith. 

The  statement  that  ethics  is  a  proclamation  is  much  more  than 
simply  unfolding  a  word  of  Jesus,  where  he  said  that  the  good  works  of 
the  disciples  would  like  a  city  on  a  hill  proclaim  the  grace  of  the  father. 
The  more  profound  way  of  saying  it  is  to  insist  that  no  communication 
is  meaningful  if  it  is  not  operational  i.e.  if  it  is  not  a  description 
of  how  human  behavior  is  different  because  of  what  one  is  saying.  If 
one  is  saying  that  Christ  makes  a  difference,  then  that  statement  is  not 
meaningful  if  we  do  not  include  in  the  communication  a  description 
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of  how  human  behavior  is  changed  by  his  being,  by  his  being  Messiah, 
by  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  by  his  being  risen,  etc.... 

A  change  in  the  missionary  situation,  and  in  the  educational 
situation  in  our  time,  which  should  be  of  assistance  in  doing  better 
what  we  try  to  do  in  both  directions,  is  that  through  the  developments 
of  communications  and  by  migration  the  mission  field  has  "come  home." 
Anywhere  in  North  America  people  can  see  through  the  audiovisual  media 
something  of  what  life  is  like  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  many  parts 
of  North  America  people  from  those  other  cultures  are  moving  in,  with 
their  histories  of  refugee  experience  and  the  sufferings  of  war. 

Linguistic  and  cultural  variety  have  invaded  even  the  small  town,  so  that 
the  problem  of  otherness  which  used  to  be  assigned  to  "the  missionary" 
who  went  to  distant  places  and  brought  back  strange  artifacts  is  in  the 
process  of  being  transformed  into  an  intercultural  encounter  possible 
almost  anywhere.  That  is  both  more  frightening  and  more  promising.  It 
increases  the  possibility  of  including  intercultural  ethics  in  the 
education  of  everybody  back  home,  and  including  its  inter-cultural 
communication  potential  as  a  part  of  ethical  thought. 

The  "home  culture"  thought  it  knew  what  it  was  doing  about  ethics 
before  "reaching  out."  We  may  learn  some  things  about  ethics  by  the 
backlash  or  feedback  from  transcul tural  mission,  in  that  working  out 
the  implications  of  ethics  in  a  new  place  will  make  us  more  aware  of 
the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  tools  we  had  been  using  to  think 
about  ethics.  One  very  important  such  tool  was  the  contrast  between  ethics 
and  the  gospel  in  the  sense  that  ethics  comes  later.  First  you  convert 
people  and  then  they  will  grow  or  be  sanctified.  First  they  must  be 
saved  and  then  they  can  become  more  moral.  The  inadequacy  of  this 
approach  was  not  self  evident  back  home.  There,  conversion  had  come 
to  mean  not  turning  to  Christ  from  another  world  or  culture  or  from 
"the  world,"  but  rather  growing  up  or  settling  down  as  an  adolescent 
within  a  Christian  culture,  with  the  assistance  of  the  revivalist.  The 
question  is  different  if  there  is  genuinely  inter-cultural  clash.  The 
insufficiency  of  this  discrimination  of  ethics  from  what  must  go  before 
shows  in  the  fact  that  completely  opposite  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

A)  Alan  Tippett,  from  the  perspective  of  South  Pacific  anthropology, 
sees  the  coming  of  the  mission  as  representing  a  new  power 
realm,  a  new  history  under  a  new  Lord,  in  which  Christ  is 

first  of  all  proclaimed  as  Lord  over  everything,  as  more 
powerful  than  the  old  idols.  This  is  also  the  pattern  of 
the  conversion  of  much  of  Germanic  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Only  after  having  established  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  as  a 
Lord  stronger  than  the  other  lords  does  the  culture  then 
grow  in  the  direction  of  monotheism,  wiping  out  the  other 
deities,  and  of  morality,  developing  individual  persons. 

B)  On  the  other  hand  Peter  Wagner  takes  the  American  pattern  to 
be  normative  for  everywhere:  first  you  get  people  saved  and 
then  you  count  on  them  to  grow;  but  you  must  get  the  ethical 
message  out  of  the  way  of  the  gospel  call  because  that  would 
be  to  impose  foreign  patterns.  You  accept  their  culture 
and  its  lords  and  expect  the  Jesus  message  to  work  within  it 
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by  way  of  the  inwardly  changed  individual.  My  point  is  not 
here  to  say  that  either  Tippett  or  Wagner  is  wrong,  or  even 
to  spell  out  my  surprise  that  they  could  be  for  a  decade 
working  under  the  same  roof,  using  the  same  language,  without 
making  more  of  their  difference.  It  is  simply  to  have  observed 
that  we  are  up  against  questions  which  traditional  revivalist 
language  does  not  help  to  resolve. 

Postscript  after  discussion  27  February:  There  can  be  debate 
about  whether  one's  analysis  should  in  the  above  way  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  there  exists  a  "back  home"  where  the  life  of  the  church 
does  not  have  a  missionary  character.  It  can  be  challenged  on  two 
levels : 

a)  in  every  possible  situation  there  is  some  missionary 

•  potential;  one  should  perceive  it,  and  the  failure  to 
perceive  it  is  fostered  by  talking  as  if  it  were  not 
there; 

b)  if  one  is  by  some  strange  fate  in  a  situation  of 
limited  mission  potential,  one  should  move. 

Both  observations  have  merit.  A.  is  a  criticism  of  people's  aware¬ 
ness.  It  does  not  set  aside  the  accuracy  of  my  describing  above  how 
things  work  where  that  awareness  is  not  alive.  B.  is  a  generally 
valid  moral  imperative,  though  not  necessarily  universal. 

Ethical  agenda  would  seem,  from  the  literature,  to  constitute  an 
adequately  used  resource  or  teaching  about  cultural  relativity.  The 
examples  of  cultural  relativity  used  in  the  literature  such  as  the  paper 
by  Paul  Hiebert  pay  more  attention  to  other  than  ethical  varities: 
meanings  of  words  like  God  or  matters  of  cosmology  or  matters  of  cooking 
and  clothing.  Would  paying  more  attention  to  ethics  make  it  harder 
or  easier  to  work  with  cultural  relativism?  Paul  Hiebert  says  on  his 
page  5  that  "the  sins  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  convicts  the  church 
will  depend  upon  the  setting.”  It  is  obvious  that  people  can  only  see 
as  sinful  something  that  they  are  doing,  but  Paul  probably  means  more 
than  this.  Does  he  mean  that  according  to  the  particular  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  a  given  culture,  in  a  given  missionary  context,  this  sin 
rather  than  that  one  will  be  seen  to  be  a  vice  in  that  culture?  Or  does  he 
mean  that  the  same  action  might  be  sinful  in  one  culture  and  not  in 
another?  Would  this  relativism  apply  to  all  categories  of  sin?  He 
does  not  mean  that  every  culture  is  morally  self-contained,  because  he 
also  says  that  it  "sometimes  takes  an  outsider  to  point  out  hidden  faults." 
The  question  which  Paul  points  to  without  resolving  it  would  be  worthy 
of  more  analysis.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  realm  of  ethics  is  different 
from  some  other  realms  (God  language,  world  view,  taste  in  cooking)  in 
the  way  it  relates  to  the  problem  of  universals?  It  could  be  argued 
that  ethics  is  more  transculturally  solid,  because  in  every  culture 
it  matters  that  marriages  be  solid  and  that  people  not  be  murdered  and 
that  promises  be  kept.  Or  on  the  other  hand  you  could  argue  that  it  is 
in  the  realm  of  ethics  that  cultures  differ  most,  so  that  we  will  be  most 
in  need  of  anthropological  know-how  in  order  to  know  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  that  adultery  or  murder  or  lying  is  wrong.  Whichever  be  the  case, 
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whether  ethics  is  more  universal  or  less  so,  at  least  it  seams  to  be 
different.  To  deal  with  that  difference  would  be  good  for  both  the 
teaching  of  ethics  back  home  and  theological  education  for  mission. 

Don  Jacobs  said  that  after  conversion  the  first  issues  new 
believers  become  sensitive  about  are  ethical,  but  he  did  not  say  whether 
the  evangelist  contributed  to  the  sensitivity. 

It  is  around  ethical  matters  that  we  seem  first  to  see  the  claim 
becoming  vocal  that  the  young  church  should  have  its  own  theology.  The 
use  of  healing  techniques  or  the  propriety  of  polygamy  are  the  points 
around  which  African  churches  first  make  the  case  for  thinking  independently. 
The  priority  of  political  liberation  as  theologically  imperative  is 
the  subject  around  which  Latin  American  theology  makes  its  claim  to 
need  to  be  indigenous  and  authentic.  The  ethical  agenda  seems  to  be  the 
primary  one  raising  questions  about  the  specific  focus  of  Peter  Wagner  on 
what  some  call  "market  research"  in  gospel  communication. 

If  it  be  the  case  that  ethics  demands  more  flexibility  than  other 
parts  of  Christian  thought,  then  that  awareness  should  make  a  big 
difference  in  what  we  teach  about  ethics  at  home,  and  how  we  prepare 
people  to  meet  with  ethical  sensitivity  other  cultures  than  their  own. 

If  on  the  other  hand  ethics  is  more  universal  than  other  elements  of 
Christian  thought,  this  confidence  will  need  special  support  as 
Christian  communicators  move  from  one  culture  to  another,  knowing  ahead 
of  time  they  will  need  to  face  the  objection  that  the  ethical  gospel 
they  bear  is  foreign. 

An  important  resource  for  the  New  Testament  church,  given  new 
prominence  by  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  Anabaptists,  is  that 
we  have  from  our  Lord  not  only  a  body  of  teachings  about  how  to  behave 
but  also  some  teachings  about  how  to  go  about  doing  ethics,  i.e.,  how  to 
find  out  what  to  do.  The  "rule  of  Christ"  in  Matthew  18  places  ethical 
discernment  in  the  context  of  empowernment  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  mandate  to  forgive.  It  guarantees  that  ethical  agenda  will  be  moved 
forward  by  the  unavoidable  conflicts  between  people  and  perspectives. 

We  are  warned  against  our  normal  tendency  to  avoid  such  conflicts  by 
hiding  them,  or  by  transferring  or  projecting  them,  and  are  told  to  go 
directly  to  the  brother.  This  means  that  wherever  there  is  an  issue 
we  have  a  procedure  for  dealing  with  it,  in  a  context  of  reconciliation 
and  Spirit  guidance.  Such  issues  will  however  only  arise  if  we  continue 
to  bring  new  people  into  our  community.  Otherwise  the  operation  of 
the  rule  of  Christ  atrophies,  and  the  further  leading  which  is  promised 
both  in  that  passage  and  in  John  14-16  cannot  happen. 

If  we  see  ethics  in  the  rule  of  Christ  we  must  also  see  ethics  in 
the  unity  of  the  body  as  described  in  I  Cor.  10-14.  We  are  instructed 
to  be  patient  with  one  another  because  the  brother  whom  our  action  risks 
shocking  is  someone  for  whom  Christ  died.  Ethics  is  the  cultivation 
of  community,  the  maintenance  of  the  articulations  of  the  body  in  which 
every  member  has  a  different  function  yet  all  of  the  functions  harmonize 
with  one  another.  This  unity  of  the  body  is  itself  a  further  outworking 
of  the  unity  of  Jew  and  Greek  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  missionary 
potential  of  the  New  Testament  message.  What  we  are  doing  in  ethics 
is  then  not  simply  asking  "how  I  can  avoid  sinning  and  hurting  people" 
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and  "how  you  can  avoid  sinning  and  hurting  people".  We  are  asking 
about  the  unity  of  the  body  in  the  Spirit,  and  about  the  complementarity 
with  which  we  support  one  another's  ministries.  Not  always  is  ethics, 
even  back  home,  seen  in  that  framework. 

Let  me  jump  to  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  to  observe  that 
education  within  the  missionary  enterprise,  i . e .,  overseas  leadership 
training,  the  specific  preparation  of  professional  missionaries  for  full 
time  service,  etc.,  itself  raises  a  special  set  of  ethical  questions. 

This  education  is  done  by  organizations  concerning  which  there  is  debate 
as  to  who  should  control  them.  Missionary  schools  are  ways  of  controlling 
the  younger  church,  since  they  often  control  access  to  church  related 
leadership  assignments.  Schools  are  usually  the  places  where  the  most 
emphasis  and  attention  is  given  to  problems  of  trans-cultural  contextuali- 
zation.  Here  is  where  there  are  people  who  have  time  to  think  about 
the  inter-cultural  differences.  It  is  also  the  place  where  decisions 
are  made  about  inter-church  relations,  where  ecumenical  expression  is 
defined  and  realigned,  so  that  (for  instance)  Mennonites  who  back  home 
never  had  occasion  to  cooperate  concretely  with  pedobaptists  or  non¬ 
pacifists  need  to  think  seriously  about  doing  so  in  the  overseas  context. 
Theological  education  is  often  the  last  element  of  the  missionary  structure 
to  be  "indigenized . "  Is  that  fitting  or  wrong?  Thus  ethical  issues 
arise  in  doing  the  task  of  theological  education  as  they  did  not  in  the 
non-missionary  community  back  home.  Wilbert  Shenk's  paper  says  that 
reflection  and  actions  do  not  naturally  co-exist:  that  those  who  are 
busy  working  do  not  take  time  to  think,  and  those  who  make  a  point  of 
"thinking"  tend  to  be  less  active.  Does  that  need  to  be  the  case?  Or 
might  it  be  our  call  to  find  ways  to  hold  those  two  callings  together, 
not  simply  as  not  destructive  for  one  another  but  as  supportive  of  one 
another? 

II.  Programmatic  Suggestions 

After  this  scattering  of  observations  which  I  have  found  difficult  to 
coordinate,  I  am  not  much  more  able  than  before  to  know  what  would  be  a 
"program"  to  respond  to  the  assignment  of  our  planners.  All  of  the 
above  observations  would  have  some  impact  for  how  to  carry  on  educational 
processes,  but  I  do  not  immediately  see  how  to  do  that. 

I  limit  myself  then  to  such  focal  theses  as  may  contribute  to  the 
continuing  conversations. 

1.  What  ethics  talks  about  must  be  considered  as  good  news.  Ethics  as  an 
analytical  discipline  is  different  from  Christian  behavior,  just  as 
homiletics  as  an  analytical  discipline  is  different  from  preaching, 
and  dogmatics  is  different  from  believing.  But  the  call  to  obedience, 
including  the  content  of  obedience,  must  be  understood  as  good  news,  as 
gospel,  not  only  as  part  of  the  gospel  or  consequence  of  the  gospel.  This 
was  certainly  the  case  in  the  New  Testament.  The  privilege  of  being 
free  to  obey,  the  joy  of  being  enabled  by  grace  to  praise  God  by  obeying 
(even  if  that  might  mean  sanctifying  his  name  through  suffering),  the 
discovery  of  new  alternatives  for  faithfulness  opened  by  the  power  of  the 
spirit  of  him  who  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,  all  located  the  disciples' 
free  obedience  as  good  news. 
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We  have  made  morality  into  bad  news  in  several  ways  which  need 
to  be  corrected. 

a.  We  have  used  anti-Jewish  and  anti-Catholic  reflexes  in  an 
effort  to  make  certain  other  points  that  we  thought  important 
in  clarifying  the  gospel  or  in  renewing  the  church,  and 

have  thereby  set  aside  the  older  cultural  rootage  of 
morality  within  believing  culture  and  community. 

b.  Most  of  us  have  come  to  a  discussion  of  matters  of  morality 

not  from  conversion  but  from  adolescent  conditioning,  responding 
to  our  parents  who  told  us  what  we  must  and  must  not  do. 

"Do  I  have  to  do  that?"  is  an  adolescent  way  of  putting  the 
question.  Very  often  it  is  in  that  form  that  a  person  with 
that  background  looks  at  moral  issues  in  a  context  of 
communication  with  non-Christians.  This  is  a  non-missionary 
context  if  there  ever  was  one.  It  makes  morality  a  part  of 
parental  authority  instead  of  liberation  from  the  powers  of 
this  world.  It  is  no  surprise  that  someone  whose  own  spiritual 
maturity  was  reached  by  conversion  within  that  kind  of  a 
parentally  dominated  culture  considers  moral  prescriptions  as 
separate  from  gospel  acceptance. 

c.  From  the  above  perspectives  which  could  be  spelled  out  in  more 
critical  detail  the  call  to  include  Christian  obedience  as 

a  part  of  the  gospel  looks  like  "making  it  hard  to  get  in" 
rather  than  like  clarifying  what  is  news  about  the  good  news. 

d.  The  above  is  all  the  more  the  case  if  a  particular  missionary 
activity  is  being  carried  out  by  people  of  a  culture  which 

is  superior:  either  "superior"  in  their  own  vision  of  its 
qualities,  or  "stronger"  in  technological  and  financial  kinds 
of  power.  Then  "don’t  impose  your  foreign  rule"  is  a  fitting 
response  to  the  tendency  of  the  missionary  to  disrespect  the 
local  culture.  But  as  a  corrective  it  shares  the  error  which 
it  seeks  to  correct  against,  by  associating  the  content  of 
ethical  guidance  not  with  the  gospel  itself  but  with  the 
carrier  culture  of  the  powerful  missionary.  It  thereby 
makes  in  reverse  the  same  mistake  missionaries  made  by 
.reacting  against  it  rather  than  becoming  free  from  it. 

2.  What  ethics  talks  about  must  be  seen from  the  center,  not  the  edges. 

When  in  a  non-missionary  context  one  studies  carefully  the  agenda  of 
ethics,  i.e.  the  way  one  discourses  responsibly  about  right  behavior,  it 
is  proper  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  effort  is  devoted  not  to 
demonstrating  the  appropriateness  of  the  primary  affirmations  about 
value  and  obedience  (since  everyone  knows  about  and  largely  agrees  on 
them)  but  to  testing  and  adjudicating  the  "edges"  or  borderlines  of 
ethical  discourse. 

a.  There  are  the  fringes  of  ethical  method:  should  ethics  use 
absolutes  or  pragmatic  calculation,  revelation  or  reason  as 
warrants ; 
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b.  There  are  the  fringes  of  casuistry;  one  concentrates  on 
exceptions  and  the  borderlines  where  one  value  must  be 
sacrificed  for  another;  can  you  be  perfectly  obedient? 

Must  one  withdraw  to  be  faithful  or  compromise  to  be 
responsible? 

c.  There  are  the  fringes  of  application;  does  discipleship  apply 
to  non-believers?  can  one  commend  one's  values  to  others? 
enforce  them? 

d.  There  are  the  fringes  of  articulation:  who  interprets  what 
the  norms  mean?  Who  cultivates  memory?  Who  adapts  to  change? 

In  a  non-missionary  context,  academically,  it  is  proper  to  ask 
these  questions.  They  belong  to  the  inner  self-questioning  of  an 
established  culture  where  the  central  value  affirmations  are  solid. 

They  belong  to  the  ecumenical  questioning  of  how  far  one's  own  grasp 
of  these  values  reaches.  They  belong  to  the  academic  task  of  "neutral" 
or  "objective"  interpretation  "as  if  from  outside  the  bias  of  faith." 

All  of  these  are  proper.  Yet  to  concentrate  upon  them,  and  to  let  that 
concentration  set  the  shape  of  the  training  experience  is  to  make 
missionary  and  catechetical  effectiveness  more  difficult.  Let  us  rather 
rediscover  that  the  heart  of  the  value  commitment  to  truthtelling  or 
monogamy,  promise-keeping  or  non-violence,  needs  to  be  studied  so  that  it 
can  be  proclaimed  as  liberating  halakah. 

Again  after  discussion:  again  one  may  test  the  logic  of  granting 
that  there  may  be  "non-missionary"  situations  in  which  detailed  debate 
about  ethics  as  a  way  of  reasoning  is  appropriate.  My  analogy  was  the 
study  of  Biblical  languages.  It  needs  to  be  done,  but  not  by  everyone, 
and  a  strong  awareness  of  the  presence  of  unbelievers  in  dialogue  is 
not  needed  for  it  to  be  valid  (nor  vice  versa).  The  group's  unresolved 
uncertainty  about  the  notion  of  a  "non-missionary  context"  might  point 
to  some  unclarity  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  saying  that  every  situation 
is  missionary.  On  the  other  hand,  defining  those  activities  which  need 
to  be  done  but  do  not  need  to  be  done  everywhere  might  be  a  way  to  get 
at  the  proper  role  of  a  specialized  school. 

3.  Case  material  related  to  ethics  instruction  should  be  drawn 
preferably  from  transcultural  experiences  and  should  include  issues  of 
institutional  oppression  and  empowerment  as  well  as  personal  punctual 
decisions . 

a.  Thus  awareness  of  the  importance  of  cultural  context  will  be 
built  into  the  ethical  debate  rather  than  "added  on  later". 

b.  Thus  the  aspects  of  "common  sense"  or  "natural  reason"  will 
be  given  less  credence  than  they  get  in  monocultural  or 
monolingual  situation. 

c.  The  resources  of  Scripture  and  tradition  will  be  sifted  and 
refracted  not  by  the  critical  skepticism  of  homegrown 
doubters  but  by  the  real  questioning  of  outsiders  needing 

to  be  convinced. 
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d.  How  the  missionary  agents  and  agencies  operate  (their  use 
of  office,  money,  cultural  advantage,  political  allies) 
will  be  seen  as  part  of  the  substance  of  their  message, 
not  merely  as  the  logistics  whereby  they  get  the  word  out. 

4.  If  theological  education  is  being  reconceived  from  a  transcultural 
and  missionary  perspective,  the  importance  of  the  social  shape  of 
decision-making  will  be  greater  than  ever.  New  Testament  ethics  is 
elaborated  in  a  context  of  Spirit-led  dialogue  and  forgiveness  (binding 
and  loosing") .  In  a  monocultural  situation  this  can  be  replaced  by  a 
simple  magisterial  catechesis,  where  one  person  who  knows  tells  others 
what  already  has  been  decided,  and  by  individual  casuistics,  where 
each  person  in  his/her  place  applies  the  general  instructions  to  cases. 
This  is  inadequate  even  "at  home,"  but  in  the  missionary  context  it  is 
more  so.  The  training  agency  should  itself  practice  the  ecclesiology 
of  Spirit-led  casuistry,  so  that  itinerant  transcultural  witnesses 

and  young  Christians  can  continue  it: 

a.  Decisions  are  made  and  reviewed  conversationally. 

b.  The  context  is  one  of  reconciliation. 

c.  A  variety  of  gifts/perspectives  are  brought  to  bear. 

5.  In  preparation  for  mission  the  perspective  of  ethics  should  be 
included  in  all  the  other  theological  disciplines .  It  is*~not  enough 
for  one  teacher  of  ethics  to  reconceive  his/her  offerings  with  a  view 
to  mission.  The  teacher  of  church  history  must  be  asked  to  draw  from 
the  past  more  information  on  how  ethics  was  done  in  other  ages  and  how 
that  related  then  to  mission.  The  teacher  of  pastoral  care,  the 
Scripture  scholar  should  be  urged  to  give  more  attention  to  ethical 
material  as  one  part  of  the  communication  of  the  faith.  The  interlocking 
of  morality  and  liturgy  if  given  more  attention  should  revitalize  both 
areas  in  their  missionary  potential. 

6.  Since  Emil  Brunner  put  on  the  agenda  the  question  of  the  place  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  foreign  missions,  most  Western  missionary  thought 
has  been  ambivalent  about  the  place  of  Jewishness  and  Judaism  in  the  work 
and  outreach  of  Christianity.  A  renewed  and  repentant  appropriation 

of  the  Jewishness  of  Jesus  and  the  Gospel  will  also  assist  in  putting 
ethics  back  into  place.  It  will  protect  against  the  Lutheran  and 
pietist  concern  to  separate  gospel  from  law  by  making  law  first  of  all 
bad  news.  It  will  appreciate  more  the  elements  of  lived  life  style  as 
a  part  of  being  the  people  of  God,  rather  than  as  "cultural"  elements 
to  be  sloughed  off  in  order  to  have  a  "more  portable"  or  "less  foreign" 
or  "more  spiritual"  message.  It  will  thereby  be  provided  with  more 
elements  of  ethical  substance  (jubilee,  covenant,  prophecy,  eldership...) 
rather  than  trusting  to  the  platonic  "love  and  do  what  you  please."  It 
will  be  easier  to  see  that  the  way  to  move  a  message  from  one  culture 
to  another  is  not  to  distill  from  the  first  some  "general  principles" 
to  be  carried  disincarnate  across  the  borders  to  be  "applied"  over  there, 
but  rather  to  migrate  in  concrete  functioning  peoplehood,  doing  ethics 
"As  You  Go." 
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TEACHING  THEOLOGY  FROM  A  MISSIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Helmut  Harder 


A.  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  perspectives  which  should  be 
considered  in  identifying  emphases  and  developing  programs  of  studies 
at  our  colleges  and  seminaries  which  take  into  account  the  mission¬ 
ary  task  of  the  church.  The  term  theology,  as  used  in  this  paper, 
is  understood  to  include  the  areas  of  historical  theology  (which 
gives  attention  to  the  formulation  of  beliefs  in  the  context  of  the 
church's  self-understanding  throughout  history),  philosophical 
theology  (which  gives  attention  to  the  formulation  of  beliefs  under 
the  influence  of  and  in  response  to  dominant  questions  and  structures 
of  thought)  and  systematic  theology  (which  seeks  to  formulate  a 
consistent  and  comprehensive  explanatory  outline  of  what  the  church 
believes  at  any  one  point  in  time) .  While  the  paper  will  use  the 
term  theology  in  this  narrow  sense,  complying  thereby  with  our 
practice  of  distinguishing  theology  from  church  history,  from  ethics 
and  from  biblical  studies,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  separate  theology  neatly  from  these  related  disciplines.  The 
discipline  of  theology  serves  the  church  only  as  it  relates  persistent¬ 
ly  to  biblical  studies  and  to  the  historical  experience  and  ethical 
responsibility  of  the  people  of  God. 

B.  What  to  Make  of  Our  One-sided  Theological  Orientation 

When  we  consider  the  teaching  of  theology  in  the  light  of  the  missionary 
task  of  the  church,  we  are  confronted  immediately  by  a  difficult 
question:  Given  the  task  of  theology  to  express  and  translate  the 
Christian  faith  into  comprehensive  and  understandable  form  and  content 
in  the  light  of  the  particular  milieu  in  which  the  church  finds  it¬ 
self  at  any  one  place  and  time,  how  is  it  possible  to  make  a  theological 
contribution  as  a  missionary  in  a  culture  which  is  foreign  to  the 
context  in  which  one  receives  one's  theological  education?  For  the 
most  part  our  theological  education  occurs  in  North  America  institutions, 
and  more  specifically  in  a  European-related  theological  stream.  How 
does  this  prepare  the  theologically  trained  missionary  to  assist  the 
church  in  its  work  of  theologizing  in  the  midst  of  cultures  which  are 
quite  different  from  the  North  American  milieu,  and  which  sometimes 
even  react  vigorously  against  the  American  influence?  Is  an  orienta¬ 
tion  to  our  typically  European  and  North  American  theology  relevant  to 
the  missionary  task? 

We  grow  up  in  one  particular  culture;  we  are  nurtured  intensely  in 
the  history  of  our  country;  our  church  experience  is  gained  within  and 
in  relation  to  practice  and  proclamation  which  takes  the  surrounding 
culture  and  society  as  its  frame-of- reference.  Our  theological 
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education  concentrates  on  one  cultural  milieu  and  on  one  stream  of 
thought.  North  Americans  study  theology  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
development  of  western  Christian  life  and  thought.  We  are  carried 
again  and  again  and  by  various  means  over  the  route  that  the  Gospel 
took  in  its  movement  from  Jerusalem  to  Asia  Minor  to  Rome  to  Europe 
to  North  America.  And  in  North  America  we  are  conditioned  by  a 
theoretical  and  practical  frame-of-reference  that  is  to  a  significant 
extent  particular  and  not  universal  in  its  concerns. 

In  this  process  it  has  been  typical,  and  to  an  extent  justifiable, 
to  address  primarily  those  theological  issues  which  arise  in  our 
encounter  with  western  life  and  thought.  We  think  here  of  such  major 
movements  as  the  late  medieval  renaissance,  the  reformation,  the 
age  of  science  and  the  age  of  reason,  the  emergence  of  psychological 
thinking  in  the  west,  the  rise  of  critical  thinking  exemplified  in 
Marx  and  Nietzsche,  the  eighteenth  century  temptation  to  equate 
Christianity  with  culture,  existentialist  philosophy,  etc.  On  the 
one  hand  to  take  these  movements  and  the  issues  they  raise  seriously, 
legitimates  the  theological  discipline.  On  the  other  hand  our 
theological  spectrum  also  becomes  narrowed  in  the  process,  since  the 
theological  answers  we  espouse  are  pre-conditioned  to  an  extent  by 
the  questions  that  are  asked  in  the  light  of  our  context. 

To  do  theology  as  typified  above  is  not  necessarily  wrong-headed, 
even  when  preparing  leaders  for  the  missionary  task  of  the  church. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  questionable  if  theology  were  pursued  with 
a  western  historical  orientation  under  the  assumption  that  this  is 
indeed  the  only  pathway  to  a  contemporary  achievement  of  faith  and 
faithfulness.  There  are  other  pathways  to  a  contemporary  account 
of  the  Christian  church  besides  the  one  that  leads  northwestward  from 
Jerusalem  and  then  westward  from  Germany.  It  is  one  thing  to  pursue 
a  western-oriented  theology  and  be  aware  and  appreciative  of  other 
orientations.  It  is  quite  another  to  pursue  this  course  thinking  that 
it  is  the  only  story,  that  our  way  of  doing  theology  is  the  only  and 
right  way. 

Given  the  reality  of  the  situation,  namely  that  we  live  within  a 
stream  of  history  which  gains  its  self-definition  largely  from 
western  thought  and  that  in  order  to  understand  ourselves  and  the 
meaning  of  our  faith  we  do  well  to  concentrate  primarily  on  our 
own  world  of  faith  and  unfaith,  one  essential  approach,  even  in  terms 
of  preparation  for  the  missionary  task,  would  be  to  deal  seriously 
with  our  own  theological  milieu.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  not 
an  approach  which  understands  the  movement  of  historical  theology 
and  the  formulation  of  our  creeds,  confessions  and  systematic 
theologies  as  increasingly  and  progressively  more  accurate  refine¬ 
ments  of  the  formulation  of  our  biblical  faith,  with  the  related 
assumption  that  the  latest  formulation  must  aspire  to  be  the 
last  and  the  best.  Rather  each  particular  creedal  conclusion, 
systematic  theology  or  churchly  confession  should  be  seen  as  the 
dialogical  conclusion  of  a  process  which  has  taken  into  account  on 
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the  one  hand  the  original  expression  of  the  Christian  faith 
as  it  comes  to  light  in  the  Scriptures  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
issues  raised  under  the  influence  of  the  culture  and  historical  epoch 
within  which  the  formulation  was  cast.  To  view  our  own  particular 
theological  heritage  in  this  way  and  to  learn  to  analyze  theological 
conclusions  in  this  light  constitutes  a  basic  step  toward  the 
cultivation  of  a  perspective  which  will  be  useful  in  making  theological 
contributions  in  missionary  settings. 

Relatedly,  the  development  of  the  European  and  North  American 
theological  history  can  be  understood  from  the  standpoint  of  its  role 
in  the  missionary  venture  of  the  church.  The  history  of  doctrine 
can  be  understood  as  emerging  to  an  extent  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  missionary  endeavors  of  the  church.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  Thomas  Aquinas’  theological  system  was  designed  to  miss  ionize  the 
European  universities.  Schleiermacher  addressed  his  essay  On  Religion 
(1799)  to  "cultured  despisers"  of  religion  with  the  concern  that  they 
should  not  reject  Christian  faith  before  they  considered  its  sign¬ 
ificance  for  their  kinds  of  questions.  Even  Rudolf  Bultmann  made 
his  infamous  distinction  between  myth  and  history  with  the  sincere 
desire  to  convince  doubters  that  the  Christ  of  faith  answers  the 
question  of  the  meaning  of  our  existence.  Liberation  theology  in  our 
time  is  bent  on  ensuring  that  the  Gospel  be  understood  clearly  as 
"good  news"  by  people  who  would  otherwise  reject  it  outright  because 
of  its  seeming  irrelevance  in  the  face  of  present  day  oppression  and 
bondage.  To  view  theology  as  a  participant  in  the  missionary  venture, 
historically  and  in  the  present  day,  is  a  basic  step  in  helping  our 
students  toward  the  cultivation  of  a  perspective  and  a  methodology 
which  will  be  useful  in  the  missionary  task  of  the  church. 

C.  Non- North  Americans  at  Our  Schools 

As  implied  above,  a  major  concern  of  missionary  education  is  to 
facilitate  the  ability  of  the  person  who  enters  a  national  and  cultural 
complex  different  from  the  environment  of  one's  upbringing  to  under¬ 
stand  that  culture  and  become  a  part  of  it  to  the  extent  that  the 
new  cultural  milieu  rather  than  the  one  that  surrounds  his  or  her 
past  can  become  one  reference  point  for  theological  contributions. 

This  pertains  not  only  to  North  Americans  who  are  called  to  leadership 
on  the  missionary  field,  but  also  to  persons  from  non-North  American 
countries,  notably  the  third  world,  who  study  for  a  time  at  our 
colleges  and  seminaries,  and  then  return  to  their  home.  What  does  one 
make  of  the  North  American  theological  and  cultural  milieu  in  these 
cases?  Do  we  hope  to  discard  it?  Or  does  its  influence  stand  us  in 
good  stead? 

Some  might  say  that  a  North  American  orientation  only  hinders  the 
ability  of  the  prospective  missionary  to  make  a  contribution.  Yet 
this  reaction  is  not  warranted.  The  church  shares  many  common  concerns 
with  Christians  everywhere.  Furthermore  theological  training  should 
focus  as  much  on  theological  methodology  as  on  content.  It  is 
important  that  theological  education  include  that  element  of  instruction 
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which  facilitates  an  awareness  of  how,  in  principle,  Christians 
are  called  to  relate  to  their  culture.  If  we  are  able  to  help 
students  to  relate  to  their  "home"  culture  faithfully,  they  will  gain 
some  perspective  on  how  to  enter  a  culture  different  from  their  own. 
Similarly,  if  we  have  helped  students  from  non-North  American  settings 
to  interpret  the  relationship  between  faith  and  culture  in  their 
new  place  of  study,  we  may  have  helped  them  to  sharpen  their  tools 
for  a  more  effective  ministry  when  they  return  to  their  "home". 

D.  A  Lesson  from  Jesus 

The  way  in  which  Jesus  related  to  the  culture  of  his  day  is  instructive 
for  us.  His  response  suggests  a  combination  of  three  attitudes. 

First,  to  an  extent  he  accepted  his  culture.  For  instance,  he 
accepted  much  of  the  law  of  the  Jewish  community.  Second,  there  were 
some  aspects  of  the  culture  which  he  critiqued  and  rejected;  for  example, 
certain  aspects  of  the  scribal  interpretation  of  the  law.  Third, 
some  aspects  of  his  culture  were  accepted  as  the  starting  point 
indicating  a  direction  which  Jesus  proceeded  to  extend  and  deepen. 

For  example,  he  said  that  one  should  not  only  refrain  from  killing; 
one  should  also  not  hate.  The  task  of  theological  education  is  to 
attune  students  to  our  culture  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  able  to  dis¬ 
cern,  measure  and  judge  what  can  be  accepted,  what  must  be  rejected, 
and  what  can  be  developed  to  its  rightful  conclusion.  This  task 
pertains  to  every  culture  within  which  the  Christian  seeks  to  make 
a  faithful  witness. 

This  implies  that  the  contribution  of  theology  to  the  missionary 
task  should  tend  to  be  dialogical  rather  than  proclamatory ,  narrative 
rather  than  dogmatic.  "Theology's  primary  task  is  neither  to  preserve 
nor  to  defend,  but  to  be  the  discipline  by  which  the  church  tests 
its  present  reality  in  the  light  of  its  vocation  as  the  herald  of  the 
new  future  of  God."  (Jllrgen  Moltmann)  Our  western  story  of  how 
theology  has  made  its  way  through  time  and  space  can  serve  as  a 
comparative  example,  as  an  occasion  for  encouragement,  as  a  warning 
of  what  should  be  avoided,  and  at  times  also  as  a  considered  model 
for  the  emerging  church.  Is  not  this  essentially  how  we  should 
utilize  theology,  whether  historical,  philosophical  or  systematic, 
in  our  established  North  American  settings  as  well? 

E.  Incorporating  Third-World  Theologies  into  the  Curriculum 

One  can  go  a  step  beyond  the  utilization  of  our  own  theological  heritage 
in  preparation  for  the  church's  mission  beyond  our  borders.  Theolog¬ 
ical  programs  at  our  colleges  and  seminaries  should  make  a  concerted 
and  persistent  effort  to  incorporate  a  consideration  of  theologies 
from  non-western  traditions  into  their  curriculae.  There  are  many 
pressing  reasons  for  this:  the  growing  reality  of  the  universal  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  church;  the  persistent  indictment  brought  against  the 
domination  of  the  church  by  Christians  from  European  and  North  American 
countries;  the  tendency  of  a  western  theology  to  obscure  the  unique 
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contributions  made  from  the  perspective  of  other  world  views .  It 
belongs  to  our  credibility  and  integrity  to  take  the  theologies 
of  the  third  world  seriously.  It  also  belongs  to  our  discernment  of 
theological  truth  to  attend  to  third  world  theologies  in  a  spirit  of 
learning. 

There  may  be  the  tendency  to  give  only  token  respect  to  the  theologies 
of  non-western  traditions  because  of  the  apparent  lack  of  subject 
matter.  Compared  to  the  western  tradition,  the  Christian  history 
of  non-western  traditions,  especially  as  this  pertains  to  historical 
and  systematic  theology,  is  brief.  Compared  to  the  western  tradition, 
the  library  shelves  that  hold  theological  books  coming  from  non¬ 
western  churches  are  short.  Compared  to  the  western  tradition,  the 
issues  and  style  of  theological  writings  coming  from  the  third  world 
are  not  as  easy  to  grasp.  That  may  tempt  us  to  conclude  that  there 
is  little  to  listen  to  here,  that  a  consideration  of  that  body  of 
theology  is  optional.  However,  the  argument  can  be  made  precisely 
in  the  other  direction. 

Because  the  emerging  church  in  the  third  world  has  suffered  from 
theological  domination,  we  must  listen  all  the  more.  Because  there 
are  fewer  writings  coming  from  that  sector  of  our  church,  we  need  to 
take  seriously  what  there  is,  and  encourage  the  preparation  of  more 
resources.  Because  the  history  of  the  church  in  the  third  world 
is  relatively  brief,  we  need  all  the  more  to  take  account  of  what 
there  is,  and  to  learn  from  this  recent  phenomenon.  We  need  to  listen, 
to  hear  and  to  participate  in  this  history,  incorporating  it  as  part 
of  our  own  identity  as  well. 

As  long  as  there  are  still  missionaries  who  make  specific  contributions 
by  way  of  the  teaching  ministry  in  churches  and  schools,  who  assist 
the  church  in  so-called  missionary  settings  to  steer  its  course  in 
the  midst  of  prevalent  imported  and  local  world  views,  who  engage  with 
the  emerging  church  in  formulating  its  confessions  of  faith  on  various 
theological  themes  from  time  to  time  and  who  choose  the  kind  of  liter¬ 
ature  that  will  be  distributed  for  popular  consumption,  we  must  provide 
as  thorough  an  orientation  as  possible  for  prospective  missionaries  to 
the  thinking  of  theologians  who  are  speaking  from  a  third  world  perspec¬ 
tive  . 

F.  A  Sampling  of  Important  Theological  Issues 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  sought  to  highlight  the  shape  of  the 
theological  task  in  the  light  of  cross-cultural  dimensions  of  the 
missionary  work  of  the  church.  What  follows  now  is  an  identification 
of  specifically  theological  issues  arising  in  the  light  of  the  missionary 
task  and  context,  issues  which  the  discipline  of  theology  should  make 
a  point  of  addressing  in  our  day.  This  is  only  a  suggested  listing. 

It  is  incomplete  and  also  does  not  claim  to  pinpoint  the  issues  fully 
and  adequately.  In  the  spirit  of  what  has  been  said  above,  the 
identification  of  important  theological  issues  is  best  done  in  dialogue. 
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1.  The  relationship  of  Christ  and  culture 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  already  addressed  itself  to  this 
issue.  We  have  moved  in  our  work  of  missions  from  colonization 
to  indigenization  to  contextualization.  More  accurately,  we 
are  at  various  places  along  this  scale.  One  fundamental  theological 
issue  to  be  raised  here  is:  What  are  the  theological  principles 
that  guide  the  way  in  which  an  apprehension  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord  incorporates  and/or  calls  into  question  the 
accepted  cultural  norms  which  influence  the  church  in  a  particular 
place  and  time? 

2.  The  encounter  between  the  biblical  Messiah  and  various  political 
messiahs 

Latin  America  and  Africa  in  particular  have  been  subject  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  dictatorial  rule.  In  many  cases  these  political 
messiahs  have  promised  an  eternal  heavenly  kingdom.  In  the  face 
of  oppression  and  want,  the  people  have  believed  and  have  even 
died  for  such  causes.  One  fundamental  theological  issue  in  this 
connection  can  be  stated  as  follows:  Is  it  theologically  appropriate 
for  the  Christian  church  to  identify  with  promising  political 
messiahs,  even  when  recognizing  the  relative  worth  of  their  absolute 
claim?  What  form  does  the  Messiah  take? 

3.  The  question  of  liberation  theology 

Liberation  theology  is  an  appealing  option  as  an  overall  theological 
and  practical  perspective  from  which  to  grasp  and  become  involved 
in  the  world  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  appeal  to  praxis 
as  well  as  the  seriousness  with  which  liberation  theology  takes 
account  of  injustice  cannot  be  overlooked.  But  liberation  theology 
comes  in  many  forms.  Revolutionary  violence  appears  often  as  a 
strong  characteristic  of  liberation  theology’s  expression.  What 
is  the  response  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  theology  to  this  movement? 

4.  The  choice  between  evangelism  and  "the  cup  of  cold  water" 

From  its  inception  the  missionary  movement  has  interwoven  its 
evangelistic  message  with  its  concern  for  the  physical  welfare 
of  people.  With  some  exceptions,  that  is  still  the  case  today. 

Yet  the  issue  surfaces  constantly,  as  to  whether  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  aspects  of  the  Christian  witness  can  be  legitimated. 

Some  would  see  no  good  rationale  for  the  invitation  of  conversion 
until  the  physical  welfare  of  people  is  improved.  Others  would 
see  an  emphasis  upon  humane  improvement  as,  at  best,  only  a  means 
to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  From  the  standpoint  of  biblical 
theology,  salvation  concerns  itself  with  the  whole  person,  with 
all  relationships  in  the  community  and  with  dealings  between 
communities.  This  includes  so-called  "spiritual"  as  well  as  physical 
dimensions  of  being.  The  discipline  of  theology  needs  to  assist 
the  missionary  work  of  the  church  in  the  task  of  maintaining  a 
wholistic  view  as  a  foundation  for  its  proclamation  in  word  and 
deed. 
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5.  Peace  as  an  essential  component  of  the  Christian  witness 

For  one  reason  or  another  the  peace  teaching  as  an  essential 
element  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been  vigorously  promoted  in  the 
missionary  work  of  our  historical  peace  churches.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  missionaries  see  themselves  as  guests  in  other  countries, 
and  do  not  wish  to  promote  a  teaching  which  may  have  political 
implications.  More  likely,  it  is  that  the  missionary  is  only 
reflecting  the  understanding  of  the  supnorting  North  American 
churches  where  until  recently  the  peace  witness  has  often  been 
seen  as  relevant  only  during  times  of  war  or  only  as  an  optional 
addendum  to  the  Gospel.  Or  have  we  assumed  that  MCC  will  attend 
to  the  peace  witness  while  the  missionary  will  witness  to  the 
"Gospel"?  This  criticism  does  not  apply  to  numerous  individual 
cases,  and  perhaps  even  to  this  or  that  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  missionary  programs.  Yet  it  does  hold  for  a  large  part  of 
our  missionary  effort.  Here  too  theological  education  can  assist 
in  the  task  of  incorporating  the  peace  witness  into  the  Christian 
message  and  in  clarifying  its  role  in  the  work  of  salvation. 

6.  Christianity  in  relation  to  non-Christian  religions 

In  the  past  a  conciliatory  relationship  with  other  religions  has 
not  been  considered.  To  confess  that  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  way, 
the  truth  and  the  life"  was  to  insist  that  nothing  can  be  learned 
from  the  theologians  of  non-Christian  religions.  More  recently 
there  has  been  some  dialogue  resulting  in  the  emergence  of  revised 
understandings,  particularly  on  the  level  of  ethical  concerns. 

There  is  more  and  more  contact  with  representatives  of  other  religions, 
especially  also  on  North  American  soil.  Our  missionaries  and 
theologians  will  need  to  continue  to  face  this  issue  in  the  seminary 
classroom  as  well. 

7.  The  difference  in  conceptions  of  spirituality  between  so-called 
western  and  non-western  traditions 

The  tendency  in  the  western  tradition  is  toward  a  rational  approach 
to  Christian  belief,  while  in  many  non-western  cultures  heart- 
religion  predominates.  The  tendency  in  western  expressions  of 
Christian  faith  is  toward  a  calculated  way  of  life;  in  many  non¬ 
western  cultures  expressions  of  faith  are  immediate  and  spontaneous. 

We  hear  of  exorcisms,  of  healings  and  of  the  Pentecostal  experience 
to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  third  world  than  in  our  own  setting. 

We  look  in  part  to  the  discipline  of  theology  to  help  us  under¬ 
stand  these  differences,  and  also  to  lead  us  to  self-examination 
concerning  our  conceptions  of  spirituality. 

8.  Is  Christian  faith  essentially  historical? 

As  a  final  issue  in  our  short  list  of  samples  there  is  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  biblical  faith  must  of  necessity  be  cast 
in  historical  terms.  The  predominant  answer  in  western  theology 
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has  been  and  is  "yes".  The  Hebraic  understanding  of  the  flow  of 
time  is  essential  as  a  frame-of- reference  for  the  faith;  Christ 
must  be  placed  within  the  context  of  Heilsgeschichte;  our  present 
hope  rests  upon  the  expectation  of  the  consummation  of  history 
at  the  end  of  time;  questions  about  God  are  best  answered  in  terms 
of  acts  of  the  divine  among  us  in  history.  Now  and  again  this 
assumption  is  critiqued,  however.  It  is  suggested  that  there  may 
be  other  backdrops  against  which  Jesus  Christ  can  make  his  salvific 
appearance  than  the  Old  Testament  background.  From  another  side 
it  is  suggested  that  our  view  of  history  has  led  us  into  a  progressive 
western  mentality  and  activity  which  is  more  detrimental  to  Christian 
faith  than  supportive.  At  the  same  time  alternate  world  views  such 
as  are  being  discovered  among  the  American  Indian  are  spoken  of 
appreciatively.  May  I  only  suggest  that  this  issue  presents  ongoing 
important  agenda  to  the  discipline  of  theology  and  curriculum  issues 
for  the  syllibi  of  college  and  seminary  courses. 

G.  Some  Concluding  Suggestions 

This  paper  will  conclude  with  some  practical  perspectives  and  suggestions 

on  teaching  theology  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  into  account  the  missionary 

task  of  the  church. 

1.  The  issues  and  perspectives  mentioned  above  should  be  the  concern 
of  all  prospective  ministerial  and  lay  leaders  of  the  church.  How 
to  understand  the  Gospel  in  the  midst  of  a  specific  culture  is  a 
problem  in  North  America  as  much  as  in  other  countries.  Further¬ 
more  because  of  the  integral  connection  between  the  "home"  church 
and  the  missionary,  and  because  of  the  importance  of  a  supportive 
understanding  of  what  the  missionary  is  facing  in  terms  of  tasks 
and  issues,  the  issues  of  the  missionary  church  should  also  become 
the  issues  of  the  sending  church.  In  practical  terms  one  should 
not  think  in  the  first  instance  of  having  only  those  who  expect 

to  do  missionary  service  take  courses  which  would  offer  an  exposure 
to  the  missionary  task. 

2.  The  issues,  concerns  and  perspectives  of  third  world  theologies 
should  not  be  reserved  for  one  particular  course  in  the  curriculum, 
but  should  be  incorporated  wherever  the  course  description  permits . 

For  example,  a  course  on  the  theme  of  Christology  could  well  include 
readings  from  third  world  theologians.  A  course  in  foundations 

of  Christian  education  should  include  the  third  world  perspective 
in  its  theological  section.  A  course  in  philosophical  theology 
could  well  include  samples  from  non-western  contexts  . 

3.  Wherever  possible  texts  from  non-western  theology  should  be 
included  in  required  reading.  It  is  not  enough  to  suggest  that 
students  may  choose  the  option  of  working  on  their  own.  individual 
project  in  this  area  if  they  are  interested.  It  is  not  enough  to 
make  only  passing  reference  to  non-western  theologies  relative 

to  the  topic  under  discussion.  Wherever  possible  there  should  be 
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concerted  concentration  on  theological  texts  from  the  third  world. 

To  be  sure,  these  should  be  chosen  with  some  care,  and  should  be 
assessed  in  terms  of  their  worth  for  the  teaching- learning  process. 
However  at  times  the  rule  of  excellence,  measured  according  to 
our  western  standards,  may  need  to  yield  somewhat  in  the  interest 
of  the  symbolic  and  practical  importance  of  including  such  texts 
in  courses. 

4.  Ideally  the  educational  experience  should  include  sustained  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  views  of  persons  who  have  lived  and  worked  in  third 
world  countries  and  who  bring  mature  insight  to  bear  on  the  issues 
that  need  to  be  faced.  Such  persons  are  invited  to  our  colleges 
and  seminaries  from  time  to  time  or  on  a  tenured  basis.  Ideally, 
students  should  encounter  such  persons  in  their  place  of  work, 
but  this  kind  of  education  is  expensive. 

5.  Libraries  and  resource  rooms  should  be  well-stocked  with  usable 
books,  films  and  other  items  which  can  be  utilized  by  students  for 
various  projects  related  to  theological  preparation  for  missionary 
work . 

6.  One  should  take  care  not  to  claim  too  much  for  the  college  and 
seminary  setting  as  a  place  where  full-blown  missionary  education 
can  take  place.  With  a  sound  theoretical  basis  tempered  by  case 
studies  the  student  enters  the  real  place  of  learning,  the  missionary 
setting  itself. 
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Helmut  Harder’s  Paper 

TEACHING  THEOLOGY  FROM  A  MISSIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 
By  Richard  C.  Detweiler 

I  wish  to  affirm  the  stimulation  and  potential  fruitfulness  that 
Helmut  Harder's  paper  has  created;  what  further  I  say  is  in  the  context 
of  that  affirmation.  Every  time  I  conceived  a  seemingly  new  thought 
related  to  teaching  theology  in  the  light  of  the  missionary  task,  I 
re-read  Harder's  paper  and  discovered  my  idea  was  already  there.  So 
I'm  tempted  to  say  that  if  one  doesn't  see  what  ought  to  be  included  in 
this  subject,  one  should  try  Harder. 

The  awareness  of  our  orientation  to  western  theology,  the  need  to 
incorporate  understandings  of  "third  world  theology",  the  perspective 
of  systematic  theology  as  "the  dialogical  conclusion  of  a  process", 
the  need  to  focus  on  theological  methodology  as  much  as  on  content, 
and  the  identification  of  eight  theological  issues  and  six  suggestions 
comprise  a  very  useful  document  relevant  to  theological  education  in 
missional  perspective. 

With  three  main  questions,  or  suggestions,  I  would  only  amplify  or 
add  several  dimensions  to  some  of  Harder's  considerations. 

1.  Are  there  revelatory  universal  givens  that  underlie  both  western 
and  non-western  theological  orientations  and  can  those  universals  be 
pre-identified  in  cross-cultural  understandings? 

Two  cases  in  point  may  be  christology  and  soteriology;  a  third 
and  fourth  may  be  ecclesiology  and  eschatology.  If  praxis  is  not  the  sol 
frame  of  reference  for  theological  discovery,  then  theological  education 
with  missional  purpose  may  posit  universals  as  beginning  premises,  albeit 
with  the  awareness  that  those  premises  may  be  variously  described  and 
perceived. 

For  example,  is  the  human  state  of  sin  as  alienation  from  God  first 
of  all  narrative  (descriptive  only)  or  dogmatic?  If  dogmatic,  is  not 
the  content  of  the  human  condition  identifiable,  although  the  form  of 
alienation  emerges  and  is  addressed  through  contextualized  narrative? 

Perhaps  we  need  not  be  overly  hesitant  to  develop  substantive 
theological  premises  and  to  teach  theological  methodology  that  enables 
that  task.  That  may  be  what  Harder  describes  as  the  purpose  of  applying 
the  dialogical  process  in,  or  in  preparation  for,  missionary  settings. 
However,  I  am  suggesting  the  contribution  of  theological  education  may 
be  more  than  providing  only  perspective;  it  may  legitimately  focus  on 
content.  I  realize  the  depth  of  the  form,  and  content  problem,  but  we 
need  not  paralyze  our  theological  education  with  undue  caution  to  give 
universal  givens  their  due  in  mission  theologizing. 

A  footnote:  the  theologies  encountered  in  non-western  missionary 
settings  are  not  always  of  non-western  origin,  or  not  exclusively  so,  so 
i-hat  it  is  important  to  develop  a  frame  of  content-reference  not  only  to 
dialogue  with  non-western  culture  and  theology  but  for  evaluating  various 
theological  streams  flowing  in  non-western  currents.  Hence,  in  teaching 
of  historical  theology,  we  should  include  developments  of  Christian 
theology  in  non— western  settings. 
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2.  In  the  Anabaptist  tradition,  our  sharply  focused  christological 
perspective  has  left  some  lack  in  side-vision  among  us  in  philosophical 
theology  and  in  natural  theology.  Both,  it  seems  to  me,  have  significant 
relevance  for  the  task  of  theological  formulation  in  non-western  settings 
as  well  as  for  dialogue  in  contemporary  modes  in  which  western  theology 
is  developing. 

One  of  the  most  potentially  helpful  courses  that  might  be  considered 
for  mission  education  would  formulate  "natural  theology"  in  its  various 
aspects  from  a  thorough- going  christological  perspective;  this  would  provide 
a  new  orientation  to  our  understanding  of  creation,  the  world,  and 
redemption.  The  western  missionary's  Christ  is  invariably  too  small. 

3.  Our  teaching  of  theology  in  the  light  of  the  missionary  task  may 
well  be  organized  by  keeping  in  view  two  needs.  One  is  the  need  for 
theologically  familiarizing  ourselves  with  the  "constants"  of  the  Christian 
faith,  those  which  must  perennially  be  in  dialogical  encounter  in  cross- 
cultural  settings  and  to  provide  methodological  training  appropriate  to 
such  contextualizing  encounter.  Harder  recommends  that.  The  other  need 

is  to  give  particular  attention  to  particularized  theological  and  cultural 
phenomena  that  emerge  from  time  to  time  in  given  eras  of  the  missionary 
enterprise.  An  example  would  be  the  current  focus  on  liberation,  which 
of  course  may  be  considered  a  "constant"  of  the  Gospel  but  is  cresting  as 
a  contemporary  global  wave  needing  special  balance  in  theological  surf¬ 
boarding,  including  the  relevance  of  shalom  to  revolution. 

Two  other  emphases  that  merit  special  contemporary  focus  are  a 
clarification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  non-western 
theology,  and  a  theology  of  church  leadership  as  related  to  the  nature  of 
the  church  in  its  non-western  expressions. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  affirm  the  six  concluding  suggestions  made  by 
Harder  in  teaching  theology  in  the  context  of  the  missionary  task.  I 
would  especially  encourage  opportunities  for  student  encounter  with 
persons  from  third  world  experience,  endorse  the  caution  that  full-blown 
missionary  education  cannot  be  completed  in  the  college  and  seminary 
setting,  and  urge  that  "missionary"  issues  be  the  concern  of  all  prospective 
ministerial  and  lay  leaders  of  the  church. 
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Response  to 
Helmut  Harder's  Paper 

TEACHING  THEOLOGY  IN  MISSIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 

By  Howard  Loewen 

I  respond  to  Harder's  paper  at  three  difference  levels: 

Affirmations 


I  respond  favorably  to  Harder's  paper  and  want  to  commend  him  in  three 

areas  especially: 

1.  Re  the  function  of  theology,  I  find  Harder’s  operative  definition  of 
theology,  emerging  at  different  places  in  the  paper,  to  be  very  accept¬ 
able.  He  has  a  functional  understanding  of  the  task  of  theology  and 
furthermore  casts  it  clearly  in  an  Anabaptist -Mennonite  theological 
perspective. 

2.  Re  western  perspective  and  non-western  realities,  I  find  his  comments 
on  the  limiting  yet  instructive  dimensions  of  our  western  perspective  in 
theology  to  be  balanced  and  informative.  Moreover,  his  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  non-western  knowledge  and  experience  (cross-cultural)  is 
most  critical  for  understanding  theology  in  a  missional  perspective. 

3.  Re  methodology, I  find  his  general  approach  to  this  topic  to  be  helpful 
in  getting  at  questions  of  theology  and  practice. 

Questions 


Harder's  paper  has  stimulated  me  to  raise  several  questions  and  concerns  that 

perhaps  need  some  clarification: 

1.  Re  the  approach  to  the  theological  task.  If  we  say  that  theological 

reflection  should  take  place  from  a  missional  perspective,  then  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  from  the  paper  whether  (when  I  do  theology  in  my  western 
culture)  I  should  use  another  culture  as  a  primary  reference  point  in 
thinking  through  my  theology,  or  whether  I  (from  my  cultural  perspective) 
should  self-consciously  try  to  capture  the  contextualized  Missio  Dei  of 
scripture  and  show  how  that  translates  into  mission  concern  in  my  pagan 
culture  first,  and  then  also  cross-culturally;  or  do  I  use  cross-cultural 
means  to  get  at  (interpret  correctly)  the  message  of  scripture  to  begin 
with.  In  other  words,  is  our  culture,  another  culture,  neither  culture,  or 
both  cultures  the  primary  reference  point  of  our  theological  reflection 
on  the  Missio  Dei  of  scripture?  My  sense  is  that  Harder's  paper  pre¬ 
supposes  a  foreign  missionary  thrust;  its  perspective  is  determined  some¬ 
what  by  the  concern  for  the  training  of  cross-cultural  missionaries.  How 
we  answer  the  above  question  will,  I  think,  affect  how  we  structure  the 
theological  curriculum.  If  we  take  seriously  the  missional  perspective 
of  this  paper,  what  implications  will  that  have  for  our  present 
theological  curricula  which  are  presently  'written'  from  a  largely 
pastoral  perspective?  What  would  a  theological  curriculum  look  like  that 
would  be  'written'  from  a  cross-cultural  mission  perspective  rather  than 
from  a  pastoral  maintenance  perspective?  Or  do  we  need  to  distinguish 
more  between  mission  dimension  and  mission  intention  in  theological 
curriculum  development? 
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2.  Re  the  sense  of  priorities  in  theological  education.  When  one 
'thinks  out'  something  from  a  new  center  there  is  always  the  need  to 
'reprioritize'  the  parts  that  make  up  the  larger  whole.  Thus  the 
question  of  priority  and  proportion  is  raised  in  rethinking  theology 
from  a  missional  perspective.  Harder  lays  out  well  before  us  a 
significant  set  of  issues.  The  further  question  must  be,  how  do  we 
prioritize  them  curricularly?  What  would  our  curricula  look  like  if 

we  built  in  these  issues  and  concerns  in  a  certain  order  of  importance? 

3.  Re  the  importance  of  theological  reflection.  Although  Harder's  paper 
does  not  state  it  explicitly,  it  does  so  implicitly--namely,  the 
importance  of  the  task  of  theology  in  light  of  the  issues  raised  in 
this  paper.  I  would  simply  like  to  reassert  the  importance  of 
theological  reflection,  especially  from  a  missional  perspective. 

Suggestions 

In  light  of  the  stimulating  presentation  that  Harder  has  given,  I  want  to 

offer  several  additional  thoughts  for  our  consideration: 

1.  The  question  of  Missio  Dei  reopens  the  basic  traditional  questions  of 
who  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  who  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth; 
who  is  the  Spirit  of  Pentecost?  If  we  read  the  OT  and  NT  as  missionary 
documents,  does  not  the  Missio  Dei  beg  for  a  clear,  firm  theological 
centering  in  our  curricula?  Does  doing  theology  in  missional  perspec¬ 
tive  not  force  us  to  provide  a  reconstruction  in  the  sense  that  the 
classical  formulations,  although  contextually  useful,  perhaps,  in  their 
day,  do  not,  in  light  of  present  day  realities,  express  adequately  the 
biblical  message  for  us?  Must  we  not  ask  about  the  very  state  of 
theological  reflection  today?  I  believe  that  doing  theology  in  missional 
perspective  opens  afresh  old  theological  questions  in  a  newly  delineated 
context . 

2.  Theology  must  give  the  Bible  and  biblical  theology  a  serious  reading,  an 
activity  that  one  cannot  assume  always  takes  place  today.  Anabaptist- 
Mennonites  must  work  hard  at  the  question  of  making  biblical  faith  and 
truth  the  indispensable  touchstone  in  all  theological  reflection.  As  a 
theologian  I  want  to  push  biblical  theologians  to  give  us  the  basic 
categories  as  a  foundation  to  shape  theological  discourse.  Like  the 
Kuengs  and  the  Schillebeeckxs  we  must  engage  in  theological  reflection 
that  takes  us  back  to  the  biblical  sources.  In  the  light  of  the  factors 
of  secularism  and  world  religion,  we  too,  like  them,  must  attempt  to  cut 
through  much  of  our  Anabaptist-Mennonite  dogma  and  tradition  in  our 
theological  reflections  from  a  missional  perspective. 

3.  From  the  historical  side  of  the  theological  task  we  must  rethink  the 
story  of  the  church  from  a  standpoint  of  mission  and  ethics  (cf.  G. 
Forell's  proposed  3  vol.  history  of  Christian  ethics)  rather  than  merely 
from  doctrines  and  philosophical  influcences.  Anabaptist-Mennonites 
need  to  work  aggressively  at  bringing  also  this  perspective  to  bear  on 
historical -theological  reflection . 
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4.  The  reality  of  our  own  pagan  culture  as  well  as  missiological  and  cross- 

cultural  studies  have  forced  upon  us  anew  the  importance  of  developing 

a  more  clear  cut  theology  of  culture.  We  need  to  work  concretely  at 

coming  to  terms  with  those  dimensions  of  our  culture  that  are  truly 
’anti-Christ’  and  those  that  are  not.  We  must  take  seriously  the 
perspectives  of  culture  in  light  of  biblical  faith. 

5.  In  the  context  of  the  present  culture-gospel  tension  there  are  several 

areas  of  theological  concern  that  need  to  be  focused: 

a.  Christology.  If  mission  is  rooted  in  God  (Mission  Dei)  who  came 

in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Christ,  then,  within  the  setting  of 
post-Christian  humanism  and  secularism  and  cross-cultural  diaologue, 
we  need  to  re-ask  seriously  which  Jesus  we  in  fact  are  portraying. 
Christology  is  a  critical  area  for  contemporary  theological 
reflection. 

b.  Theological  anthropology.  The  current  emphasis  in  missiology  on 
cultural  anthropological  theory  and  generally  the  presence  of 
contemporary  psychological  theory  makes  it  somewhat  urgent  that  we 
deal  faithfully  and  creatively  with  the  theology  of  person. 

c.  Theology  of  culture.  In  the  context  of  considering  theology  from 
a  missional  perspective  we  need  to  be  more  ready  to  critique  our 
own  culture.  We  need  to  assess  the  syncretism  endemic  to  Christian 
faith  in  our  own  culture. 

6.  Does  not  a  missional  perspective  on  the  task  of  theology  (Mission  Dei) 
require  a  redefining  of  that  task  from  ground  up --not  only  structurally  but 
also  substantively,  from  a  center  (Mitte)?  How  do  we  allow  this 
perspective  to  really  change  our  ways  of  doing  theology?  Or,  is  it 
simply  another  fad  in  how  we  package  theology  ("enough  of  which  there  are 
today ! ") . 

7.  As  a  theologian  I  raise  one  final  question:  how  does  reading  the 
Anabaptist  movement  of  the  16th  century  fundamentally  as  a  missionary 
movement  impact  our  understanding  of  doing  theology  in  our  tradition? 

Have  we  sufficiently  worked  out  the  implications  of  that  central 
dimension  in  our  history?  Indeed,  have  we  really  self-consciously  read 
that  history  as  a  missionary  history  to  the  extent  it  requires  such 

a  reading? 
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TEACHING  CHURCH  HISTORY  FROM  A  MISSIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Cornelius  J.  Dyck 


In  reflection  ex  post  facto  upon  any  revision  we  have  been  invited 
to  make,  if  we  wish,  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  CMS/MMSF  conference, 
including  possible  responses  to  questions  raised  in  relation  to  them, 
the  limitations  of  time  sorely  tempted  me  to  sign  off  with  a  brief 
"Concluding  Unscientific  Postscript".  I  realized,  however,  that  some 
further  clarifications  could  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  my 
statement  and,  hopefully,  lead  to  further  dialogue.  Implicit  in  the 
assignment  of  this  paper,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  how  I  have  been 
teaching  church  history  these  many  years  past. 

1.  Comments  About  Terms  and  Methodology 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  term  Missio  Dei.  It  is  easy  for  me  to 
see  this  as  an  arrogant,  very  western,  imperialistic,  and  even  blasphemous 
term.  Under  its  cover  we  can  say  that  work  we  do  at  home  or  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  world  is  not  our  work  as  Christians  or  missioners, 
nor  the  work  of  a  sending  agency,  but  the  work  of  God  himself.  Yet  we 
are  not  God;  we  are  very  human,  often  weak  and  fallible  creatures 
living  in  a  sinful  world.  We  cannot  blame  God  for  our  failures  and 
disobedience.  Theologically  speaking,  those  holding  to  an  Augustinian 
anthropology  may  be  more  justified  in  using  the  term  than  Arminians. 

We  do  have  free  will. 

It  was  the  Augustinian  Luther,  for  example,  who  called  the  work  of 
the  soldier,  the  state,  the  hangman,  the  prince,  "God’s  work".  It  was 
he  who  said  that  if  God  wanted  the  Turk  to  be  saved  he  would  have  him 
read  German.  As  an  historian  these  and  similar  images  instantly  poo 
onto  my  "screen".  The  missionary  mandate  was  fulfilled  in  the  apostolic 
age,  Luther  believed.  If  God  wanted  more  done  he  would  do  it  in  his 
own  way,  time,  and  place. 

Missio  Dei  became  secularized  already  before  Constantine  313.  The 
prince,  the  state,  will  establish,  extend,  and  defend  the  boundaries  of 
true  faith.  So  Europe  became  "Christian",  and  though  blood  flowed  ankle 
deep  it  applied  this  strategy  in  the  Crusades,  Deus  vult  -  God  wills  it. 

The  Conquistadores,  some  of  the  rationale  for  slavery,  for  the  20th 
century  wars  of  the  West,  found  roots  in  "doing  the  will  of  God".  Even 
the  nuclear  umbrella  (sic. )  under  which  we  live  and  work  is  to  prevent 
Spengler's  "decline"  (actually  "demise"-untergang)  of  the  West,  i.e. 
Christendom.  Missio  Dei  thinking  can  legitimize  and  halo  almost  any  method. 
How  can  we  separate  the  secularized  motifs-methods  from  the  truly  Christ- 
like?  Can  we? 
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Yet  there  is  also  evidence  of  faithful  Missio  Dei.  In  low  moments 
this  conviction  may,  in  fact,  be  the  only  thing  that  keeps  us  going: 

"The  work  is  thine,  0  Christ  our  Lord  .  .  "Unless  the  Lord  builds 
the  house,  those  who  build  it  labor  in  vain"  (Ps.  127:1).  We  have  been 
called  (2  Tim.  1:9,  2  Cor.  5:18-20),  chosen  (Col.  3:12,  Acts  1:8),  to 
declare  God's  wonderful  deeds  (1  Peter  2:9),  and  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  Christ  himself:  "As  the  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so  I  send  you" 
(Jn.  20:21).  So  I  affirm  its  implicit,  true  meaning  while  hoping  that 
it  will  soon  be  superceded  by  a  better  term. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  questions  of  methodology,  specifically 
what  it  means  methodologically  to  teach  church  history  from  a  "missional 
perspective".  Let  it  be  said  immediately  that  for  me  the  old  era  of 
positivistic,  "scientific"  history  is  gone.  We  all  have  our  presuppo¬ 
sitions  which  condition  our  selection  of  data,  interpretation,  and 
conclusions,  and  these  should  not  be  hidden  but  "out  front".  But  to  put 
on  a  particular  set  of  glasses  beforehand,  which  will  narrow  and  limit 
our  view,  is  surely  not  inductive  but  deductive,  i.e.  traditionalism. 

It  will  either  filter  out  important  but  seemingly  irrelevant  material 
or  force  such  a  redefinition  of  terms  as  to  make  the  effort  unfruitful. 

The  conference  accepted,  for  example,  the  proposal  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  a  "missionary  document".  Well,  yes.  Abraham's  obedience 
in  leaving  his  home  and  faith  in  the  promise  of  Yahweh  was  missional 
faithfulness  -  or  is  it  reading  a  lot  of  20th  century  theology  into 
ancient  documents?  Missio  Dei  if  through  select  OT  events  we  see  Yahweh 
patiently  laboring  to  bring  a  people,  his  people,  into  existence, but 
my,  how  much  material  we  must  "not  see"  to  make  the  case.  Is  not  the 
OT  more  promise  than  fulfilment?  Was  the  church  really  at  inception  a 
(dispensational)  afterthought  of  God  when  Israel  failed  him?  There  is, 
obviously,  continuity  but  also  radical  discontinuity  between  the  old 
and  new  covenants.  Or  is  the  cross  not  an  historical  divide? 

The  study  of  church  history  begins  with  the  particular,  not  the 
universal.  What  happened  when,  where,  how,  and  perhaps  why?  There  is 
meaning  itself  in  most  events,  but  additional  meaning  is  added  as  the 
context  is  broadened  and  the  sequence  lengthened.  A  study  of  Luther's 
life,  for  example,  is  meaningful  in  itself;  history  is  more  than  bio¬ 
graphy  but  never  less.  But  when  we  study  his  life  within  the  context 
of  16th  century  socio-economic  and  political  upheavals,  the  growth  of 
cities,  of  nationalism,  the  reality  and  myth  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
scholasticism,  folk  piety,  and  ecclesial  institutionalism  a  much  more 
accurate  picture  emerges.  And  if  we  follow  the  data  further,  as 
Erickson  does,  to  see  what  Luther's  hatred  of  his  mother,  his  "stone", 
and  his  constipation  did  to  make  him  act  the  way  he  did,  the  story  be¬ 
comes  even  more  complex  -  and  probably  less  reliable. 

Since  the  conference  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  read  David 
Bosch's  Witness  To  The  World:  The  Christian  Mission  in  Theological 
Perspective .  (Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1980).  While  I  found  it  all 
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most  interesting  and  helpful  and  commend  it  highly  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  mission,  I  found  Part  III  particularly  useful  for  its 
historical  precision  and  interpretation.  It  is  a  discussion  of  how 
"mission  has  been  understood  and  carried  out  through  the  centuries" 

(p.  87).  I  wish  this  had  been  my  assignment  at  the  conference,  that 
I  too  might  have  warmed  our  hearts  with  a  tracing  of  mission  faithful¬ 
ness  and  some  choice  quotes  from  Menno  or  Marpeck  about  mission  concern. 
But  the  interaction  of  church  and  mission  did  not  seem  to  be  what  I 
had  been  asked  to  do.  Given  his  book  and  the  conference  it  may  well 
be  that  Professor  Bosch  can  now  help  us  specifically  out  of  his  own 
life  experience  and  context  with  the  present  pedagogical  problem  of 
perspective.  On  order  now  are  also  Kirchengeschichte  als  Missions- 
geschichte.  Volume  1,  The  Early  Church  (1974)  and  Volume  I 1/ 1  on  the 
Medieval  Church  (1978),  presumably  in  Roman  Catholic  perspective  (Kaiser 
Verlag) . 

Under  point  1(b)  of  my  conference  presentation  I  stated:  "On  the 
pages  of  global  history  the  history  of  the  people  of  God  can  be  pencilled 
in  on  the  margins .  To  teach  it  in  a  vacuum,  whether  it  be  broadly 
historical  or  narrowly  denominational  movements,  is  to  misrepresent  it 
and  to  ill  equip  the  student  preparing  to  cope,  and  possibly  minister, 
in  the  real  world  of  'principalities  and  powers'".  I  illustrated  this 
with  a  reference  to  the  very  brief  mention  of  Jesus  in  the  major  writings 
of  his  Jewish  near-contemporary  Josephus.  This  should  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  Heilsgeschichte  is  all  there  for  Christians.  There  is  only 
one  history  and  God  is  Lord  of  all,  though  largely  unacknowledged. 
Heilsgeschichte  is  useful  in  tracing  divine  activity,  normally  through 
human  beings  (and  the  devil),  but  certainly  not  limited  to  the  church. 

The  Almighty  has  a  disconcerting  way  of  working  globally  in  the  most 
unusual  ways  and  places.  He  will  not  be  predicted  or  tied  down.  A 
Heilsgeschichte/Weltgeschichte  approach  to  world  history  is  precisely 
the  motif  pattern  I  am  here  protesting  against. 

A  further  comment  may  be  called  for  here.  Mot if fors chung  is  very 
much  in  order  in  church  history  provided  it  is  not  taken  as  a  surrogate 
for  the  total  scope  of  the  historical.  Gottfried  Arnold  (d.  1714)  did 
a  great  service,  particularly  to  historians  of  the  Believers'  Church 
(BC),  in  pursuing  the  theme  that  "the  persecuted  are  the  righteous"; 
he  was  following  the  pattern  of  earlier  martyrologies .  The  point  is 
that  there  are  other  equally  valid  motifs  calling  for  equal  attention  - 
church  and  state  relationships,  the  development  of  orthodoxy/heresy/ 
apostacy,  apologetics,  hermeneutics  -  the  history  of  the  church  is  the 
history  of  Biblical  interpretation,  the  growth  of  secularism  in  the 
church,  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  outside  of  the  church,  others. 
The  thesis  being  discussed  here  is  whether  Missio  Dei  is  one  of  these 
motifs,  as  I  believe  it  is,  or  whether  it  is  the  over-arching  one  that 
includes  everything  else. 
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2.  The  Function  of  Church  History  in  a  Seminary  Curriculum 

a)  A  primary  function  of  church  history  in  the  seminary  curri¬ 
culum  is  to  inform,  to  master  the  factual  data  of  past  and  present 
events  in  a  way  that  will  make  them  useful  building  blocks  in 
thinking  about  the  life  and  work  of  the  people  of  God  in  a  given 
time  and  place.  Using  the  term  "people  of  God"  implies  that  the 
history  of  the  church  is  more  than  knowing  who  founded  what,  where, 
and  when,  it  is  more  than  an  institutional  chronicle.  In  this  sense 
"History  of  Christianity"  is  a  more  appropriate  phrasing  recognizing 
Christianity  as  a  movement  rather  than  as  an  institution,  acknowledging 
a  readiness  to  see  God  at  work  in  unexpected  places  and  working  through 
unusual  channels  of  grace. 

b)  A  contextual  interpretation  of  events  welcomes  questions  about 
relevance  for  ministry  and  mission.  It  is  to  be  welcomed,  for  example 
when  a  discussion  of  Montanism  in  the  early  church  leads  to  questions 
about  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Christian  thought  and  about  relationships  to 
the  charismatic  movement,  about  leadership  and  the  role  of  women  in 
Montanism,  about  Spirit  and  Word,  i.e.  the  limits  of  the  canon.  Similarly, 
a  discussion  of  Donatism  can  lead  to  new  interest  in  persecution;  the 
Justinian  Code  of  529, which  was  a  precedent  for  sixteenth  century  Ana¬ 
baptist  martyrdoms,  can  lead  to  questions  of  church  and  state,  of 
orthodoxy  and  heresy,  of  how  the  agrarian  North  African  congregations 
were  forced  to  yield  to  the  urbanism  of  Rome.  Thus  these  kinds  of 
questions,  which  also  point  to  the  perennial  one  of  power  and  powerless¬ 
ness  in  the  church,  can  be  discussed  on  the  evidence  of  clear  historical 
data  rather  than  in  philosophical  abstraction. 

c)  The  study  of  church  history  can  lead  to  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  people  of  God  as  evidence  of  the  movement  of  God  through  time, 
it  can  lead  to  an  awareness  of  how  they  (we)  became  who  they  (we)  are 
"warts  and  all",  and  to  a  new  measure  of  self-understanding.  Can  the 
church  be  both  an  ark  and  a  lighthouse  in  the  world?  How  can  levels  of 
spiritual  decline  and  of  growth  be  assessed?  How  were  decisions  made 
when  truth  and  unity  seemed  to  be  in  juxtaposition,  as  they  seem  to  have 
been  in  most  schisms?  In  what  sense  is  a  radically  congregational  RC 
part  of  the  una  sancta,  and  how  does  it,  in  the  absence  of  liturgy,  deal 
with  continuity  and  discontinuity  with  the  faithful  of  the  ages?  It  is 
through  exposure  to  the  life  and  thought  of  the  church  in  history  that 
some  answers  can  be  found  to  these  and  similar  questions,  both  on  the 
individual  and  group  level. 


d)  Through  these  encounters  with  facts,  interpretation,  questions 
of  relevance,  and  growth  in  self  and  group  understanding  the  student  can 
be  helped  in  his/her  preparation  for  ministry  and  mission.  Although 
groups  of  people  can  err  as  well  as  individuals  (Kierkegaard),  the 
study  of  a  faithful  group  such  as  that  in  Hebrews  11,  the  thread-of- 
the-faithful -in-history ,  can,  even  to  the  point  of  martyrdom,  affirm  faith 
in  God,  can  point  to  the  power  of  the  risen  Christ,  can  and  often 
does  provide  models  to  lean  on  in  times  of  stress.  But  the  study 
of  church  history  does  not  in  itself  move  persons  to  mission;  it 
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can  and  does  so  move  some,  but  it  leaves  others  cold.  The  history  of 
mission  is  no  exception.  Some  find  their  hearts  "strangely  warmed" 
(Wesley)  when  they  recognize  the  "rock  from  which  (they-we)  were 
hewn,  and  the  quarry  from  which  (they-we)  were  digged"  (Isa.  51:1); 
others  are  content  to  explore  questions  of  social  or  economic  or  other 
elements  of  the  story. 

e)  We  should,  however,  be  modest  about  what  students  and  others 
may  learn  from  church  history  about  the  do’s  and  dont's  of  Christian 
witness.  Each  age  and  context  brings  its  own  unique  sets  of  problems 
with  it,  each  generation  makes  its  own  mistakes.  One  might  think 
that  after  nearly  2000  years  of  Christian  history  every  question  has 
been  asked  if  not  answered,  every  dead-end  street  pursued,  every 
theological  correlation  proposed.  Not  so.  Personal  and  corporate 
existence,  witness,  message,  obedience  and  disobedience  take  on  new 
forms  in  every  generation  -  for  Christians,  fortunately,  under  the 
potential  guidance  of  Word  and  Spirit. 

3.  The  Needed  Scope  of  Church  History  in  a  Seminary  Curriculum 

a)  An  ancillary  question  has  to  do  with  nurture.  A  congregation 
cannot  be  "outer-directed"  before  it  is  also  "inner-directed" ,  i.e. 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  its  members.  Only  a  relatively  healthy 
congregation  can  reach  out  effectively  to  others.  The  reaching  out 
can,  of  course,  add  to  the  health  level  but  it  is  a  cause-effect  cycle. 
Members  of  a  congregation  need  caring,  nurturing,  loving,  listening  to, 
have  their  own  deep  needs  met  before  they  can  think  of  and  identify 
with  others.  Attempts  to  substitute  external  tasks  for  necessary 
internal  tasks  cannot  lead  to  effective  witness  and  service.  It  may 
be  argued  that  this  is  part  of  the  Missio  Dei  though  most  missional 
literature  does  not  give  it  much  attention. 

b)  In  the  history  of  Christianity  the  missionary  mandate  of  our 
Lord  has  been  carried  out  much  more  frequently  by  para-congregational/ 
denominational  agencies  than  by  official  ecclesial  bodies.  In  Roman 
Catholicism  it  was  the  orders,  especially  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
and  later  the  Jesuits  who  were  involved;  in  Protestantism  it  has  been 
the  impetus  of  Pietism  which  nourished  the  Moravian  vision  and  led  to 
the  early  19th  century  proliferation  of  missionary  societies.  The 
so-called  "faith  missions"  today  are  a  continuing  legacy  of  this  move¬ 
ment  when  the  churches  defaulted. 

c)  Sixteenth  century  Anabaptism  had  its  own  dynamic  missionary 
activity  rooted  in  the  Great  Commission  and  personal  obedience  to 
Christ,  but  also  in  socio-economic  and  political  conditions.  Most 
people  in  the  sixteenth  century,  including  the  major  reformers,  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  end-time  was  near, but  for  the  Anabaptists  their 
suffering  and  eschatalogical  intensity  made  missional  activity,  king¬ 
dom  building,  the  very  movement  of  history  to  its  fulfilment.  All 
signs  pointed  to  the  judgment  at  hand  in  which  the  tribulation  of 
the  faithful  would  be  vindicated.  Never  in  history  have  mission  and 
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eschatology  been  more  intimately  related  than  in  sixteenth  century 
Anabaptism.  In  seminary  studies  this  kind  of  data  adds  dynamic  and 
deep  theological  meaning  to  a  study  of  the  Missio  Dei. 

d)  For  most  of  the  Christian  era  a  study  of  church  history  around 
the  missional  motif  is  a  story  of  failure.  Small  wonder  that  the  well- 
known  late  Baptist  historian  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette  called  the 
period  from  500  -  1500  "a  thousand  years  of  uncertainty".  He  was 
still  too  optimistic  about  events  before  and  after  this  time  span. 

If  this  is  true  how  much,  and  more  specifically,  what  kind  of  church 
history  do  seminarians  need  to  be  prepared  for  ministry  and  mission? 
Should  they  not  still  get  to  know  Origen  and  Irenaeus  and  Augustine  and 
Benedict,  the  four  ecumenical  councils,  monasticism,  and  so  on  through 
to  the  present  as  part  of  the  context  for  theology,  ethics,  and 
Biblical  interpretation?  For  example,  the  minister  who  has  worked 
through  the  Modernist-Fundamentalist  controversies,  who  knows 
Rauschenbusch ' s  theology  of  the  social  gospel,  and  who  is  aware  of 
motifs  like  "manifest  destiny"  in  American  religious  and  national 
life  has  resources  available  for  contemporary  ministry  and  mission 
that  others  do  not.  Throughout  much  of  their  history  in  North  America 
Mennonites  have  not  ministered  "in  context";  they  have  remained  semi- 
alien  enclaves  of  European  cultures. 

e)  This  lack  of  contextualization  is  particularly  apparent  in 
relation  to  ministry  among  minority  cultures  -  Native  American,  Black, 
and  Hispanic.  These  groups  have  been  objects  of  mission  for  Mennonites 
more  than  potential  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  until  recently. 
Church  history  must  include  their  history  as  equally  important  with 
Puritanism  or  revivalism.  So  also  the  history,  or  non-history  of 
women  in  the  church,  though  in  relation  to  mission  they  have  been 
recognized  more  because  of  their  heavy  involvement.  And  last  but 

not  least,  church  history  ought  to  include  global  history,  what  God 
is  doing  in  Asia,  Africa,  India,  Latin  America.  It  is  past  time  that 
these  churches  be  treated  in  their  own  right,  not  as  anpendages  of 
western  mission  agencies.  We  face  the  dilemma  of  paucity  of  materials 
while  not  wanting  to  write  their  histories  for  them,  but  we  have  much 
more  information  than  we  are  using  about  the  church  in  the  so-called 
Third  World.  The  church  of  Christ  knows  no  national  boundaries.  We 
are  a  part  of  each  others  history. 

4.  Present  Studies  In  Church  History  At  AMBS 

A  brief  indication  of  what  is  being  offered  in  church  history  at 
AMBS,  and  what  students  are  actually  taking,  is  necessary  in  setting 
the  stage  for  the  following  section  about  how  this  material  and 
approach  might  be  used,  or  changed,  to  take  a  more  specifically 
missional  approach. 

The  traditional  division  of  the  material  into  four  basic  units, 
viz .  early,  medieval,  reformation,  and  modern  has  been  standard  for 
years,  with  some  exceptions.  In  recent  years  a  modification  of  unit 
four  has  been  made  by  offering  a  topically  focused  course  entitled 
"Renewal  Movements  Since  the  Reformation"  in  its  place.  Several 
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courses  have  been  offered  regularly  on  16th  century  Anabaptism  and 
on  Mennonitism,  including  survey  courses  and  in-depth  studies  of 
selected  writings.  More  recently  courses  on  Luther  and  Calvin  and 
16th  century  confessional  theology  have  been  added.  Other  courses 
have  dealt  with  the  nature  of  the  church,  the  church  and  race,  the 
church  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  devotional  life  and  literature, 
the  role  of  women  in  church  and  society.  Courses  more  in  the  area 
of  historical  theology  have  included  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Anabaptist  theology  seminar,  and  theology 
of  Anabaptist  classics.  A  course  entitled  "Readings  in  History  and 
Theology"  allowed  for  independent  studies  in  areas  not  covered  in 
the  curriculum.  A  course  entitled  "Biographies"  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  new  1981-83  catalog,  as  does  a  course  on  the  church  and 
ecumenism.  With  faculty  changes  courses  in  the  history  of  missions 
and  comparative  religions  have  been  taken  over  by  the  OMTC  (Overseas 
Missionary  Training  Center) . 

5.  A  Refocus  In  The  Direction  Of  Missional  Perspective? 

It  is  indeed  possible,  and  fairly  common  in  some  places,  to  limit 
historical  studies  to  a  pre-determined  canon  conforming  to  the  reigning 
theology  of  history,  in  this  case  Missio  Dei.  Among  Mennonites  this 
would  presumably  be  oriented  towards  BC  historiography  for  which 
Menno ' s  marks  of  the  true  and  false  church  could,  for  example,  serve 
as  a  grid.  (See  his  Works ,  pp.  734,  especially  743-4).  Rather  than 
broad  and  inclusive,  the  approach  would  be  narrow  and  sharply  focused. 

For  the  early  period,  for  example,  this  would  likely  include 
readings  in  desert  and  monastic  asceticism,  martyr  accounts  like  those 
of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  some  apologetic  writings  of  Justin,  Irenaeus, 
and  Origen,  the  Didache,  Cyprian's  treatise  on  the  church,  the  writings 
of  Tertullian,  Ambrose  on  church  and  state,  Augustine  on  grace, 
Chrysostom's  revivalism,  Ulfila's  mission  along  the  Danube  River.... 

Not  included,  presumably,  would  be  the  struggle  for  authority,  how 
the  church  became  Roman,  conciliarism,  the  social  and  political  milieu, 
the  East-West  schism,  liturgy,  the  rise  of  sacramentalism,  folk  piety 
and  the  beginnings  of  Mariology. . . . 

A  similar  pattern  could  be  followed  for  the  medieval  neriod,  with 
even  briefer  attention  -  most  Mennonites  jump  from  the  early  church 
directly  to  the  sixteenth  century  anyway!  Benedict's  6th  century 
renewal  efforts  and  Cluny's  in  the  10th  would  be  important,  as  would 
Patrick's  early  5th  century,  Augustine's  7th  century,  and  Boniface's 
8th  century  mission  efforts.  Clovis  and  Charlemagne  might  be  included 
for  the  same  reasons,  though  the  latter's  slaughter  of  the  unconverted 
at  Verden  (4000?)  was  a  kind  of  precedent  for  the  Crusades  of  the 
11th  -  13th  centuries.  Anselm  and  Abelard  would  probably  rate  in¬ 
clusion  for  atonement  theories,  St.  Francis,  the  Waldensians,  Jan  Hus, 
Joachim  of  Fiore  (d.  1202)  for  theology  of  history,  Petr  Chelciki 
(d.  1460)  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 
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The  Reformation  segment  would  include  Erasmus  and  northern 
humanism,  select  events  from  the  early  Luther,  his  three  treatises 
of  1520,  "Sermon  on  Good  Works"  and  "Whether  Soldiers  Too  Can  Be 
Saved?",  as  well  as  his  Small  Catechism  and  discussion  of  his  desire 
to  found  a  "true  church"  but  did  not  have  "the  people  for  it". 

Zwingli  would  enter  primarily  as  protagonist  of  the  Anabaptists.  The 
latter  would  receive  major  attention,  including  issues  of  hermeneutics, 
church  and  state,  eucharist,  nature  of  the  church,  why  the  reformers 
did  not  carry  on  mission  work  and  the  Anabaptists  did,  the  anathemas 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Trent  against  Anabaptism,  the  Peasants 
Revolt,  some  marginal  figures  like  Franck,  Coomhert,  Schwenckfeld. . . . 

So  also  the  post-Reformation  period.  Pietism  and  Puritanism, 

George  Fox,  Mennonite  withdrawal  and  migration  syndromes,  Wesleyanism 
and  the  holiness  movement,  Thomas  Mayhew,  John  Eliot,  William  Carey 
and  the  rise  of  the  "Younger  Churches",  the  Sunday  school  movement, 
the  Modernist-Fundamentalist  controversy,  the  Social  Gospel,  revivalism, 
civil  religion,  the  Confessing  Church  in  Hitler's  Germany  and  Bonhoefer, 
the  great  leap  forward  in  mission  from  North  America,  including 
Mennonites  following  1945,  moratorium,  liberation  theology. 

It  will  have  become  apparent  that  my  heart  is  not  in  this  kind  of 
approach  and  that  I  would  not  be  the  one  to  teach  it.  It  is  completely 
out  of  context  and,  therefore,  inaccurate  history.  A  predetermined 
structure  has  been  imposed  upon  the  materials,  determining  their 
selection  and  interpretation.  But  if  a  determinist,  positivistic 
approach  was  rejected  here  at  the  outset,  what  might  be  the  guides  or 
grid  from  which  an  adequate  approach  could  be  made? 

6.  Probably  Historical  Presuppositions  in  Believers'  Church  Perspective 

Let  it  be  said  clearly  that  the  Believers'  Church  has  no  monopoly  on 
many  of  the  following.  Also,  the  listing  is  illustrative  rather  than  exhaustive. 

a)  God  is  at  work  in  the  world,  including  the  church,  calling, 
sending,  laboring  his  people  into  existence.  What  constitues  an  act 

of  God  in  history,  however,  is  determined  by  faith.  The  best  history  of 
the  church  may  well  be  written  by  the  person  who  stands  among  the  faith¬ 
ful  as  a  believer,  but  who  also  has  the  kind  of  detachment  which  keeps 
history  from  becoming  apologetics.  Yet  the  Christian  faith  leads  to  a 
deep  bias,  beginning  with  Christology,  including  the  resurrection. 

b)  The  church  is  a  movement,  the  people  of  God  serving  in  obedience. 

It  is  not  hierarchy,  institutional  structure,  programs,  liturgy,  ethics 
but  the  grace  of  God  made  visible  in  his  body  with  Christ  central.  It 
is  not  deliberately  but  inevitably  counter-culture,  naming  the  demons, 
confronting  the  principalities  and  powers,  a  lighthouse  and  an  ark. 

c)  The  people  of  God  are  vulnerable,  powerless  as  the  world  identifies 
power,  nonresistant ,  convinced  that  wars  create  rather  than  solve  problems. 

Their  power  lies  in  Christ,  his  giving  of  the  ability  to  love,  to  wait. 
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to  suffer,  to  hope.  It  is  an  eschatological  community  already  living 
in  the  end  time.  This  authenticates  its  marturia. 

d)  The  people  of  God  are  called  to  a  prophetic  servanthood, 
sensing  the  judgment  in  history  and  to  come,  calling  people  to  repen¬ 
tance  and  new  life.  They  are  bound  to  the  Scriptures  and  set  free 

by  the  Spirit  to  be  and  to  do  the  will  of  God.  They  do  not  withdraw 
from  society. 

e)  Neither  race,  ethnicity,  national  origin,  geography,  social 
level  determines  who  the  people  of  God  are  (1  Peter  2:9-10);  their 
boundaries  are  global,  their  stance  inclusive.  They  are  transformationist 
and  growth  oriented  (2  Cor.  5:17;  Gal.  5:13-25),  existing  for  others. 

They  are  aware  of  their  own  failings  individually  and  together  even 

as  they  seek  holiness. 

f)  Given  these  marks  of  identity  the  people  of  God  are  in  mission 
daily  because  of  who  they  are  and  what  they  do.  They  are  the  Missio 
Dei ,  extending  the  story  of  Pentecost,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  call  of  Abraham. 

7.  What  Are  The  Implications  Of  All  This  For  A  Seminary  Curriculum? 

a)  Two  approaches  have  often  been  used  to  bring  greater  emphasis  to 
neglected  curricular  components.  One  has  been  to  offer  special  courses 
in  that  field,  perhaps  even  giving  it  separate  staffing  and  identity, 
the  other  has  been  an  attempt  to  raise  the  consciousness  level  of  all 
faculty  in  all  departments  to  a  new  awareness  of  the  significance  of 
the  subj  ect . 

In  relation  to  Missio  Dei  the  creation  of  the  Overseas  Missionary 
Training  Center  (OMTC)  conformed  to  the  first  approach.  Courses  in 
mission  history  and  theology  were  no  longer  part  of  the  Department  of 
History,  Theology,  and  Ethics.  Other  necessary  courses  were  added  to 
OMTC  offerings.  The  place  of  minorities  and  the  role  of  women  in  the 
life  of  the  church  were  further  illustrations  of  this  approach  at  AMBS. 

A  team-taught  course  on  "The  Church  and  Race"  attempted  to  cope  with 
racial  issues  while  two  courses,  one  team-taught  and  the  other  using 
a  variety  of  resources,  worked  at  the  latter  issue.  Recently  a  separate 
bilingual  approach  to  minority  issues  has  been  launched  by  AMBS 
and  Goshen  College  together.  In  each  of  these  cases,  however,  it  may 
be  that  faculty  now  feel  these  issues  are  "well  in  hand"  and  they  can 
concentrate  on  their  own  disciplines.  If  so,  this  must  be  challenged. 

Concerning  the  second  approach  I  recall  the  discussion  at  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  about  the  succession  to 
Professor  R.  Pierce  Beaver  on  his  pending  retirement.  It  was  decided, 

I  think,  that  no  appointment  would  be  made  and  that  mission  would  be 
made  "everybody's  concern".  I  recall  Dr.  Beaver's  concern  that  this 
might  end  in  it  being  nobody's  concern.  I  do  not  know  what  finally  did 
happen,  except  that  the  History  of  Religions  department,  which  was  already 
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strong,  may  have  received  further  support. 

The  assumption  being  tested  in  this  consultation  is  a  larger 
model  than  either  of  these  two  options,  but  a  combination  of  special 
courses  and  consciousness  raising  may  offer  itself  as  an  alternate 
method . 

b)  Another  possibility  would  be  to  develop  a  set  of  questions,  a 
"grid”  relating  to  missional  concerns  and  to  ask  all  departments  and 
faculty  members  to  measure  their  offerings  in  relation  to  it.  The 
grid  would  include  questions  about  the  objectives  of  a  given  department 
and  course,  methodology,  content,  and  about  testing  techniques  used 

to  measure  learnings.  It  would  ask  how  a  given  course  uses  and/or 
relates  to  Scripture  in  general  and  Missio  Dei  in  particular.  Are  there 
insights  into  the  nature  of  the  people  of  God  as  God's  movement  in 
history,  into  powerlessness,  gelassenheit ,  discipleship?  Why  did  the 
early  church  fail  to  win  the  Jews?  How  does  the  course  relate  to  a 
BC  Christology? . . . .  The  grid  would  be  a  kind  of  Believers'  Church  canon. 

c)  Without  advocating  subjectivity  or  charisma  as  a.  didactic 
dessideratum  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  "the  medium  /often/  is  the 
message".  The  attitudes,  theological  convictions,  self-image,  and 
goals  of  a  faculty  may  have  as  much  (or  more)  to  do  with  the  spirit 
of  a  school  than  the  formal  requirements.  In  a  BC  context  this  would 
surely  include  missional  concern  and  commitment,  which  would  be  visible 
in  the  use  of  time,  talents,  financial  resources,  priorities.  This 
would  have  implications  for  administrative,  personal,  and  all  levels  of 
institutional  activity  and  mutual  accountability.  When  in  a  given  year 
the  average  student  age  is  well  above  30,  as  it  normally  is  at  AMBS, 
students  become  full  colleagues  in  shaping  and  creating  this  spirit- 
climate,  particularly  in  a  BC.  This  would  be  a  non-institutional  way 
of  missionalizing  the  curriculum. 

d)  Finally,  conscientization  could  be  strengthened  through  greater 
attention  to  the  kind  of  guests,  lecturers,  visitors-in-residence 
selected  annually.  It  may  be  that  a  "time  out  day"  should  be  built  into 
the  schedule  each  semester  for  nurturing  spiritual  life  and  missional 
commitment.  Persons  from  Latin  America,  African  independent  churches, 
Asian  Christians,  North  American  minority  representatives  could  be  more 
available,  visible,  and  given  greater  hearing  -  again  including  members 
of  the  student  body  and  possible  faculty  exchanges.  The  nature  of 
worship  on  campus,  including  chapels,  forums,  small  groups,  prayer  cells 
would  have  a  significant  bearing  also  in  this  context. 

Max  Warren  has  said  that  "the  historical  approach  is  the  primary 
discipline  in  and  through  which  a  true  missionary  perspective  can  best  be 
achieved"  (Perspective  In  Mission.  1964,  p.  105).  While  this  may  reflect 
something  of  Ramon  Lull's  conviction  that  once  they  know  they  will  surely 
believe  (Ars  Magna) ,  i.e.  in  this  context,  act ,  it  is  true  that  a  church 
historian  standing  within  the  community  of  faith  can  be  expected  to  affirm 
the  Missio  Dei  and  give  it  high  priority. 
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THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  IN  MISSION (S)  PERSPECTIVE: 
RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT 

John  M.  Miller 


A  bold  proposal  to  "test  the  possibility  of  giving  theological 
education  a  clear  focus  by  making  mission--i . e . ,  the  encounter  between 
faith  and  unfaith  the  touchstone^’  engaged  the  strong  interest  of  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Missionary  Study  Fellowship  and  the  Council  of 
Mennonite  Seminaries  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  February  26-28,  1981. 

In  a  multifaceted  approach  the  group  probed  the  implications  of 
a  definite  shift  in  the  organizing  thrust  of  theological  education. 
Reports  from  the  deans  of  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary, 

Fresno,  California;  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart, 
Indiana;  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia; 
revealed  various  levels  of  integrating  such  perspective  into  present 
curricula. 

While  all  could  document  substantial  (potential?)  orientation  to 
mission  within  present  programs,  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary 
has  clearly  advanced  a  unique  effort  to  organize  the  entire  theological 
endeavor  towards  mission.  This  seminary,  on  the  basis  of  two  decades  of 
emerging  identity  and  a  decision  in  1978  to  focus  the  next  two  decades 
on  mission  to  the  world,  has  taken  significant  steps  to  organize  the 
entire  curriculum  around  this  objective.  AMBS  incorporates  a  missions 
perspective  into  a  peace  studies  curriculum,  and  EMS  offers  some  special 
courses  in  missions.  None  have  yet  demonstrated  how  full  orientation 
to  mission(s)  can  carry  the  load  of  theological  education. 

Statements  by  missions  administrators  clarified  the  sense  of  need 
which  apparently  served  as  a  catalyst  for  the  theme  of  the  conference. 
Howard  Habegger,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Overseas 
Missions,  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Newton,  Kansas,  emphasized 
the  theological  centrality  of  mission  in  Scripture  and  observed  the 
contrasting  inward  character  of  much  current  theological  education. 
Wilbert  Shenk,  Vice  President  of  Overseas  Ministries,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  outlined  historically  the  functional 
and  programmatic  problems  resulting  from  this  lack  of  theological 
grounding  in  missions.  Don  Jacobs,  Director,  Christian  Leadership 
Foundation,  Landisville,  Pennsylvania,  pinpointed  denominational  concerns 
involved  and  called  for  continuing  effort  to  conserve  traditional 
community  strength  within  an  increasingly  diverse  ecumenical  context. 

The  concerns  of  the  administrators  clearly  reinforced  the  sense  of  need 
for  help  from  the  seminaries  in  shaping  the  church  for  faithfulness  in 
a  complex  task. 

A  paper,  "Contextualization ' s  Challenge  to  Theological  Education," 
by  Paul  G.  Hiebert,  Professor  of  Mission  Anthropology  at  the  School  of 
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World  Missions,  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  Pasadena,  California, 
highlighted  the  need  for  greater  competence  in  missions,  more  by  the 
discussion  it  elicited  than  by  the  theory  presented.  Hiebert's 
discussion  of  concepts,  quite  familiar  in  missiological  literature, 
brought  reactions  of  surprise,  unfamiliarity,  and  confusion  from 
this  assembly  of  well-informed  seminary  professors,  students,  and 
church  leaders.  I  concluded  that  the  task  of  informing  from  and 
for  mission  in  a  real  world  remains  very  large. 

These  preparatory  statements  led  to  the  main  task  of  the  conference-- 
to  explore  the  implications  of  a  commitment  to  mission(s)  for 
theological  education.  In  a  major  synthesizing  paper,  David  Bosch, 

Editor  of  Missionalia,  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  called  for  an  approach 
which  combines  previously  attempted  solutions,  unsuccessful  en  solo . 

Thus  mission  would  become  a  dimension  of  all  the  disciplines,  a 
distinct  discipline  for  missionary  tasks,  and  fill  an  ombuds’ 
role  to  hold  a  rightful  perspective  and  priority  for  mission(s) 
throughout  the  seminary  curriculum.  Contributory  papers  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  disciplines  of  biblical  studies,  theology,  ethics, 
and  church  history  and  the  ensuing  discussion  showed  that  such  re¬ 
focusing  is  possible  and  probably  desirable  if  not  always  easy  or 
unanimously  accepted. 

The  following  set  of  conclusions  received  general  support  of  the 
group . 

1.  The  Bible  is  a  missionary  document. 

2.  Church  history  is  missionary  history. 

3.  The  task  of  theology  is  to  contextualize  the  biblical  message 
in  diverse  human  cultures. 

4.  The  church  is  a  missionary  people. 

5.  Ethics  makes  the  gospel  good  news. 

6.  The  faculty  as  missional  role  models  is  integral  to  the  missional 
task  of  theological  education. 

7.  Modeling  and  teaching  clear  communication  is  part  of  the 
training  for  mission. 

In  my  judgment  the  conference  addressed  an  urgent  problem  for  the 
church  in  this  particular  historical  moment.  At  a  time  when  the  world 
situation  demands  increasing  participation  in  the  missio  Dei ,  a  certain 
malaise  threatens  the  missionary  dimension  of  the  churches.  I  am 
encouraged  both  by  the  timeliness  of  this  conference  and  the  obvious 
commitment  of  major  resources  to  an  assessment.  The  quality  of  the 
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discussion  was  intense  and  informed  throughout. 

Two  problems  for  implementation  of  the  vision  I  saw  forming 
stand  out.  One  regards  motivation.  Seminaries  serve  churches.  Our 
contemporary  society,  including  Mennonite  churches,  has  veered  sharply 
towards  serving  self-interests  at  the  expense  of  opportunities  for 
peace  and  justice.  Sociologically  all  groups,  including  religious  ones, 
tend  toward  maintenance  more  than  mission.  The  leaders  at  this  convo¬ 
cation  may  be  ahead  of  popular  demand.  What  happens  if  the  seminaries 
move  ahead?  Can  they  exercise  a  leadership  role  strong  enough  to 
overcome  a  serving  function?  Servant  leadership  need  not  be  subservient. 
But  the  task  of  the  seminaries  to  move  beyond  the  status  quo  in  mission(s) 
will  demand  great  effort  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  other  more  popular 
directions  in  ministry. 

A  second  problem  is  methodology.  Full  commitment  to  this  vision 
might  well  call  for  radical  methodologies.  I  do  not  see  any  immediate 
reasons  that  a  move  in  the  direction  of  raission(s)  should  jeopardize  the 
regular  arrangements  of  residential  schools,  highly  academic  faculties, 
and  fully  accredited  programs.  But  what  will  happen  if  reorientation 
towards  mission(s)  should  demand  a  radical  break  from  classical  molds? 
Some  have  already  suggested  that  the  advanced  school  system  of  our 
culture  is  integrally  part  of  an  elitist  society.  Third  World  theo¬ 
logians  teach  us  that  theology  must  be  done  more  at  the  crossroads  than 
on  the  campus  to  achieve  genuine  response  to  human  dilemmas.  The 
itinerant  pattern  of  Jesus’  ministry  may  hold  greater  power  as  a  model 
than  the  institutional  church  has  been  willing  to  recognize. 

These  two  unresolved  questions  do  not  minimize  my  excitement  with 
the  potential  of  this  consultation.  Should  the  ongoing  effort  at  re¬ 
finement  and  implementation  of  the  vision  be  commensurate  with  the 
intensity  of  this  probing  discussion,  Elkhart  1981  could  well  become  a 
landmark  for  a  new  era  of  faithfulness  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
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BOSCH,  David  J. :  Witness  to  the  World — The  Christian  Mission  in  Theological  Perspective. 
Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1980,  277  pp.,  $18.50. 

This  book  is  not  yet  another  introduction  to  missiology  in  the  tradition  of  Bavinck, 
Sundkler,  or  Verkuyl.  Rather  it  is  a  probing  of  the  theology  of  mission:  foundation, 
motive,  aim.  Whether  the  author  is  surveying  the  history  of  Christian  mission  or  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  present-day  crisis,  he  keeps  his  searchlight  beamed  on  the  operative 
theological  assumptions. 

At  the  same  time,  Bosch  issues  a  warning.  We  must  not  look  to  a  theology  of  mission  to 
arouse  the  church  to  missionary  obedience:  ".  .  .  not  theology,  but  the  Lord  of  the 
Church  grants  the  Church  faith,  vision,  fervour  and  perseverance."  And  yet  a  vital 
theological  vision  is  urgently  needed  precisely  because  it  will  cause  the  church  to  see 
its  Lord  afresh. 

Bosch  divides  the  book  into  four  parts  and  23  chapters.  The  first  section  treats  the 
present-day  crisis  in  missions.  The  second  turns  to  the  biblical  foundation  of  mission. 

In  the  third  section,  Bosch  provides  an  overview  of  the  theology  of  mission,  pointing  up 
the  almost  non-existent  role  of  a  theology  of  mission  in  the  missionary  movement.  Bosch 
suggests  that  we  must  avoid  two  tendencies.  Evangelicals  have  been  tempted  to  emaciate 
the  gospel  by  concentrating  on  personal  salvation — a  narrowing  down  of  the  scope  of  sal¬ 
vation.  Ecumenicals,  by  contrast,  have  diluted  the  gospel,  making  it  too  inclusive.  What 
we  need  is  a  theology  of  mission  which  places  the  church  in  creative  tension  with  the  world, 
with  the  church  modeling  before  the  world  God’s  new  creation.  In  his  penultimate  chapter, 
Bosch  underlines  the  importance  of  eschatology  for  mission.  He  concludes  with  a  call  for 
a  trinitarian  understanding  of  mission  but  with  special  emphasis  on  the  work  of  Christ. 

David  Bosch  is  professor  of  missiology  at  the  University  of  South  Africa,  Pretoria,  editor 
of  Missionalia,  and  author  of  several  other  missiological  volumes.  He  writes  with  refresh¬ 
ing  clarity.  Several  characteristics  of  Witness  to  the  World  stand  out. 

1.  Bosch  examines  all  sides  of  a  debate  equably  but  comes  to  firm  conclusions. 

2.  The  author's  wide  reading  in  several  languages,  from  all  continents,  informs  his 
presentation  throughout.  He  is  constantly  in  dialogue  with  other  writers. 

3.  Bosch  reports  his  own  growth  in  thought  and  candidly  admits  when  he  has  moved  beyond 
positions  he  held  earlier. 

4.  He  re-examines  recent  interpretations  and  offers  fresh  perspective  on  themes  such  as 
the  centripetal  concept  of  mission  in  the  Old  Testament  versus  the  centrifugal  concept 
of  the  New  Testament.  He  points  out  the  existence  of  both  thrusts  in  both  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  warns  against  overdrawing  this  point. 

5.  He  helpfully  combines  the  study  of  Scripture  with  the  study  of  experience. 

6.  Bosch  has  not  seized  on  a  single  theme  as  the  key  to  presenting  a  theology  of  mission. 
Christology,  pneumatology,  eschatology,  etc.,  flow  together  to  form  a  dynamic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  theological  foundation  for  Christian  mission. 

7.  This  book  resounds  with  evangelical  conviction  for  mission. 


—  Wilbert  R.  Shenk 


Into  All  the  World 


Gospel  Versus  Gospel.  Theron  F.  Schlabach.  Herald 
Press,  1980.  351  pp.  Cloth  $14.95  ($17.35).  Theron 
Schlabach  has  undertaken  a  heavy  task  in  sketching  an 
overview  of  “Mission  and  the  Mennonite  Church, 
1863-1944.”  Although  he  describes  only  the  group  some 
call  the  (Old)  Mennonites,  the  mass  of  material  is 
presented  in  a  surprisingly  effective  way. 

I  say  surprisingly  since  it  is  difficult  to  write 
objectively  and  well  about  events  still  within  the  memory 
of  readers,  some  of  whom  participated  in  those  events.  In 
the  preface  (always  a  good  place  to  learn  the  writer’s 
biases)  Schlabach  tells  us  he  has  not  portrayed  heroic 
giants  bringing  to  fruition  God’s  plan  in  history,  nor  has 
he  sketched  ruthless  imperialists  imposing  Western 
cultural  models  on  innocent  natives.  Rather  he  has  tried 
to  outline  sincere  Christians  (often  the  cream  of  their 
Mennonite  communities)  sometimes  pursuing  their  goals 
with  sensitivity,  but  alas,  sometimes  also  operating  on 
questionable  assumptions  borrowed  from  the  larger 
Protestant  church. 

The  story  unfolds  chronologically,  beginning  with  the 
“quickening” — a  term  I  dislike,  but  less  value  laden  than 
“awakening”— -of  spirit  fostered  by  John  F.  Funk  and  his 
Herald  of  Truth  founded  in  the  1860s.  We  see  John  S. 
Coffman,  the  first  successful,  and  accepted,  Mennonite 
revivalist.  His  “extended”  revival  services,  that  is 
meetings  many  evenings  in  succession,  saved  many  youth 
for  the  Mennonite  Church.  One  was  Daniel  Kauffman, 
who  shaped  Mennonite  doctrine  for  over  a  generation  as 
editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald.  There  are  the  institution 
builders  like  M.  S.  Steiner,  whose  interests  ranged  from 
city  missions  to  old  people’s  homes.  Many  others,  only 
slightly  less  prominent,  could  also  be  mentioned. 

From  these  beginnings  based  on  strong  personalities, 
Schlabach  traces  the  parallel  development  of  mission 
programs — the  first  overseas  venture  in  India,  the 
painfully  slow  growth  of  the  Chicago  city  mission,  the 
emergence  of  rural  missions  in  various  areas.  He  does  not 
overlook  failure  or  controversy  in  his  picture.  The 
Y  mngstown,  Ohio,  mission  run  by  rurally-oriented 
Mennonites  in  cooperation  with  the  social  service 
bureaucracy  of  a  city  overextended  itself  and  died.  And 
the  reader  can  almost  see  the  author  flinch  as  he  sadly 
suggests  the  Elkhart  Mission  Board  may  have  lied  when 
it  told  the  home  folks  that  missionaries  in  India  were  not 


ecumenically  linked  with  other  mission  groups.  Later  one 
senses  the  tension  in  the  newer  field  of  Argentina  over 
how  much  to  teach  a  peace  witness  in  a  country  that 
allowed  no  objection.  And  the  struggle  of  local  vs.  board 
control  of  the  mission  church,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  is  constantly  on  the  horizon. 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  based  in  Lancaster 
County  is  not  overlooked.  The  sharp  contrast  between 
their  less  institutionalized  African  missions  and  the  highly 
structured  India  missions  of  the  Elkhart  Board  illustrates 
the  contrasting  philosophies. 

Throughout  the  book  Schlabach  works  to  reflect  the 
tension  inherent  in  the  Gospel  message  of  a  separate 
people  who  are  themselves  being  pulled  into  the 
Fundamentalist  Protestant  school  of  theology.  The  failure 
to  resolve  this  tension  in  the  church  is  also  reflected  in 
her  missions.  But  this  failure  may  have  allowed  the 
Mennonite  missions,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  remain 
Christian  missions,  rather  than  Western  Christian 
missions.  By  looking  hard  and  long  at  the  mosaic  of 
Mennonite  missions,  Schlabach  sees  nuances  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace  as  understood  by  our  church  through  the 
years. 

Schlabach  closes  his  story  with  the  end  of  S.  C. 

Yoder’s  term  as  head  of  the  Mission  Board.  From 
humble  beginnings,  by  1944  Mennonite  missions  had 
become  a  major  part  of  church  life,  locally  in  rural 
missions,  and  internationally  through  the  large  Boards. 
Indeed  many  readers  hoping  to  find  discussion  of  the 
mission  projects  in  their  l<xal  communities  will  be 
disappointed — there  were  just  too  many.  Graphs  and 
maps  are  used  extensively  to  tell  this  story  in  later 
chapters. 

Although  an  academic  book  with  many  notes  at  the 
end,  Gospel  Versus  Gospel  is  not  difficult  to  read.  Even 
church  library  should  own  it  and  promote  it  to  serious 
laymen. 

One  final  word  of  caution,  however.  The  very  nature 
of  missions  history  implies  that  the  pre-mission  church 
was  somehow  less  Christian.  Good  supplemental  reading 
is  Joseph  Liechty’s  article  in  the  January,  1980 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  entitled,  “Humility:  the 
Foundation  of  Mennonite  Religious  Outlook  in  the 
1860s.”  Their  faith  was  no  less  valid. 

— Sam  Steiner 


This  review,  used  with  permission,  first  appeared  in  the  Provident  Book  Finder. 
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This  review. 


James  C.  Juhnke.  A  People  of  Mis¬ 
sion — a  Jlisfonj  of  Cent  ral  Con- 
fen  nee  Mtnnonilt  <  freest  ns  Mis¬ 
sions.  Newton:  Faith  and  Life 
Press,  11)79,  280  pages. 

in  his  stimulating  study  of  the 
emergence  of  missions  anion#  the 
General  Conference  Mennonites, 

James  Juhnke  characterizes  it  as  a 
“twice-born  movement.”  The  six- 
teenth  century  Anahaplist  progeni¬ 
tors  of  presenl-dav  Mennonites  un* 
durst ood  the  church  itself  to  be  a 
missionary  movement  and  so  a- 
roused  the  fear  and  antagonism  <d’ 
state  churches  through  their  vigor¬ 
ous  evangelization  that  they  ivero 
soon  silenced.  After  a  gestation 

period  of  some  three  and  one-half 

centuries,  tin  Mennonite  community 
brought  forth  another  mission  move¬ 
ment.  Hut,  argues  Juhnke.  its  be¬ 
havior  marked  it  as  bavin#  a  differ¬ 
ent  parenta#e.  It  bore  the  obvious 
likeness  of  Protestant  missions  with 
i  only  traces  of  an  Anabaptist  an- 
I  cost  r.v. 

j  The  (pieslion  of  “identity”  thus 
1  become  the  leitmotiv  of  Juhnke’s 

recountin#  of  the  story  of  General 
j  Conference  Mennonite  missions. 
Ilavin#  introduced  it  in  the  early 
pa#es  of  the  first  chapter,  he  re¬ 
turns  to  it.  implicitly  or  explicitly, 
repeatedly.  Preoccupation  with  ones 
identity  nowadays  is  not  peculiar 

to  Mennonites.  The  quest  for  roots 
is  part  of  a  lar#cr  search  for  mean- 
in#  and  value  in  life  which  all  sorts 
of  #roups — ethnic,  national,  rclig- 
ious,  professional — are  pursuing 

!  feverishly. 

1 

Nevertheless,  Juhnke’, s  use  of 
identity  as  his  leitmotiv  does  raise 
:  the  question  what  the  function  of 
j  identity  is,  when  is  it  healthy  and 
]  when  is  it  neurotic,  and  how  is 
‘  identity  formed?  He  observes  how 
|  Walter  Klaassen’s  A  na  baptism : 
neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic 
caught  the  imagination  of  his  read¬ 
ers.  Klaassen’s  title  already  gives 
us  one  clue  to  the  problem,  how¬ 
ever:  Anabaptism  is  cast  in  the  role 
of  being  the  nay-sayer,  of  being  de¬ 
fined  as  over  against  dominant 
models.  This  negative  and  defensive 
posture  continues  to  plague  the 
house  of  Mcuuo  by  making  people 
feel  apologetic  and  guilty. 


Juhnke’s  history  can  be  viewed 
as  one  exercise  which  may  help  us 
dispel  this  debilitating  feeling. 
While  handling  his  materials  criti¬ 
cally,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ac¬ 
claim  positive  achievements  in  Men¬ 
nonite  missions  over  the  past  cen¬ 
tury.  Mennonite  missionaries,  for 
j  example,  were  no  different  from 
:  their  contemporaries  in  failing  to 
j  appreciate  fully  the  cultures  of 
i  other  peoples,  tint  their  adherence 
to  the  love  ethic  did  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  at  crucial  points.  They  inade¬ 
quately  interpreted  their  vision  of 
the  church  as  a  community  of  |»eacc- 
makors,  but  their  own  troubled  con¬ 
sciences  forced  them  to  at  least 
raise  the  issues  and  transmit  some 
of  their  uneasiness  to  the  Chinese, 
the  Indians,  or  the  Zairian  Menno¬ 
nites.  The  result  is  that  these 
churches  today  are  doing  their  own 
research  into  their  spiritual  herit¬ 
age  with  a  view  to  working  out  the 
implications  in  their  own  culltures. 
What  nags  at  the  reader  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  Mennonite  insecurity  over 
identity  sap|>ed  precious  energy  and 
prevented  the  missionaries  from 
drawing  on  the  resources  in  their 
own  heritage.  A.  first  principle  in 
cross-cultural  communication  is  that 
the  communicator’s  own  credibility 
begins  with  self-acceptance.  Those 
who  served  best  in  the  past  were 
those  who  knew  who  they  were  and 
felt  secure  in  it. 

One  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the 
means  for  developing  and  main¬ 
taining  identity  during  the  past 
century  were  hardly  ever  adequate. 
Weak  boards  who  saw  their  roles  as 
being  primarily  that  of  raising 
funds  and  recruiting  workers  pro¬ 
vided  little  help  in  addressing 
weighty  questions.  An  exchange  of 
letters  between  field  and  home 
board  could  take  four  lo  six  months, 
hardly  an  encouragement  to  vigor¬ 
ous  and  sustained  exchange.  Field 
organization  often  operated  with  a 
Iaissez  faire  philosophy. 

Juhnke  contends  that  commitment 
to  mission — affirmed  by  all  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  Mennonites — was 
the  golden  cord  which  kept  the 
;  church  intact  during  tumultuous 
I  times.  One  hopes  that  this  commit- 
j  merit  will  be  nourished  in  the  future 
i  while  making  mission  the  nodal 
i  point  for  clarifying  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  identify.  If  that  happens.  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  Mennonite  missions 
!  will  be  a  “I  In  'ice-born”  movement. 

Wilbert  K.  Shcnk 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 


used  by  permission, first  appeared  in  Mennonite  Life,  March 
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Mission  and  the  Peace  Witness.  By  Robert  L.  Ramseyer,  editor.  Scottdale,  Pa.: 

Herald  Press.  1979.  Pp.  141.  $4.95  (Canada  $5.75). 

In  the  early  Church  and  in  the  begining  of  the  Anabaptist  movement,  mis¬ 
sion  and  the  peace  witness  were  closely  connected.  But  that  has  changed.  The 
peace  witness  no  longer  plays  an  essential  role  in  the  work  of  missions.  Modern 
Mennonite  missions  have  been  stimulated  and  influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
evangelical  revival  in  Western  Protestantism  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Consequently  distinct  Mennonite  features,  such  as  the  emphasis  on  the 
peace  witness,  have  fallen  into  the  background.  In  our  day  there  is  a  new’  evan¬ 
gelical  revival,  expressing  itself  in  different  ways,  including  a  renewed  emphasis 
on  mission.  What  will  be  the  Mennonite  response  to  this  contemporary  evangeli¬ 
cal  revival? 

The  collection  of  essays,  “Mission  and  the  Peace  Witness,”  can  be  regarded 
as  one  response.  The  writers  of  these  essays  belong  to  different  branches  of  the 
international  Mennonite  family  and  have  worked  or  are  working  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  united  in  the  opinion  that  the  peace  witness  is  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  gospel.  The  gospel  of  salvation  is  a  gospel  of  peace  (according 
to  Miller).  Preaching  the  gospel  without  the  peace  witness  is  a  reduction  of  the 
biblical  message.  Shalom  is  the  mission  (says  Metzler). 

Emphasis  on  the  peace  witness  implies  a  distinct  view  of  the  church  as  a 
new  common  existence  in  Christ,  a  new  way  of  dealing  with  each  other,  a  new 
humanity  in  which  the  shalom  of  the  kingdom  of  God  takes  its  form  in  this 
world  (writes  Voolstra).  The  church  is  a  new  community  challenging  the  world 
in  an  ongoing  creative  conflict  with  the  old  order,  living  and  pointing  towards 
the  new  order  of  justice  and  peace,  the  order  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  means 
a  call  for  evangelical,  nonviolent  revolution  against  the  violent  powers  and 
structures  of  this  world  (claims  Ronald  Sider). 

John  Howard  Yoder  helps  us  to  understand,  in  a  very  instructive  essay,  the 
contemporary  evangelical  revival  with  its  characteristic  ways  of  thinking— mak¬ 
ing  a  distinction  between  doctrinal  essentials  and  certain  ethical  nonessentials, 
emphasizing  creedalism,  etc.  Richard  Showalter  in  a  too  short  essay  deals  with 
certain  aspects  of  the  Church  growth  movement,  claiming  that  this  school  of 
evangelical  thought  is  compatible  with  an  emphasis  upon  obedient  discipleship. 
The  editor,  Robert  Ramseyer,  examines  how  mission  and  peace  witness  got  sep¬ 
arated  in  Mennonite  missions. 

The  raison  d'etre  for  Mennonite  mission  is  the  peace  witness.  The  Menno¬ 
nite  contribution  to  the  thinking  of  the  world-church  about  its  missionary  task 
is,  again,  the  peace  witness  and  its  consequences  for  the  life  of  the  Church.  This 
contribution  is  more  important  than  ever  in  our  world.  That  is  why  we  are 
grateful  for  this  book,  which  reminds  us  again  “that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
faithful  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  who  does  not  follow  Him  in  the  way  of  peace.” 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  ROELF  KUITSE 


This  review,  used  by  permission,  first  appeared  in  the 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1981. 
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